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Tranſlator W the Reader: 


c it is next ts in. 


Z oo DB! 2o/ible to any Thi 
oo. Y ES concerning Kaup, Babs 


thers, I ſhall content my ſelf 


. count of him out of what Materials at 


- preſent Occur, for the uſe of ſuch as may 00 


either be unfurniſh'd with thoſe Helps, or 
not underſtand the Language they are de- 
Iverd in. I fhall begin” with the Ae 
count which Cicero gives of 797 and > 
his Studies, in his Brutus, and ſome Hi 
from other Parts of his Works; whic 
Account, as Dr. Kennet well "obſerves, 
May likewiſe by the , bye ſerve to deſeribe 
the whole Inſtitution and e ourſe of Tg - 
« Lie moſt famous Romans,with their — 
al Advances to thoſe Virtues and Ate. 
tainments, which we ſtill admire 5 their 


Story. Az ICCTOg. 


not been already ſaid by . 


with extra an Ac> 


"hy The are | 
* Cicero, for ſonic time after his * 5 


ec miſſionto the Forum, was a conſtant Au- 


V ditor of the beft Pleaders, whenever they 


* 4 in Publickes Every 7 4 —.— 1 | 


. 


Sr 


| eral. Flours in. Writing, R 
«6 Improving his Invention; befides the 
<6 4% Exerciſe he perform'd in the Art of O- 
6 ratory. For the Knowledge of the Ci- 
wil Low, he apply'd himſelf. with all 
inahle Dil, y ta Q. Scævola, the 
© -2moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Scien 
* 4 All the he did not male it his Buſineſs 
c. i procure — yet was very re 
© and willing to aſiſt ſuch Perſons in this 
« Study as defir'd his Advice and Di- 
cc reftions. Tas to this Scxyola that. 
. Cicero's Father, when he put him on 
« 2 Manly Gown (at Seventeen Ju 
Age) committed his Son, with a rig 
barge never to ſtir from him, but on” 


Np 0 extraerdinary Accounts. 
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Aout the Nineteenth Tear of his Are, 
4 i the heat of the Comtention between 
. Marius and 8 iy when the Cons of 
. Fudicature- were ſbut up, and all Th - 
in Confuſion; Philo, 2 Prince of f 
* PR leaving Athens, on occaſion 
of the Mithridatick War, took up hit 
Refedence at Rome. Cicero wholly 
| 4 rejign'd bimſelf % his Institution, ha- 
4 . naw AY the Bent of bis T1 Nen 
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| . and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which © 


it gave the more diligent Attendance, - 


, becauſe the Diſtractions of the Times 


4 I gave bim little Reſſon ts hope, that tb 
. 21 ©: judiciali Proceſs, and the regular Courſe * 


«© of the Laws, would ever be reſtor d to 
„ heir former Vi Oy. Yet not entirely 
“ to forſake his Oratory, at the ſame 
ee time he made his Applications to Molo 


„ Maſter of Rhetorick. 
„ vanced againſt Mithridates, the City 


“ tervah Cicero, with unwearyd Di- 


MNigöt, in all manner of Learning; ba- 
„ding now the Benefit of a new luſtru- 
© g, Diodotus zhe Stoick, who liv'd 


© befides his Improvement in other uf 
<& Parts of Knowledge, he was particulars 


mpact kind of Elo» 
0 \ 13 


2 


in ſo many and ſuch different Faculties, 
60 be let no Day ſlip without \ſome Perfor- 
© mance in Oratory.: Declaiming com- 
„ A _ «fn 


* 


„ was not much difturb'd with Ams fur 
c three Tears together. During this In. 


<« Iigeuce; made his Advances Day an 


. oblig' d for keeping bim continually ex - 
«. erciſed in Eee which he calls'a Con- 
* ciſe and : 


Bu though engag'd at the ſam tim 


„ Sylk being now the ſecond time ad- 


% and dy'd in his Houſe. To this Maſter, © 


ot i G ”Y 


Ta 
* 
V 


the Rhodian, ' a famous Pleader and 


S > 


vi- The Ta ANS FR 10 R 
ce flanth with the beſt Antagonifis be he 
4 con d tight on among the Students. In 


« -rhis Exerciſe he did not ſtict to any. one 
e, but ſometimes made uſe e 


Latin, ſometimes of Greek; and in- 
2 deed more frequently of the latter; 

« either becauſe the Beauties and Orna- 
« ments of the Greek Style would, by this 
Means, grow /o natural as eaſily to be 
-« imitated in his own Tongue; or becauſe 


_ © 'bis Grecian Maſters would not be ſuch 


e proper Judges of his Style and Method, 
nor ſo well gble to correct his Failures, 


6 if. he deliver d himſelf in any other than 


cc their Native Language. 
Upon Sylla's YViftorious Return, and 
% bis Settlement of the Commonwealth, 
cc the Lawyers recovered their Practice, 
«. and the ordinary Courſe of Judicial 
« Matters was reviv'd. And then it 
ce as that Cicero came to the Bar, and 
ce undertook the Patronage of  publick 
4 and. private Cauſes. His firſt Oration 
4 iꝝ a publick Trial, was the Defence of 
« Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted by no leſs a 
ee Manthan the Di&ator bimſelf,which was 
& the Reaſon that none of the old flaunch 
% Advocates durſt appear in his behalf. 
Cicero carry'd the Cauſe, to bis great 
_— Honour, being now about Six or Seven 
3 "wn OT And 2 behav'd «of 
e : -. 2 
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* to the RAB. % vi | 


« [cif ſo remarkably well in his firſt Ex- 

© "7erprize, there was no Buſineſs thought 

bo ay” weighty or, . diffucult fe or bis Manage- 
ment. 


e He found himſelf. at this time to 


c Jabour under a very weak Confittution, 
Y to which was added the natural De- 
ec fault in his Make of a long and thin 


„ Neck; ſo that in "robabilit the — 


& bour and Straining of the Body requir 
4 iz an Orators could not confift 
4 wad. 270 Danger of Is 1 
This was [Pecially to be” fear d in 
Hum, a he was obſer d in bis 


& Pleadings 10 keep bis Voice always at 


& the. hi 705 pitch, in a moſt vehement 
« aud impetuous Tone, and at the ſame 


ce time to uſe 4 proportionable Violence 


c bis Geſture and Action: Upon this 
C Confederation the Phyſicians, ani bis 
1 ; rare Friends, were continually urging 


« him to lay aſide all Thoughts of 4 


1 0 Profeſſion which appear d * extremely 


« prejudicial to his Health. But Cice 


= ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to 


cc Advice of the one, and to the Entrea- 


I» * Hes of the other; and declar'd his Re- © 
„ ſolution rather 5 * the riſque * any _ 


2 . Danger that might happen, 

prive himſelf po Chr which 

« my dy allen from the Bar. 
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FJ 
7 ert himſelf in this Deterns- 
| 1 think, that me 
; 92 = Weode of Joe ſpeaking, and 
© bringing. his Voi to 4 lower 
. and more moderate Key, he might abate 
ce ,onfiderably of the Heat and Fury which 
© now tranſported him, and by that means 


(ec avoid the Damage which ſeem d now. 


c zo threaten his Deſign. 


&« For the effefting of the Cure, be | 


= « concluded on a Journey into Greece: 
« And ſo, after be had made his Name 


Tears pleading, be left the City. Be- 
« ing arrived at: Athens, he took up his 
% Reſidence for fix Months with the Phi- 
« To/opher. Atticus, the uiſe and maß 
« Noble Aſertor of the old Academy. 
ee Aud bere, under the Direction of the 


40 greateſ Maſter, he renew'd bis A- 


<< quaintance with that part of Learne 


c ing ( Philoſophy) which had been the 
& conſtant Entertainment of his Youth, at 
ce the ſame time performing his Exer- 


cc Syrian, an eminent 


44 fer this he made 4 Circuit round all 
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& very conſiderable in the Forum by two. 


«© ciſes in 8 under the Care of 

66 Profe Vor 0 fr 5 "i of Speaking. Af. f 
1 

cc Aſia, with ſeveral of the. moſt tele- 


* volun- 


F.. df oo abate ̃ . ⅛ > 2d 


r 


Dc” 
— 


c here entred bi 


& af Phading and Penning, Bad a peru- : 
4 ar Happineſs in Marking and Con- 
| & refling the Defaults in any Perfor- 


© which did not conſiſt with the juſt 
©. Rules of an exatt n 


g -_ 


" totheRraven ie 
-8; FP ed bim ibeir np - 


„ pany. 

But not d with all theſe Ad- 

cc oantages he ſail'd, to Rhodes, an 
elf once more among 

« the Scholars of the famous Molo, 

„ whom he had formerly heard at Roms: 

One that beſides his admirable Talent 


« mance. Twas to his. Inſtitution that 
& Cicero gratefully acknowledged he ow'd 
« the retrenching of his. Juvenile Heat 
aud unbounded Freedom of Thought, 


« rod. 


ce 


to Marin: after: two Narr 

enge, appear d another 
1 Man : For his Body, eg by 
« Exerciſe, was come 10 4 tolerable Ha- 
« bit - His way of Speaking ſeem'd to 


baue "grown co; and bis. 22 


« render'd much eafier to bimſelf, and 
4 n feuerten to the Audience. 
about the: One and Thirtieth- Tear of 


& bit Age, be arriv'd at that full Per- 
fection, -which' had ſo long taken up 
1 and Endeavonrs, and 


* & which 


* 


14 


more fru 
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The eee 


th - WS has been, ever ſince, the Admi- 
ration or Envy of the World. 
| That Ciceto it "the firſt. of all Au- 
e for Matter, Method, and Stile, 
denied by no Man of any Experience 
in Letters : + Mankind, far from con- 
3 themſelves in being ſupplied. at 

him with a Stock of the \choiceft 

ords, ſbould have Recdurſe to him all 
#htir 1 the Knowledge of the 
- moſt uſeful Things; ſince none ever had 
itful Invention, 4 clearer 


4 Voda 4 nobler Expreſſion, or a 
olid Judgment, never exerted. In 
— : Speculations , bus directad to 
 Attron, in the Defence of the Common- 
wealth, and the oppoſing all Deſigns on 
= 400 A be _ _ 9 — 
agiftrate, and Ruler o, 'Fhat 
tben rul'd the World, ſo he-exceeds all 
#be Writers of the World, in bvety 
"that ſerves to render s Man 
25 and V irtuous, Learned and Ar- 


__comphiſh'd , eſpecially in State- Affairs, 
and Philoſophy; which latter ( parti- 


-eularly of the Moral Kind) bad lain 
negletted till his Time, and bad met 
Ic 10 2 7 _— 1 in Latin 
Pr s therefore Tully profey- 
erb to ee pri 5 . 
. bow Cath. be ſucceeded in the Au- 
3 


_ what Pg. gions Figure was made 


£4 to otheRzaprn. | xi 
8 his Works on that Subject will 5 


be ing Monuments z particularly 
this 0 1. Tuſculan Queſtions, which 


be diſputed at Tuſculum, a Country- 


Seat of his (, (. whereof, he had n fewer 


than ee and afterwards wrote 


8 Five Books to his 7 — 2 : 
Brutus, he... 5 
whith, yas Fo e. and | a Fre it 


afford;, does ar excel all r was 
ever "written 'by any Heathen Mui, 


and bad (no 8 been put into be 
Engliſh Tong e noi, Were H not 


For ſome Taub, Hane, . 11 


Phraze. 


But the Tranſlator, fir that very Nas | 


ſon, choſe 10 begin with it, 4s an Eſay 
to try the Reliſh of the Town, in caſe be 
ſhould proceed to the other Philoſophical 
Works of Tully: For as to the Epiſtolary, 


the Oratorial and Rhetorical, be is pr 


confident they will be diſpatch'd wn 
greater Facifity, Ge; . Hin 

But to return to the claude pr 
Tully, and to let the Engliſh Reader ſor, 


this true Lover of Liberty and 


much of Mr. Toland's Cicero Illu- 


ratus as concerns. the preſent” Pu poſes 
which' ſhall conclude all 1 have to ſay.on a 


* _ | | Mr. Toland's 


- "2 


1 ſhall preſent him with a Tranſlation of R , 4 


e 
_ 


" ol M. Tuly Cicero. 


HO" "tis my firm Opi ion that 
the Capacities of all Nations and 
| if the Circumſtances. of \ 


WE: A 

(| 8 45 weighed and conſidered, 
are upon an Equality; yet what with the 
different Methodꝭ o cation, whether 
— 2 what with the => 
Employments or Voluntary 


= that the whole, or at leaſt 
teſt part of the Progreſs we make 
in Hoquence and Politicks, is owing to 
_ the Greek and Latin Authors, whoſe 


Manes in their Books (as it were ſpeak- 


= 


do ſtill give the Univerſe inimitable 


Leſſons of in' d 8 peak 
of Government, + 2) of the. moſt "4 
liſhed as well as the moſt 9 5 = 

__ of _—_ all * 12 


Mr T, EY Charager 


A ſeveral Men, it — Ak. 
ce 


from their 'Fombs:) did formerly- 
of the Art 


and Order, as if they had; not to 
of the more ſolid Knowledge of T 


of any 


have placed firſt )- in the 
— and Perfection of 


j " 4% 7 AT, ” * 
* 4 5 


Phraſes in all the Modern 


e Greet or 


— Imi 


tating the 2 of / 


pr 


Advantages 


of Elegance, Perſpicui 


nor of the applying perti nent Examples 
to preſent Events. 


| the moſt uſeful Laws and 
| Cultdens, as well as our moſt ſelect 
Proverbs, are, either by : ourſelves, or 
by others, borrowed from thęèm; for 
a great many, though they never. em- 
ployed * _ upon 


Roman La 


es, yet either by often 
Men, have gained the ſame 


ſpeak 


6 An Cicero: excels all in 


* Ancients, not upon one Account alone; 
but if choſe which till ate left us were 

_ allloſt like the reſt, he alone would 
in a manner ſupply the Want of them. 


That he far ci aſſed all the Romans, 
as well. thoſe which are rem > 
thoſe which art loſt, in han 
Subject of Philoſophy in the 
Speculations and Management 5 _ 
Politicians, and ( which 1 — 


Elo. 


#4 | 2 * 


Mr. Toland's Character, Ge. >: 
confirmed by an infinite Number of 
* et i or this Reaſon, the moſt 


8 8 


y: 


*. 


whoſe Teſtimony in this Caſe can- 
not without Abſurdity be refuſed, be- 
84 cauſe they themſelves are look'd upon 
as the Principal Ornaments, next to 
bim, of theſe Arts. He infinirely out- 


Aid che very Grethsy whom he at firſt ſo 


carefully Fudy'd and afterwards no leſs 
E imitated, and e ex- 
led all Mankind. 5 


Notwithſtanding all this, I my | 


afely averr that this Cicero is almoſt 
Wholly unknown to no ſmall —_ 


een of the Learned World z and 
no Name is more frequent, and 


deſervedly, in the Mouths of all Men. | 


He has been ſo abuſed and ill-handled 
by pretended Grammarians (for as for the 
true ones, 1 have a very great Eſteem 
for them) and by paltry Coiners of 
Words, that ſeveral A} ue thought him 
to be one of them; ſo that as man 
as have been led into this Error, wit 
 Philephus, avoid and ſhun him as they 
would do an ANN Schoolma- 
ſter, or a The ſame may 
be faid of heroriciansl mean ſuch pi- 
tiful-Declaimers as aſſume that Title - 
2 Fettifoggers and Er 


— 


xiv Mr. Taland's Character of 
| is beyond all Diſpute 3 
N ay if 8 — give Credit to hos 


i a. MS. ao on e at cad bobbed.  ypa$dd ie toc 


be ode m——_— a dS ks © 
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44 M. Tully Cicero. _ 
will have him to be one of them, by 
hook or by crook; neither are there 
wanting falſe Witneſſes to prove it, 
nor Scribling Clerks to draw him in by 
Quirks and Quibbles. This makes the 


Ignorant believe him to be wordy, 


impudent, mercenary and litigious, 


like thoſe _ wrangling and brawhng 
Lawyers, who unworthily abuſe the 


moſt worthy Condition of Life , 


namely, that of Patrons and Advo- 


cates. There is not a Mayor, or 


Burgo-maſter of the meaneſt Town, 


nor a Recorder, nor a Scavenger, nor a 
Jury- man but what thinks himſelf a Ci, 
ro, or imagines Cicero to be like him; ſo 


much to the purpoſe have our 


Criticks adapted Names to Things! 


for all thoſe Petty Officers which 1 
have mentioned are by them made Con- 
ſuls, Prætors, Ediles, Queſtors, and 
What all. W d ann. 
But thoſe who have any Knowledge 
in the Roman Government, know theſe 
things to be ſo far from being true, 
that no Prince nor Magiſtrate whatſo / 


ever this Day in Europe, can any more 


be compared with Cicero, for Rank 


and Dignity, than their Dominions and 


5 1 
— ,* v 
f 


+ 4 
* 
5 1 
2 
4 » 


+, neſy'of his Eloquence was equal 


. n triumphed, by how 


tor which the Ancients own t 


* 


"I" es Toles Charter of 


| the Roman Empire. But what is 
à gregter Addition to his Glory, 


he was Bern but a e | 


he was ſucceſſively elected Queſtor, 


Edile, Prætor, Conful, Augur 


conſul by that Nation, which was then 


the Mitch of the whole World; and he 
was ſaluted Imperator by the Army in 
Cilicia:;” No Man, not only of his 
own, but any other Age, was ever {0 
well skilled in the ivil Law as he 
was, which his Orations and Epiſtles 

do ſufficiently teſtifie: Fhe- 


Command of the World, and his Ene- 


= Julius Ceſar, (for no Body that 
g wi his Enemy void be a Friend to 


his Coun ) confeſſed that Cicero had 
deſerved a better than all the Ge- 


much more uſeful- it was to extend - the 
Bound: of the Roman Learning and 
- Knowledge, than to extend the Bounds of 
their Empire; for this latter we have 
in common with Brute Beaſts, where- 
_ as the former reſults from Reaſon; 
which in ſome” meaſure makes us re- 
ſemble God. He was that perfect Ora- 


. — — 


and Pro- 


to the 


— 
— 


goes n WI. aA.mmumm wie. dd. 
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5 10 bo M Tully Cicero. "xvi 
ed in their own Imagination; ſuch an 
Orator, as even he himſelf doubted 
whether there could be one ſo great. 
His Cotemporaries, and all the 
deen to this t Age, with one 
Voice pronounce Cicero to have been 
the only Man that ever was endowed 
with all the Gifts of the Mind in ge 

neral. Good Heavens! how wonder- 


fimple! how 7 — how gen- 
reel! How much does this Elogium 
undoubtedly the heſt of the Roman Citi 
zens, the 


F rer ass Ks 78 


** 


orld 


ful is he for the Copipuſneſs, Choiee, 


and Placing of his Words! How great 
is the Dignity, Efficacy, and Sweet- 
neſs of his Eloquence! How Exuberant 
the Source of his Invention, and how 
ready his Topicks for chuſing and am- 
plifying his Subjects ! How Exquiſite 


and Beautifuł his Method! what Per- 


ſpicuity } what ſtupendous Elegance, 
whole! what an Artiſt as well at De- 


lighting as at Moving! in a word, what 


an uninterrupted courſe of Argument. 
and what an irreſiſtible Stre W 


h of 
Perſwaſion and yet how eafic:* how 


come ſhort of his Deſerts! for he-was 


teſt Lover of his Country 


(in whicl 


(ir was his only Niva) and, to | @ 
"w ack '. Goſs. 7 


| conclude, the. moſt learned. Man of his 


Age, not excepting that Miracle of 


Lerters, Varro; for he Was not only 
perfect Maſter of all the Orators, Po- 
liticians and Philoſophers. that ever 
wrote, but he had alſo exhauſted the 
Poets, Grammarians, Geographers, Hi- 


ſtorians, and all that was Taught ei- 


5 ther in the Writings of the Greeks or 


; Latin. 


That prepoſterous Method of put- 
ting the Works of Cicero at Ran- 
dom into the Hands of raw School- 
boys, may be counted among the 
Reaſons © why many Men conceive 
ſuch falſe Notions: of this Divine Au- 


thor, and almoſt tremble at his very 


Name, remembring the many Laſhes 
they have received from their dull Pe- 
dagogues upon his account. Thus for- 
ſooth his Orations and Epiſtles (which 
Ciontain the moſt important Controverſies 
relating to Civil Matters, the moſt ex- 
Lellent Arts of Palicy, and the moſt 
hidden Secrets of Government) are by 
ſome look'd upon as no other than 


Declamations to be pronounced by Boys 


by way of Exerciſe; or | as | Letters 
Written by Men, that had nothing 
elſe to do, without either Subje&- 


_ xviii Mr. Tolands Character of 


N. Tally Cicero. xix 

Matter or Correſpondents. Theſe, 
therefore, and the reſt of his Works, 
are read by many, with no more Deſign 
than to get a Copia Yerborum, which 
makes many believe that there is no- 
thing to be found in them beſides bare 


Words. And this, tis probable, is 


the Reaſon why the Books of ſome 
Writers, who pretend to be mighty 
Admirers of Cicero, contain nothing but 
high ſounding Words, deſtitute of all 
manner of Senſe or Meaning. Such 
there has always been, as he himſelf 
informs us, in the firſt Book of his 
Orator : For what ( ſays he) can be 
more fooliſh, than à vain pl of Words, 
though never ſo elegant and ſeleft, if they 
include not Senſe and Learning Yet I 
would-by no means have it imagined, 
that I would never ſuffer Boys to read 
Cicero, whom they can never 

too often, and from whofe Treaſures - 
they may fetch all that is worthy an 
honeſt Man. For where can they 
ſooner, better, or more cafily learn the 
Latin Tongue, than from the Prince 
of Roman Eloquence? But I muſt own, 
I cannot approve of the common man- 


ner of teaching. NaughtyBoys are ſent to 
School as ie wee for their Punihmenr | 


% 


e Mr. To/ands Character of 
I; and, as: they-are there managed, they 
generally carry away an Averſion, in- 
5 ſtead of a Love, for Books: Afterwards, . 
ee hen they are ſent to ſome Univerſity; 
and there in a manner chain'd down 
to certain learned Trifles, they deſpiſe 
Learning all their Life-time, for the 
|  vain'Pride, and empty Diſputes of ſome 
Profeſſors of it. But He may be ſure be 
malesa Progreſs in Learning, ſays Quinti- 
nian, uo has a true Reliſh for Cicero. 
None form a worſe Judgment of 
Cicero, than thoſe who ought never to 
4. be without him in their Hands: I 
mean Perſons diſtinguiſhable for the 
Greatneſs of their Birth, and for the 
— CEivit Law. Perhaps they are afraid 
___  - twould'be beneath them to owe any 
Knowledge to a Man, whom they 
imagine to be far inferior to them for 
Rank or Degree; but if they would 
examine into the Truth, they would 
have no ſuch” Thoughts, - This was 
that Cicero, who was the firſt that ever 
was adorned with the | higheſt Title 
Earth, and was ſaluted Father of 
. tis Country, by Quimus Catulus, the 
Head of the Senate, with the Con- 
| ſent of the reſt; nay, he was called ſo 
by Caso himſelf, one that of 8 | 


. | ; 
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kind could never be ſuſpected of Flat= 
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1 was confirmed too in a free Com- 
mon- wealth, by the Suffrages of the 
Citizens, at a Time when Titles of 
Honour were propoſed as a gratuitous 
Reward for Virtue; and not, as af- 
terwards, when it was conferred on 
the 9 iſſolute Emperors, nor as it 
has. been. as when 8 . to hi 
every 1 t, by thote ES 
Men, Tn i their Hearts abhor him | 
above all Things.. g. 

Lucius Gellius ſays, (as he himſelf 
does againſt L. Piſo) that he had de- 
ſerved a Corona civica, for having ſa- 
ved the pen ey 2 a- 

ain, was that Cicero, who when 5 | 
- ſed by the prevailing Faction, x" | hy 
baniſhed by it, from the very City he (6 
had ſo lately ſaved with no leſs Pru- 
dence than he had before governed it, 
ſaw the whole PIE Order ge 
into Mourning for him. Why ſhould 
I name the Senate in particular, when 
all Ea in general did the fame, as if it 
had been in ſome 3 Calamity? 
And when he himſelf, in mean Attire, 
and with Hair untrimmed ( as thoſe 
| who were Arraigned, were wont 10 22 

| : med 


l 
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An Mr. Teland's Character of 
ſued to the Clemency of the Peo- 
70 PIs was accompanied by Twenty 
houſand of the nobleſt Perſons to in- 
tercede for him, the greateſt Part 
young Nobles, all in the ſame Dreſs 
with himſelf ? Thus backed, thus 
loved, © thus revered and admired, 
how eaſily might he have refuſed to 
ſubmit himfelf, and revenged himſelf 
7 7 his Enemies by open Force? On 
the contrary, his Anſwer to thoſe who 
blamed him, either for too muck 
Meekneſs, or for Cowardice, was al- 


| Ways; That he had much rather 


ve 
May to the Laws, even though they 
were wreſted to. his utter Ruin, than 
ſeditiouſly to contend with them; 
when, if he either conquer'd, or was 
' { Vanquiſh'd, it would be equally deftru- 
tive to the Laws of the Republick, 
and the Lives of the Citizens. Shall I, 


Ste ( fays he ſomewhere) when ſo many 


Dangers lay in the Way, that if I was 
overcome, the Common-wealth muſt have 
Been ruined, and if 1 conquer d, it muſt | 
Have been by ſo much Blood ſhed, draw up- 
on my ſelf the odious Name of the De- 
roher of my Country, I, who had been 
_ #ts Preſerver ?* Jou ſay I fear Death; (6 
far from it, I would not accept even of 


— 


— 
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Immortality, ' contrary to the Intereſt of "the: 
Publict, mach leſs would I die-to Leu 
it; for I never thought, that thoſe who 
lot their Lives in the Service of . their” 
Country, bad found Death, but rather 
gained Immortality; you may ſay I raue, 
15 you pleaſo: W hat an Example is here, 
of a true ay ap and a real Philo- 
ſopher! rt I 
But to ſhew how mich this Man- 
ner of acting gained him the Good- 
will of the People, and the Eſteem of 
the beſt Meir; Twill be enough to re- 
— how ee ah their Sorrow for his un- N 
xpulſion, was exceeded, by their 4 
Foy for his ſudden Return. 7 
e was every where received with 

the greateſt Reſpect, and met with 
unuſual Honours, in the moſt” remote _ _, 
Proyinces. 'Thoſe who any ways aſ- f 
ſiſted him, were thanked by the Se. 
nate, as he himſelf informs us in his 2 
Oration, pro Domo ſua: And there too 

he numbers up the Decrees that were 
made b his Return, not only 
by Vi ountainneers, and So- 
cieties, 4 alſo by Cities, Jr 7/0 
Provinces, Kings, and in a Word, by | 
the whole World. Not only Am 
Gdors were ſent to meet — congre | 


r. Mr. Toland's Character, Gr. 
* him from all the Cities, Colo- 
| Governments, and Towns of 
: kay (as may be ſeen in his Orations | 
| for P. Sextius, and againſt. L. Piſo,) 
but thoſe who ſent: them alſo kept 
Holidays with their Wives and Chl 
dren, their Servants and Tenants, and 
/ . crouded the Roads to ſee him. The 
Senate and — * met him without 
the City, (an Honour never done to 
ap beſides) as if Rome had been moved 
| from its very Foundations, and had gone 
Po out to rocei ve its Preſer ver. Thus he 
was carried to the Capitol by all Good 
Men, and back to Italy upon 
their Shoulders, - ( as he himſelf ſome - 
_ where ſays, and as ſome Rhetorician, 
under hh Name of Salluf, objects to 
him) Wherefore it was not n 
' Reaſon he thought that one Day to 
be 133 aloft: fate to Im: 
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at Meaſure, reless d 18055 ROY, 
woah r, 1 the Buſing 

t e; I have apply'd 
ſelf, Brutws, principally. & "Y 
Deſire, 10 thoſe Studies yes, 

- the" the Neceſſity of the; Ti 2 
4 me to. diſcontinue then, I ſtill retain d pi 
ind; and have now after a long Interval te- 
ſam's# And inge the Reafon-and Principles e 
el Arts whict concern the right Cotta or 
Lifeyiafe comprehended fn M ee Wi, 
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illollrate this in ine Lain Tongue; not that ! 


magine Phlloſophy might not be underſtood from 


Aways my Opinion, that our own Countrymen 
ve either invented better than the Greeks, or 
have improv'd what they borrow'd from them, 


whenever they eſteem'd the Subject to be worthy 


their Labour. We excel them in the Man- 
ners and Methods of Life, and in the Manage- 
ment of 8 Affairs; "mn 28 

ye undoubtedly fot m'd the Republick on better 
| "Lays and Inſtitutions, ; 1 need * mito the 


Science of War; wherein as we have exceeded 


in Bravery, ſo have we far ſurpaſs'd them in 
Diſcipline. And in thoſe Things which our Fore- 
fathers were polleſs'd- of by Nature, aud not by 
a learned Education, neither Greece, nor any 0- 


ther Nation, is to be compar d to them. Where 
Was there ſuch Steadineſs, ſuch Conſtancy, ſuch 
Greatneſs of Mind, ſacWProbity and Truth, and 


ſuch : admirable. Virtues of every fort, as can 
ſtand in Compariſon with theirs? Greece, indeed, 
excelld us in, all kinds of Literature, in which it 
was eaſie to conquer thoſe who never contended, 
Thus the Race of Poets among the Grecians are 
the moſt ancient of the Learned: ſince Homer 
and He/rod liy'd before the building of Rome, and 
 Archilichas in Romuluſ's Reign; but with us Poe- 
try began much later; for about 10 Vears after 
the City Was built, Livius preſented” a Play in 

the Conſulſhip of C. Claudius, Cœcus's Son, and 
of N. Tuditanus a Year before Eunius was horn, 
Who Was elder than Plautas and Nevin! 1c 
_ + Poetry therefore was but lately known, or 
admitted among us. Tho? the Origines (of Caro) 
mention, that the Gueſts us d at their Banquets 
to ſing the Exploits of famous Men to the Pipe: 


* F : Yet his Speech ſhews their Songſters were in no 


Reputation, 


— 


[ 


recian Books and Maſters, but becauſe it was 
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Reputation, becauſe he objeAs it ta , oe ' 
bilior, as a:Reproachz/that-heicarry/d Pages with | 
him into his Province. For, When ewas Con: | 
ſul,. we know he took Emi with him, ing 

olia. Thus as Poetry was in little Eſteem, do: 


there were few who ſtudy'd it. Vet if any great; - 


Genius's aroſe, they were not inferior go the; 
Greets; and had it been thoughe1a,Qualificss, 
tion in M. Fabius, a Man of the firſt Qual; so: 
paint, can we imagine we ſhould nat hawe had, 
our Polycletus's and Parrahaſiuſ e, as well as ee 

Fame nouriſhes Arts, and we ate animated to, 
Study by Honour, while thoſe things always lie 
uncultivated which meet with no Applauſe. Ihe 
Greeks thought the higheſt Learning conſiſted in: 
Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick; whetefdre A 
minondas, who, in my Opinion, was dhe gra 
Man that Greece produc'd, is reported, t have, 
play'd finely on the Flute. And fore Nes bes 
fore, Themiſtocles was look d on as unpoliſſ de 

tefuſing to handle the Harp at a Feaſt. Mußiei⸗ 
ans therefore flouriſh'd in Greece, every. bne pra- 
Qig'd the Art, and he who was ignorant of it, 
was eſteem'd a Man of no Breeding. GS, ef 
alſo was in wonderful Reputation among 8 
and accorditigly they have had the moſt excellent 

Mathematicians; but we have confin'd this Sei- 
ence to Meaſuring and Reaſoning gy 
But we embrac'd Oratory more early, Fd 
indeed the perfe& and elaborate Kind, yet-ſuch 
as was proper for Harangues: and after wards that 
which was corre& and learned, appeat'd. For 
Galba, Africanus, Lelim, were ſaid to be Men of 
Leiters, and Cato, who was elder than them, 
was nge of much Study; after theſe came Lepr- 
dus, Cur ba, the Gracehi: 4nd: from thence; tgi;gur 
Age there were ſeveral of ſuch diſtinguiſſ d bi- 
ties that they were very 3 all, ine tune | 

N 1 a 2 ine 
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Bat as Ariſtotle, a Man of extraordinary 


und more copious Art. For that kind of Philo- 
ſophy was always, in my Opinion, the moſt per- 
Fe; which enabled a Man to ſpeak largely and 
Foil upon the moſt important Subjects; and 
ii 


that l cou'd venture, aſter the manner of the 
Si] £ 1 ; 
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the reel. Philoſophy lay neglected till the pre- 
ſent Times, and had no Improvements from the 
Luis Tongue; it mall, therefore, be my Under- 
takipg to open and explain it; that if I have been 
ſerviceable to my Countrymen when | was in 

Office, 1 may alſo, if poſſible, be ſo in my Re- 

tirement. As I proceed, it is neceſſary that 1 em- 

ploy the more Application and Care, becauſe 1 

am inform'd ſeveral Books are written in our 

Language inconſiderately, by very worthy. Men, 

but who were no Scholars. For it may happen 

thit a Man may Think properly, and yet be no 
Maſter of Expreſſion; but for any one to ſet him- 
felf to write, who underſtands neither Method, 
nor Ornament, nor can entertain the Reader with 
(Pleaſure; is a wanton Abnſe both of Time 
Learning. Their own Diſciples may read 
their Works, but no one elſe will open them, be- 
fides*thoſe who expect to be indulg'd in the ſame 
Licemtiouſheſs of Scribbling. If therefore | have 
advanc'd the Honour of Oratory in any Degree, 
'by*my Labours, I ſhall open the Treaſures of 
Philoſophy with greater Diligence, from whence 
my Obſervations concerning Eloquence were de- 
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Paris arid abundant Erudition, being ſtung with 
the Reputation of Hocratet, the Rhetorician, began 
to plead and teach publickly, and unite the Know- 
ledge of prudent Conduct and of Eloquence to- 

ether: So it is my Deſign, without laying aſide 
wy Oratorical Studies, to praQiſe this nobler 


theſeEterciſes I am become ſuch a Proficient, 
Greeks, 
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Greeks, to open 2 publick Scheol. A8 latel 
in e your Departure, I tty'd 7 
mong a number of my Acquaintance what I con d 
perform in this Nature: and as formerly. 1 de- 
claim'd at the Bar (at which no one continu'd a 
onger Term than my. ſelf) ſo, this is my Declaim- 
ing in my old Age. My manner was to delire 
any. to propoſe what wy wou'd have me Di- 
ſcourſe upon, and either ſitting or walking I dif- 
cuſs'd the Matter. I have compris'd in five Books 
our five Days Diſputations, in Whieh it was our 
Method that the Auditor ſhou' d firſt declare his 
Opinion, after which I aſſerted the canttaty. For 
this, you know, is the old Socratich mauner of Ar- 
gumentation: Socrates thinking this the readieſt 
way to arrive at the Truth. But that out Düpu- 
tations may appear in a clearer Light, I Will not 
relate them in a narrative Nen 
them as if they were now proceeding , before you, 
and thus let the Dialogue begin 
A. I bold Death to be an Evil. M. To whom 
To thoſe ho are dead, ot thoſe ho mult die? 
A. To both. H. Lis miſęrable therefore, if it 
be an Evil. A. Tis ſo. M. Then as well they 
who are already dead, as thoſe. Who muſt die, are 
miſerable ? A. So I think. AA. Then there is no 
Man but is miſerable. A. None at all. M. Now, 
to make your Argument uniform, all who! engt 
have been, or ever ſhall. be Born, ate not only miſe 
roble, but muſt be eternally ſo? For if, yen ſhou!d 
affirm they.only ate Miſerable who; muſt die call 
that, ever ſhall-live muſt be ſo, for they myſt. die: 
et one would think their Miſery ſhould end in 
ath; but ſince the Dead too are miſerable, we 
are born; to be eternally miſerable; for they muſt 
be mil able who dy d a hundred Ne Years 
ago, or e peak more properly att. who have e- 
vet been Born. A. Ib is my 
wh” | b WS 


M. Pray 


Opinion Entirely; -* 


ES noe. ¶—— — 
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-  ceive Death to be an eternal Evil. 


** 
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M. Pray. tell the; ate you afraid of ſuch things as 


the 4hree- headed Cerberus of Hell, the roaring 
. *Bilidws of Cochran, the Paſſage of Acheron, Tan- 
Talis up to his Chin in Water, yer parched with 


4 Zn H 
Thitſt Or 


ba, unge with cela Toil 


- [sf : 
Z Null. the returning Stone??? 


Perhaps too you have ſome apprehenſſon of the 
4nexorable Judges Minos and Rhadamanthas, be- 
fore hom there is no procuring L. Crafſas, or 
H. Antony to defend you: Or, fince the Cauſe 
is before Græciun Judges, where there is no De- 
'moſthenes to plead for you, but you your ſelf 


before the greateſt Aſſembly muſt defend your 


ſelk. This perhaps you fear, and therefore con- 
A. Can you think me ſo abandon'd to com- 
mon Senſe, as to believe theſe Tales? M. How ! 


don't yon believe dh? A. Not in the leaſt, AA. 


1am ſorry to hear it. A. Why, pray? M. Be- 
cauſe he had need he Eloquent, that ſhou'd attempt 
to diſprove ſuch Things, A. Mho could not? 


A mighty Bufinels truly, to confute the Dreams 


and Staries of Poets and Painters! M. and yet 


the Philoſophers have taken a great deal of Pains 


their Boos to expoſe theſe Notions. A. They 
add line to do then, for who can be ſo void of 
Senſt as d be mod by them? AA. if then there 
nte none wretched in tile next Wörſdi there are 
nons exiſting in the next World. A. So Think, NI. 
Where then hre thoſe you call wretched, or what 
Place do they inhabit? For if they exiſt they muſt 
be ſomewhere. A. 1 do not think they are any 
where. M. Then they do not exiſt. A. Right, and 
yet they are miſerable for this very Reaſonj becauſe 
annihilated.” M. I had müch rather heard peu 
have fear'd"Gorberws, "than! peak ſo inconfferate* 
ede U NE TRY LA ly. 
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. A: How ſo? M. You deny the Exiſtence of 
ſame Perſon, whom e to be miſera⸗ 
ble; is not this abſurdꝰ c For in affitming ſuch a 
deceas'd Perſon is miſerable, you ſay the ſame” 
Perſoh that doth not exiſt, doth exiſt. A. Lam 
not ſo ſtupid as ta talk ſo; M. What then do 
you mean? A. tay, for luſtance, Mur us Org. 
ſas is miſerable, who by dying loſt ſuch immenſe 
Riches; Pumpey is miſerable, for being deprived 
of ſuch Honour. and Dignity» All in ſhort ste 
miſerable who want Life. M. Von are in the 
fame Cuaſe us befor: For they muſt of hecoſſit 
Exiſt, vho Are miſerable; but you juſt naw deuy'd 
the Exiſtence! of the Dead ; it then they ate not in 
Being, they cannot be miſerable. A. Perhaps I 
do not expreſs my ſelf right; for not to Beany 
longer, when we once have been, I think is the 
eateſt Miſery. that may be. M. Nay, by that 
Reafor what can be more wretched than not to 
have been at allꝰ And ſo they NYhð have fever 
yet been Born, are already miferabie betuuſe they 
do nat exiſt: And e our ſelves, if aftet out Death 
we ſhalhbe miſerable, were miſerable alſo before 
we were Born: And yet for my part, I do not 
remember that I was in Miſery before was Born: 
If you are bleſs*d with a better Memory; pray telt 
me what you remember. of your ſelf hen. 
-+4:* Youturn the Matter into Ridicale, as if Þ 
ſaid the "Unborn were miſerable, .'and tot the 
Dead. Ad. Then you fay the Dead are ſo'? A. Ves, 
becauſe they hive once been, and now are not, I 
sfirm-theh1t6 be miſerable. M. You do not ſee 
what Contradictions you run into; for what can 
be more abſurd, than to ſay that he who is not, 
not only is, but alſo is a Wretch? When you go 
out at the Gate Capena, and fee the Tombs of 
Calau, the Scipio's, the Servilii, the Aletelli, 
do” you think them miſerable? A. Since you + 
5 | B 4 take 
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take advantage of a Term, I will no longer ſay 
they are miſerable upon any other account, but 
purely becauſe they do not exiſt.” MH. Then you 
don't ſay Marcus Craſſut is miſerable, but miſerg. 
ble Marcus Craſſus! A. Even fo. A. As if 


whatever you ſpoke of in that manner, muſt not 
of neceſſity either be, or not be. Have you no 


Logick ? Do you not know that among the Priu - 


ciples of that Art, this is taught, viz; Every Pro- 
poſition muſt be either ttue or falſe. Therefore 
; When you ſay miſerable M. Craſſus, yoù either 
ſay in effect, 2f.Creſſus is miſerable (ſo that we 
N Judge Whether the Propofition be true or 
. falſe) or you ſay nothing. . Well, I wilt yield 
up this Point, that the Dead art not miſerable, 
ſince; you have ablig'd me to on that they do 
not exiſt, and therefore cannot poſfibly be miſera- 
ble; But as for. us who live now, and yet muſt 
die, ate not we miſerable; for what Enjoyment 
can we take in Life, when Day and Night we 
cannot but effect, we muſt by and by dieß 
M. Do you obſerve what a great Evil you have 
deliver'd Human Nature from? A. How? AI. 
Wyy, if Death were an Evil to the Dead, we 
mould be in infinite and eternal Miſery. And 
now I ſee the end of our Race, which when we 
have reach'd, nothing more is to be fear d. You 
ſeem to me to fall in wich tbe ingenious Epicar- 
ma's Notion. A. What was it, for I don't re- 
member it? M. I will give you it in Latin, if 1 
can, for you know I no more uſe to quote Greek 
when | am ſpeaking Latin, than Latin when l 


am diſcourſing in Greet. A. I think that right, 
but what was Epicarmas's Notiongn 
M. I wonld not die, but as to being dead, I am 


 #ndifferent. A. Now I recolle& the Greek; and 

ſince you have oblig'd me to on that the Dead ace 
not miſerable, convince me, if you can, chat to die 
2 „ +. 69 18 
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is. no Miſery., 34. That is a ſmall Point to gain. 


2 J aim at greater. '.4. What do von mein n 
, you mall Point, or what greater do you aim 4 ORG 
iſer Becauſe, ſince there is no Evil after Death, Deat 

As py it ſelf can be no Evil; the next State tc dying is 


that after Death, but after Death you ' own there 


1 is no Exil: The Neceffity therefore of dying is 
Prit- not an Evil, as being nothing but the Neceſſny of 
pro- coming where conteſſedly there ſs no Evik 4 | 
efots Iran be more plain in opening theſe things; for 
"Oi ſuch knotty Reafons rather extort my Confeſſion 
GS ren win my Aer, But what are thoſe greater 
6 of | 4 5 you aim at? AM. To ſhew you, fam - 
yield ble, that Death is not unig no Evi, but even a 
table Good, A. I don't exact that of you, but ſhow's 
y 2 be glad to hear what you can G on ſo extraor- 

[+ ny dinaty a Topick : For tho" pethaps you may fall: 
moſt. . fbort of your Deſign to prove Death a Good, 
ment you may yet prove Dearth to be no Evil But L 
owe will not interrupt you, I had rather hear à con- 

Sf tinu'd Diſcourfe. M. If T hould'ask'you' a Que- 
have ſion, will you refuſe to anfwer me? A. I hau. 
JI. not be ſo ill manner d; but unleſs there be an- ab- 


ſolute Neceflity I had rather you' would nor- 


M. ] ſhall comply with your Deſires, and. aſtet 


the beſt manner 1 ean; explain this Notion Not 
"that | wow'd' have you take my Words fos the 
Otacles of Apollo, or think that what I ſhall-de-- 


liver is abſolutely certain and: determin'd: bur 
conſider” me as an ordinary Man, and one out of 
many, eonjecturing only at Probabilities; for far- 
ther than Likelſhood I cannot go. It is enough 
for Them to de-poſitive who make Philoſophy 


their Profeſſon. A. As. you. pleaſe for that 


am prepar d to heat you: MH. We moſt firſt.con-- 
ſidet what Death is, which all Memſeem ſo well! 

to know. Some think Death a Drparting of the: 
Soul from the Body; others think. there. is na De- 
„ rere * attuees, 


A 
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Ne len ne 
Akute, hut that Soul and Body die together. Of 
e think the Soul departs from the Body, 
dome ſay it/is immediately diſpers'd ; others, .thar 
it remains a long while, and others that it always 
exists. But what the Soul is, 'whence it comes, 
Whither it goes, is not a thing agreed upon. Some 
59 16 even thought the Heart to be the Soul, 
whence; we have thoſe Words, Faint-hearted, 
1 garty Friendſhip, and the like. \ Aale 9 a q 
1:11 Empedocles thought the Blood ahout, the Heart 
to be the Soul. Others im 82 a certain part of 
dhe Brain to be the Soul: Others are pleas'd with 
none of theſe Notions, but make the Soul take up 
her Reſidence either iſſthe Heart or the Brain. Some 
have thought the Sou] to be Wind, as the gene- 
xrality of our Countrymen do, from the Greek 
Word zen , Wind; Thus we fay, ſuch a one 
bresth'd out his Soul when he dy'd. Zeno, the 
Stoick, thought the Soul Fire. But tho? theſe 
- Notions of the Soul's being the Heart; Blood, 
*Brain, Wind, Fire, are what obtain molt among 
the Vulgar, yet many private Men have other No- 
tions, as ſevers] ancient Philoſophers in Times 
paſt, and of late Ariftoxenus who was both a Mu 
; ticjan- and Philoſopher, ſaid, that the ſeveral Paris 
of the Haman Body were framed with an harmo- 
nious Conſonance, as the Strings of muſical In- 
ſtruments, and from this Figure and Contexture 
of the Body atyſe various Motions, as Sounds from 
an nſtrument. This Philoſopher ſpoke, in his way, 
but advanc'd no more than what had 1 before 
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been ſaid! by Plato. Xemorrates deny'd the Soul 5 
had any Figure or Shape, ſaying it was' a thing nark 
conſiſting meerly of Numbers, the Powers where- o N 
of Pyebagorat before him ſaid, were of no ſmall WM who 
Force in natural Operations, His Maſter: Plato cour' 
divided the Soul into three Parts: The chief of of 


Which, viz, Reaſon, be plac'd in the Head as in 
FO” | | A 
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a-Fortreſs, from which he ſeparated the other 
two Parts, placing Anger in the Breaſt, and De- 
fire under thoſe Parts which are about the Heart. 
But Decearchus in three Books gives us an ac- = 
count of the Difputings of ſeveral Learned Men 
at Corinth, and introduces one Pherecrates, an ald 
Man of Pbebios, (reported to be of the Family! 
of Deucalion) arguing, that there is no ſuch thing 
as the Soul, but that tis meei ly an mp a 
and that the uſing the Words Animantia ind A. 
nimaſ ia is ridiculous, in às much as neither Man 
nor Beaſt have any Soul, (in Latin, Anima,) and” © 
that the Power by which we do and ſuffer, is e- 
qually ſpread in all living Creatures alike, and 
inſeparable from the Body, as being nothing but 
the Body ſo figur d as by the Force of Nature to 
have Life and Senſe. Ariſtotle, who was much 
Superfor to any for Genius, Learning and Indu- 
ſtry (always excepting Plato) having reckon'd up 
the four known Kinds of Principles, from which 
all things ariſe, imagines there is a certaſu fiftun 
Nature of which the Soul and Mind did conſiſt: 
For to think, to forecaſt, to learn and teach, to 
invent; and many other things of this Nature; a8 
alſo to love, hare, defire, fear, grieve; and lreſojce 
theſe and the like can never proceed ftom any of 
the ſajd four Principles; therefore he adds to 
them a fifth Principle without any proper Name, 
and calls the Soul it ſelf by a new term e. 
Xe, intimating thereby as if it were a continual 
everlaſting Sel-movyer,* 0 oo 5 01 nt 
"If I do not miſtemember "theſe are all the te- 
nirkable Opinſons about the Soul. For L take 
o Notice of Democritus, tho' a worthy Perſon, 
who*tompounded'the Soul by the fortuſtous Cu- 
courſe of ſmooth and round Corpuſcles; a crowd 
of Atoms according to them will make anything. 
Which of all.theſe Opinions muſt be n 
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God muſt j odge, but which is moſt prabable, is a 
Queſlion with Men. Whether will you therefore 


/ 


that wW•e ſift out the trueſt of them, or return to 
vyhere we left off? A. I could wiſh to hear both, 
but you ſay it is difficult; therefore if without 
ihat ſearch we may be delivet'd from the Fear of 
Death, let us diſcourſe upon hat is before us; 
if not, do that now, and leave the reſt ta another 
tunity. MH. What you deſne, I think is 

the moſt convenient: For which ſoever of thoſe 
inions be true, Reaſon will eaſily make it evi · 
nt, that Death certainly cannot be an Evil, but, 
rather a Good. For if the Heart, or Blood, or 


Brain be the Soul, they will certainly periſh with 


the reſt of the Body, upon account of its being 
Corporeal. If it is Air, it will be ſcatter'd: If 
Fire, extinguiſh'd: If, according to Arifloxenes 

Harm any, it will be broke: There is no need o 

mentioning Dicæarcus, who ſays there is no ſuch 
thing as Soul. According to all sheſe Notions 
nothing can affect us after Death, for all Senſation 
is loſt with Life: And nothing, either good or 
bad, can ſigniſie any thing to an inſenſibſe Body. 
Vet the Opinions of the other Philoſophers give 
us: goed Hopes, (if you think it anr- advantage) 
that our Souls upon forſaking theſe Bodies do 
return to Heaven, as their on proper Reũdence. 
A. That Notion. pleaſes me; I wiſh, above all 
things, it may be true; and if it ſnou'd not be 
true, yet methinks I cou'd acquieſce in it with in · 
finite Delight. M. If ſo, what Oecaſon have you 


of me? Can I exeecd: Plato in Eloguence d read 
ver with attention his Book of the Soul it con- 


tains all that can de delir'd. on this Subject. A. 


Ilie iadeed read it and oſten, but 1 know. not 
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all that Belief ſu vaniſhes 1557 2 Bow, | 
comes that to paſs? Do yon allow or not; oty, that. 
the Squliremains after Death? A. 1 allow it 
H. But ſuppoſing the Soul periſhes, what then 
4. They are not miſerable, becauſe. they exit 
not. This you obliged me before to grant. 6 
How. then can Death appeat an Evil ta you, who 
allow. we Mall be happy if the Soul Ms ates | * 3 
or not miſerable, if it periſhes? . +, 
A First of all prove, if. you. pleaſe, that the 3 
Soul doth. exiſt affet Death; but if qu canin 
teach that, as being very difficult,; new at leaſt + "08 
that Death is not at all an Evil: For I am affe 
leaſtit ould be an Evil, | dont ſey to be in a See 
of Inſenf; ** but to be ſubject to be in ſuch a2 
Sie. M. We.can produce the greateſt Am- 
Xemes rities for the Defence of this Opinion; and fuck > 
y 0 Authorkies in all Matters of Diſpute are ftequent- MY 
| ly-al and, as they Onght 10 be, highly y-. 
lued. firſt for Antiquity, which, upon ac- 
count of its being nearer to the beginning uf the 
World, and its divine Origin, might. 1 
Go gt 1 thoſe, ghi 855 e Ds 7 0 


the Se 3 
fa ay i m 20 miu calls Cal . opus 4 
after. Death, nd that Man e e... 
-tingyiſht-by, departing from —.— 1 all 
peri which 70 may remark 8 wt 
. ogy 25 CH — 8 4 
th in · ite, pu ies: m | 
9 * s Pe ſons of 20 Fi wou'd. never. — 8 taken 
| ſuch Cate about [the res, nor conſecen- 


520 then wir uch is gvjolable. Devotion; Noa 4 | 
been perſuaded 7 Death was natigna- + | 
"nivecſatDeſtroQion of the N an, but as, it Were, 
Mi 3 and Change of 1 rin n e 

1 — omen, Heaven,; b „ 
4 * 
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 dyrecable to the general Notion, fays Baan, 
Hence Hercules ùmong the Greeks, afterwards a- 
mong us, nay even as far as the Weſtern Ocean, 
is eſteem'd as a great and powerful God. Hence 
Bacchus, Semele's Son; is honour'd b 4 God. 
And upon account of the ſame Opinion, the two 
Sons of 'Tyndaris, who are reported not only to 
| have been Aſſiſtants in, but alſo Meſſengers of 
ſeveral Victories to the People of Rome. Thus 
Ino, Cadmns's' Daughter, call'd Leucotbea by the 
Greeks, and Matuta by us: And, to mention no 
more Particulars, is nor all Heaven fll'd- "with 
Human Off- ſpring? BE eee 
— Nay, if we ſhould ſeareh farther, and dive into 
all as the Grecian Writers have deliver d even 
of the Gods of the bigheſt Rank; they too will 
be found to be of Human Extraction and from 
Earth advanc'd to Heaven. Inquire, you will ſee 
their Tombs now ſhew'd in Greece; recollect, 
fine you are initiated, What is deliver'd of them 
in the Myſteries, and yon will ſoon be ſenſible 
how true this 7s] The Illiterate, Who knew no- 
thing of Natural Pt loſophy, which Was not cul- 
tivated*ill of late Veuts, advanced as fur in theſe 
Perſuaſtons as Nature and — 5 Reaſoning 
would carry them; they did not know the more 
— — Cauſes of Things, but were indheed by 
n particularly 1 wi And Night,"to think 
*ehofe who had-dy'd' 0 ex ny this uſed 0 
be brought as a moſt convincfug Argument Wh 
We ould” believe there! were ds bebauſe 1 
Nation hath been diſcovet'd, batbarous 
wicked, as not to haye entettained ſöme Notion 
-of a God. um think very wrong of the 
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Gods, but that proceeds from ſome falſe method 
. 'of wr my yet all agree there is ſome Divine 
dir! and Power. Nor'did'the'[ntercootfe'and 
Zonverſation' of Men occaſion this Conſent; nor 
did any Ordinances or Laws force this Opinion 
upon Mankind. And in every thing, the univer- 
fal Conſent and Agreement of Mankind is to be 
look'd upon, as the Law, of Nature, Now'g- 
mong alt thoſe who lament their Friends Deceaſe, 
why do they ſo, but upon Suppoſition of their being 
deprlv'd of the advantages of the Living: Take 
away this Notion, and you will take away their 
Grief, We grieve and are troubled, becauſe 'we -— 
think the Perſon lov'd is depriv'd of the Pleafures 
of Life, and is ſenſible he is ſo. All this we con- 
ceive by the meer Force of Nature, without any 
train of Reaſoning, or acquiſition, of Learning. 
But the greateſt Argument is from Nature her 
ſelf, which ſeems tacitly*ro demonſtrate the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, becauſe all Men make ſuch 
Provifion for Things after their Death. — 
They Sow, and Aſter- ages reap the Nuit: 
As Statins ſays in his Snepbebi. And upon what 
account could any one do fo, unleſs thinking 
that Poſterity alſo had ſome Relation to him? So 
the, induſtrious Farmer plants, Trees, which he 
ſhall never ſee bear Fruit. Nay a greater Genius 
plants a Common-wealth, makes Laws, eſta- 
bliſhes Manners. What means the Procreation 
of Children, gaining a Name, adopting other's 
Sers, . What. our Tombs and Inſcriptions? 
do hey not ſpeak loudly that we have a Regard 
utgre. Things? Can you doubt but all Na- 


tote 8 to de judg'd of, dy her more noble 
.and perfect 


* 


| Þ Productions 85 Among the race of 
Men, Hate to be teputed of à more excel- 
leut Nature, but thoſe who have thought * 

* pa elves 
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ſelves born for the Succour.and Defence of Man- 
kind? Hercules is number'd amongſt the Gods, 
Had he not behayed thus among Men, and by this 
| means open'd himſelf a way to Heaven, he had 
never obtain'd that Glory. But theſe things are 
V; old, and part of our Religion. n 
What do we imagine ſo many great Men in 
our own, Common-wealth thought, Who dy'd 
for it? That their Glory would. be terminated 
by the ſame. ſhart; Period, as their Life? No one 
| ever without a, ſtrong hope of Immortality expo- 


| 1 775 — to Death for his Country. Epaminon- 
1 * 2. 7 miſtocles might have liv'd at caſe, and, not 


to mention Inſtances of ſo remdte Antiquity and 
Foreign, I my ſelf might have done the ſame : 
But I know not how, there is rooted. in the Mind 
uu Expedaion and Hope. of Futurity, never to be 
 . extirpated;;, which. is, moſt forcibic, and appears 
_..mol(t eaſily in the, moſt lofty Minds and'greateſt 
-Genins's. Take this away, and Who would be ſo 
ſenſeleſs as to lead his Life in Labours and Dan- 
et: This I ſpeak of Princes and Men of Power. 


s 22022 22 28 Teer 


do not the Poets ſeek for Glory aſter Death? th 

as we ſee from theſe Verſes. |, de 
_ View Ennits Picture, Countrymen; be dreu gr 
Cx In brighter Colours your Forefa bers Deeds, 2 8 * 
"He demands Glory as a Reward of them whoſe: 1 | 
-Anceltors he had celebrated. Again, th 
graces. 3 
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Glory deſpicable? If the Conſent of all Mankndde 
is the Voice' of Nature, and all that ever haves -— 
been, agree there is ſomething that appertains ts 
them after Death; we muſt think ſo too. Aud 
if we think they who excel in Vittue ot Under- 
ſtanding, becauſe they ſeem endu'd with the no- 
bleſt Nature, do diſcern the Power of Nature 
more than others: Tis probable, ſince thoſe of 
the beſt Nature take ſuch care of haying an lu- 
tereſt in Poſterity, there are ſome things which they 
will be ſenſible of after Det. 
But, as Nature prompts us to believe that there 
are Gods; and Reaſon inſtruQs us what manner 
of Beings they are: So we conclude from the 
Confent of all Nations that the Souls of Men 
ſubſiſt after Death; but what Plsee of Reſidenes 
they enjoy, and what they ate, Reaſon muſt- alſo 
inform us. Ouf Ignerance in theſe Poihts deca- 
ſtön'd the feigming of Hell, and of thoſe Terrors 
which you very rationally. ſeem'd to eontemm: 
For out Bodies dying, and bong put 'into the 
Earth, (from whetice comes the 


, 
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ie Word: 10 for 
they imagin'd that the Dead lived aftetwards un 
der Ground. This Opinion drew after it 
great Miſtakes; which the Poets helped to in- 
creaſe: For the Theatre, which is generally 
thtonged with Women and Children, is mighti- 
1y movid at the hearing ſuch pompbus Lines 2 
tec at 262 02d? ono Gr ens 
From the deep Shades 1 come, thro! tailſome Wa fe 

| Tro mighty Clejts and hanging Rocks of Sone, 
e to . Where thickeſt Darkneſs ſpreads eternal Ngbi. 
dias And «his Ertor prevailed ſo much-(ito*: now 
hen think it grows out of vogue) that tho thep knew! = 
the Bodies of the Dead were burnt, yet tley pte · 
tende that ſueh things were done in Heſi, u, 
wilbout Bodies, it is impoſſible either to do or e- 
NN. b ven 
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ven to conceive. They had no Notion that Souls 
could ever ſubſiſt of themſelves; and therefore 
they ſtudy d for ſome Form or Figure. To this 
end; is all; Hamers Account of the Dead, and my 
Friend Ay eee Necromancy; laſtly, hence pro- 
| ro the Lake of Avernm in our Neighhour - 
l bere Souls are rais'd in the dark gloom of Night 
ro open Gates of Acheron, compell c 
+ By powerful C hamm. 
And theſe Souls they muſt needs make to ſpeak, 
Which. cannot be done without a Tongue and a 
Palate, or the Force and Figure of Jaws, Breaſt, 
nd Lungs: They could perceive nothing by their 
Mind, and therefore referr'd all Things to the 
yes. But tis the patt of a-wiſe Man to with- 
draw. the Mind from the Senſes, and to think 
differently; from, the Vulgar: I therefore believe 
that Id, o many Ages; ſeveral... others, have 
thought the Soul Immortal; but, if we may be - 
lieve Books, the fitſt that taught that Opinion, 
was Pherecyaes, à Man of great Antiquity, ſince 
he liv'd in the Reign of my Predeceſſor Tallut 
Huoſtilius: And it was very much ſtrengthen'd by 
the Diſeiple of that Philoſopher Nysbagorat, who. 
came-into:/:a/yin the Reign of Tarquin tbe Proud, 
after having #11'd all Greece! with his Reputation 
and Doctrine; inſomuch that for many Ages af-, 
ter wards the Name of the Pythagoreaus Was in 
fo much Eſteem, that none elle were lobok'd 
upon as Learned. S | 
But to return to the Ancients, - They ſeldom 
gave any Reaſon for their Notions; or if they did, 
it was contain'd in Poetry and Deſcriptions; Pla- 
z0-is:ſaid to have come to Jraly, to learn the Do- 
Arines of the Pythagoreaus; and there, among ma ' 
ny others, to have made an Acquaintatice/ withs 
«ie  Archytas. 
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Achytas and Timæus, and learn'd all the Notions 
of the Pytbagoreant, and not only to have been of 
the ſame Opinion with Pythagoras concerning the 
Immortality of the Soul, but alſo to have eſta- 
bliſh'd- it with convincing Arguments; which, un- 
leſs you defire. to be inform'd, I ſhall omit, and 
in ſo doing relinquiſh all Hopes of Immortality. 
A. Have you rais'd my Hopes and ExpeQations fo 
high, and do you now forſake me? I had rather 
{miſtake with Plato, who l know you have a great 
Value for, and who l admire ſpeaking thro? your 
Mouth, than be in the right with the other Phi- 
loſophers. M. Handſomly ſpoke; 1 my: ſelf ſnou'd 
not grieve to miſtake with Plato. To begin; Do 
we, as of moſt other things, doubt alſo of this, 
(tho' we have the leaſt Reaſon to doubt here, 
for we have Mathematical Demonſtration) that 
the Earth is plac'd in the middle of the Univerſe 
or, as tis call'd, the Center, and in reſpe& of 
the Circumference of the whole Heaven to be 
but a Point: And the four Elements, of which. 
all Things are compos'd, to be endu'd with par- 
ticular Natures; ſo that the watry and earthy 
Parts, by their own Gravity, ſhould in equal 
Angles deſcend upon the Earth, and Sea, The 
other two Elements; Air and Fire, as the former 
were carry'd by their own Gravity to the Center 
of the World; ſo theſe on the contrary” ſhould 
fly up in right Lines towards: thoſe heavenly - 
Spaces, either by force of their own i 
pos d deſſrous of thoſe upper Regions; or as be- 
ing lighter they were driven up by the ſaperior 
Gravity of the former. This being cettain, it 
follows neceſſarily, the Soul upon its Departure 
out of the Body, whether Air or Fire; muſt be 
carry'd upwards. But ſuppoſing it a Number, 
which,” I think, is a Saying of more Subtilty that 
Clearneſs,%or of that fifth Nature, which is more 
C1” . | tal . 


talk'd of than underſtood, theſe are more pure 
and refin'd than the other, Air or Fire, and there- 
fore muſt upon this Suppoſition fly to the greateſt 
- Diſtance from the Earth. One of theſe the Soul 
muſt be, for I can never think it ſo: Vegetable a 
| _- thing as to be Heart, Brain, or, as Empedocles 
thought, Blood: | \ 47253861 i 
Let us paſs over Dicæarcut, and Ariſtoxenes his 
Contemporary and Fellow Scholar, both learn- 
ed Men; one of whom never ſeem'd 'concern'd 
that he had no Soul; and the other ſo delighted 
- with his Muſick, as to endeavour to give it ſome 
Relation to theſe: more ſerious Matters. We may 
conceive Harmony to be form'd out of the Inter- 
vals of Sounds, which according as they are ming- 
led together make Tunes. But I cannot ſee how 
the Poſition of the Members, and the Figure of 
the Body can make any Harmony withodt a Soul. 
But this Man, tho' he does not want for Learn- 
ere theſe things give place to his Maſter 
Ariſlotle. He may teach Muſick, and according 
to the Greet Frov erz 


> © "Let each one exerciſe is private Craft. * 
But let us utterly reject that fortuitous jum- 
bling together of light and round Atoms, which 
. Demorritns, however, maintains to be warm and 
. ſpirable; that is Auimal. So that ſuch a Soul 
(which if it be poflibly fram'd of thoſe four Ele- 
ments whereof all things are ſaid 40 be produc'd, 
is, Air inflam'd, as Panettns ftems inclin'd to 
22 muſt of Neceſſity fly to the upper Regi- 
ons, for theſe two Elements have nothing in 
them that is capable of ſinking, but always en- 
dieayour to riſe upwards. Thus whether the Par- 
ticles which form the Soul be diffipated, they 
mult be ſo, at a great diſtance from the Earth; or 
whether they remain and pteſerye Bax Nie * 


. 


- 


5j d up to the Heavens; be it which it Will, the 
will eaſily, break thro' and divide the groſs a 


congealed Air which ſurrounds the Earth: For 
the Soul is of a more volatile or rather fiery Na- 
ture-than that Air which I juſt now called groſs. 
and. congealed; and this may be gather'd from 
hence; namely, that our Bodies, tho“ fram'd out 
of thoſe earthly groſs Elements, are warm'd by | 


the heat of the Soul. | 


Beſides it follows, that the Soul will ealily break 
thro' the, Air, becauſe nothing can be ſo ſubtle,” 
nothing ſo ſwift _as_ to compare with the Soul, 
If therefore. it remains incorruptible and always  - 
the ſame, it muſt of Neceſſity penetrate thro” and 
cut all theſe Skies, which are fi11'd with Clouds, 


Rain, Winds, and which are moiſt and duskiſh as 


being fill'd with theſe Exhalations of the Earth. 
When the Soul hath paſs'd over this Region, and 
hath arriv'd at and perceives a Nature like it ſelf, 


compounded of thin Air and the Sun's temperate 
Heat, it acquieſces in thoſe Warmths, and endea- 


vours to raiſe it ſelf no farther, For when it is plac d 
in a Region of like Warmth and Sug with it 
j 


ſelf, it is pois'd with equal Weights, and inclines 


on neither ſide, Then it is in its natural Seat, When 


it hath pierced to Things like it ſelf ; where want- 
ing nothing, it is nouriſh'd and. ſuſtain'd with the 


poſſeſs thoſe things 


94082 
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they muſt therefore of greater Neceſſity be e — 


g 


ſame -Neuriſhment as the Stars are, And in 8 


much as we genetally ate inflam'd by the Luſts 
of the Body to all inordinate Deſites, and are ſo 
much the more greedy, , as we envy thoſe Who 
ſe th which we endeavour to obs... 
tain: We ſhall then be indeed happy, when ha- 
ving quitted our Bodies, we ſhall at the ſame time 
diveſt our ſelves of all our Deſites, and of Envy, 
what now we but ſeldom do, when we'haye: 

1 8 | . *» bd. FI 11543 Wh ole | 


+ from the Seat of the Soul to the Eyes, Ears, and 
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ſtole a few Minutes of leiſute, we then ſhall do 
more willingly, and wholly employ our 7.45 in 
ſtadying and finding out the Nature of all Things. 
For both Nature has implanted in our Minds an 
inſatiable Deſire of finding out Truth; and alſo 
the very Qualities of thoſe Places which we ſhall 
arrive at, will proporflunably increaſe our defire 
of being acquainted with Things celeſtial, as they 
facilitate and make eaſie the Ways and Methods 
of acquiring that Knowledge. The Hope of This 
it _ was that rais'd up the ancient Philoſophy. 
And this they will then compleatly enjoy, which 
even when they inhabited the Earth, and were in- 
terted in thick Clouds of Darkneſs, they ardent- 
Iy defired to know. | 1 
But if they may think they have done any thing 
of Moment, who have ſeen the Mouth of the 
Pontat, and thoſe Straights that were paſd'd by 
that Ship which is call'd 97 4 ES 
Argos, becauſe it bore the Argive FHeroe | 
Who brought the Golden Fleece triumphant Home: 


Or thoſe who have ſeen that Sea, 5 
» Which fevers Europe from burut Africk's Coaſt: 


What a wondrous Spectacle may we imagine it, 
to ſee at one view the whole Earth, its Poſition, 
Form, Bulk, all the habitable Regions; and again, 
thoſe which exceſſive Heat or Cold render unha- 
bitable? For what we do ſee at preſent, we do 
not ſee with our Eyes; neither is there any Senſa- 
tion in the Body; for, as we are told, not only by 
- Philoſophers, but by Phyſicians; who have'open'd 
and difleQed thoſe Parts, there are ſeveral Ducts 


Noſe, and therefore oftentimes in intenſe think- 
ing, or when we are afflicted with ſome Diſtem-- 
5 5 Per, 


Fg 
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14 per, tho out Eyes and Ears are in the moſt ex- 
8 in dalle Perfection, yet do we neither ſee nor hear: 
ings. hence .it follows that the Mind only hears, and 
san ot thoſe Parts , which are as it were but the 
alſo indows or Caſements of the Soul, utterly in- 
ſhall capable of ſeeing. or hearing unleſs. the Soul be 
efire preſent, and in thoſe Parts perform ſuch Operati- 


ons. By means of the ſame Saul too we com- 
prehend the moſt "ifferent Objects, as Colour; 8a · 
vour, Heat, Smells, Sound: Which the Soul ne- 


This 
phy. ver could know by means of, five; Meſſengers, 
hich unleſs all was-referr'd to it, and it was {ole Judge, 


of all. But all things will appear more clear and 


lent- diſtinct when the Soul ſhall have arriv'd at her 

| natural Seat. For now, tho! the Organs of Senſe, 
hing thro? which the Soul performs its ſeveral Opera- 
the tions are contriv'd with wonderful Art by Na- 


tore, the Body which is earthy and concreted ſtill 
darkens and puzzles the Soul in acting. But when; 
the, Soul is diſtinct by it ſelf, nothing will hinder, 
its diſcerning every thing as it is in reality. 
If there were occaſion, it would be very eaſie 
to expatiate in the Deſcription of the many vari- 
ous Proſpects the Soul would enjoy in thoſe c- 
leſtial Regions: Thinking of theſs things, I often 
wonder at the Iimpudence of ſome Philoſophers,” 
who pretend to admire the Knowledge of Na- 
ture, and give the higheſt, Thanks, to-the F 2 
of ĩt, and worſtiip him as God: For by means of 
him, they ſay, they are freed. from the moſt tyran- 
nical Lords, continual Horror, and Dread Day 
and Night; what Horror, what Dread? what old 
Woman can there be fooliſh enough to fear thoſe 
things you cbnfeſs you ſhould: have dreaded, had 
Ou not learnt Philoſophy 2? ?: E rb 911 
WIG eee 1.164 a eee 
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it hath, and what Place it is in. Or if they cold 


theit Sight; or whether its Subtilty would de ſuch 
5 no Eye cou diſcover: Let them; ſay , mazine 
this, whoiſap they cannot under ſtand Soul diſtinct 


. 
* £ 
A 


| the Soul mare cloſely, it appears to me moe dif- 


 c6very they ſhall' totally-periſh when they die; 
which were it true, (for ſhall not now diſpute 


ways comptehend what the Soul is ſeparate from 
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. Shoder, the Ghoſt, and the dert Conris of 
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i Silence and Horror and Eterval' Night. -, | 
Is not a Philoſopher” aſhant'd to boaſt he ferry 
not theſe Things, und hath diſeover'd them to be 
Lies? We may eaſily gueſs at the natural Strerigth 
of their Minds, who could believe theſe things 
were it not for Learning. They think they have 
gin'd ſome vaſt Advantage, who have made 2 Diſ- 


that Point) 'what'hath it that is matter of Glory 
or oy? Tho” indeed 1 can find no" ſufficient 
Reaſon not to think Pyrbagoras and Plato's Opini- 
on true. For even if Plato ſhould not bring one 
Argument to prove what he ſays, yet (ſo great 

ference have I for the Man) I ſbould go near 
to believe it upon his ſole Authority. But he bath 
brought ſuch Arguments as ſnew he endeavour'd 
to perſuade others, and was entirely convinc'd So 
himſelf," ' „es zum ee 
Vet a great many oppoſe this Opinion, and lef 
condemn'the'Soul to Death like a Criminal, Tho th) 
they have uo other Reaſon not to believe the rs 
Soul's Immortality, than that they cannot any 80 


DDr 


they Body; As if they knew any better what the 
lis in the Body, what Figure and Magaitude 


- 


ſee all the inward Parts of any Mat, let Them 
imagine whether the Soul would be ſubject to 


from Body, let them ſay duflat they mean by 
Soul i Body, When I confider the Nature of 


fun 
8 | 
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ficult to determine what the Soul is when join - 
ed to the Body, and as it were id a ſtrange He- 
bitation, than What it will de when it ſhall de- 
He and go to the open Heaven, its. proper 


welling ; for unleſs we can comprehend what 
the Nature of an Object may be which we 
haye not ſeen, we can never comprehend God 
56 d the Divine Nature diſtin, from 
d Jo. Dicearchus. indeed, and Ariftoxenes, 


becauſe. it was hard to find out the Nature of 
die; the pou, CF d that there was any Soul. at all, 
| And indeed it's the higheſt Knowledgethe Soul 
3lory can gain, to know it ſelf. This was the intent 
cient of the Precept of Apollo, adviſing every one to 


know himſelf: For I do not think that in this 
he meant to adviſe us to conſider our Limbs, 
Stature and Figure; for we are not meer Badies, 
nor do I now ſpeak this to thy Body. Therefore 
when he ſaid Know thy ſelf, he ſaid, know thy 
Soul; for the Body is but a Receptacle of the 


Jpini- 
gone 
great 
) near 
2 hath 
our'd 


vinc'd Soul. Whatever your Soul performs, is per- 
| | formed by You. To know this, therefore, un- 
, and leſs it had been Divine, had not been a wor- 
Tho thy Precept for a higher Nature to give; But 
ve the granting the Soul it ſelf cannot tell. what'ithe 
Xt any oul is, doth it any way follow but that it may 


know at leaſt that it is, doth exiſt,, doth, move 
it ſelf? Hence arifes. the Argument of Plato, 


> from 
hat the 
aitade 
*cou!d 


Them | i . 
ect 10 ich is always moved is Eternal ; bus 

n ſuch that which gives Motionra ſomethingelſe, and yer 
maine »g, when its 
distinct ceaſe alſh. 

rag bY. Are bat Je becanſe: it | 
ure 7 it ſelf never ceaſes to move; but i: 
ieee To „ 
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alſo 4 Spring 22 rciple of Motion toallother 
Object. Prog, are moved. A Principle bath nd 


Beginning, for all thing. are produced from 4 
22 but it ſelf cam el feos not bing 1 


Pr int ure produced other thing , 
woulil be 1 a Princ: We Fibes it never 
began tobe, it will never die or ceaſe 10 be: For 

.# Principle, when extin@, can neither be enlevew» 

el again by another, wor can it ſelf creats, becauſe 


wlll me muſt be produced by a' Prineeple. I. 
o. -* 145 Privezple of Motiow proceeds from 


ſome Self-mover; And that is neither born mor 
run it dre; if it could, the whole Heavens and 
Earth would fall together and remain without 
#ny Motion, without any poſſibility of gaining an 
new Impulſe by which they ſhould be moved. 
Sue they it is plain, that that muſt be eternal 
bie moves it ſelf, who can deny the Sous 
? for everything that is ugi- 


baviny this Property tha 
red iy an external Impulſe is inanimate. What- 
ever enjoys animal Life is carried by its own inter- 
wal Motion: For this is the Nature and Proper- 
: 755 of the Soul: So that if that alone, of all things, 
s a Sf mover, unqueſtionably it never was born, 
au is eternal. Let the whole Mob of Philo- 
ſophers (for ſo I take the Freedom to call all 
Who differ from Plato and Socrates and that 
Set) uſe all their trifling Endeavours: They 
. will not only be unable to explain any thin 
with ſuch .Exa@neſs as this is done, but will 
alſo be unadle to comprehend with vrhat cu- 
ious Subtilty this Conclufion is drawn. The 
Soul therefore perceives it moves, and at the 

- ſame time perceives it moves by its own natn- 
17 Force, and no external one.; neither can it 
ever be forſaken by it felf; from whence it pro- 
ceeds that N muſt be Eternal: Unfeſs you tave 
a kd | a 


Linie 


perſuaded, and would by no means raiſe Dit- 


 ficulties and ObjeQions in my own. Mind, ſo 


mightily. am I in love with this Opinion. 
| 12 Do you then think thoſe Arguments of 
no Weight, which demonſtrate that there are 
in the Soul of Man Divine Properties, which, 
could I poffibly conceive how they could be pro- 
duced, I might. then ſee how they might_die? 
For I think-my'ſelf able to give an Acco 
ow the Blood, the Choler, the Phlegrh, the 
nes, the Nerves, the Veins, in ſhort, how 
all the Members- and Parts of the Body are 
compoſed; and of what they are formed. Had 
the Soul it ſelf no other lity in it, but that 
of being the Occaſion of Life in us, I might 
as well impute to Nature the Life of Man, as 
that of a Vine or any other Tree; for we lay 
that even theſe too live. Likewiſe, were 
Soul of Man only moved to avoid or to deſire, 
theſe Properties would be common with It and 
Brute Beaſts ; but it hath nobler Prerogatives; 
firſt it enjoys an infinite Memory of innume- 
rable TranſaQions and Things, which Plate 
conceives to be the Remembrance of a former 
Life: For in his Book entitled Menon, Se- 
crates asks' 8 Boy ſome Geometrical Queſtions 
about meaſuring a Square, he anſwers them 
like a Child, and yet the Queſtions are ſo eaſie, 
that in Progreſs, of anſwering, he affirms ja 
as he would do had he learnt Geometry. Whence 
Socrates concludes, that to learn is nothing but 
to remember: But this matter. he handles more 
accurately in the Diſcourſe he made the Tame 


Day he dy'd; ſhewing that any one who ſeem 


entirely ignorant of all things, will yet by his 
Anſwers, to * properly queſtions him, 
2H 4 Has make 


* 
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make it appear he doth not ſo much learn thoſe 
things, as by recolleQing remember; and that 
neither was it poſſible to be conceived how 
From our Childhood we ſhould have the Noti- 
ons and Ideas of ſo many and ſuch great things 
treaſured up in the Mind, unleſs the Soul had 
deen converſant in the Knowledge of things 
before it entered into this Body. And as. 
| whe Body was notbing; as Plato every where 
aſſerts, (for he calls that nothihg which is born 
und perifhes; and that only, properly ſpeaking, 
to be, which is always the ſame; ſuch he terms 
Ideas and we Images) the Soul could not 
come to know theſe things when immerſed in 
the Body, and conſequently brought the Know- 
ed them into the 40 This too takes 
off from the Wonder of knowing ſo many 
things; the Soul doth not perceive them 
upon her coming firſt into this confuſed and 
ſtrange Houſe of the Body, but after ſhe 
' has compoſed her ſelf, and is at eafe, then 
{he recolleQs thoſe things in her Memory: 
Thus, to learn is nothing but to remember, 1 
indeed am ſtruck with a greater Admiration of 
Memory; for what is that by which we're- 
Nane | in Power hath it? Whence is its 


tbr as trot tus cs. 


ature ? I inquire not what prodigious Me- 
mories Smonidet and Theodefes, and Ciuæus who 
was ſent Embaſſador dy Fyrrbus to the Senate, 
ate reported to have had: Nor that Charma- 
Aas lately, and Scegſius Merrodorus, or our Hor- 
- Zenſius; | mean only the common Memory of 
Man; and more eſpecially of them who are 
<onverſant'in ſome-noble Study and Art; and 
the Capacity of whoſe Mind it is difficult to 
* , ſo many things do they remem- 


But 


- 


But whither does all this tend, will you ſay ? 


Tam conũdering what that Power is, and whence 

it proceeds: Not from the Blood ſure, nor 
the Heart, not Brain, neither is it formed of 
Atomes. "Whether the Soul be Air or Fire I 
know. not, not am 1 aſhamed to acknowledge 
my ſelf Ignotant, when lam ſo. If I durſt de poli- 
tive in any matter of Obſcurity, 1ſhoutdaftirm 
that whether the Soul, be Air or Fire, it is cer- 
tainly, Divine; for I beſeech you, can you ima- 
-gine, that ſuch a noble Faculty as the Memory 
could aner compounded and made of 
Clouds, or of the foggy, Air? Tho' you can- 
not ſee the Eſſence of ir, yet you may ſee its 
2500 Properties. Nay, if not that, yet at leaſt 

you may its Extent, What then, ſhall wethink 
the Soul endued with a Capaciouſneſs where- 
in, as in a Veſſel, whatſoever we remember is 
poured?. That is abſurd, for what Bottom or 
what Figure. can the Mind be conceived to 

have? Or what ſufficient Capaciouſneſs? Or 
Mall we think the Soul takes Impteſſions like 
Wax, and the Memory to be the Traces and 
Marks of thoſe Impreſſions in the Mind? What 
Marks can there be even of Things, much 
leſs of Words: How can the Soul have Room 
enough, to contain ſo great a Number of Ima- 
ges What wondrous Power ot Faculty is that 
which finds out things before Concealed, and ip 
therefore. called Invention ? Can you think this 
made of an earthly, mortal, and periſhable- 
Nature? What are our Thoughts of him who- 
firſt gave Names to things, which Pyrbagerat 
thinks an Inſtance of the higheſt Wiſdom;. 
or of him who united Mankind into Socies 
ties, which till then was ſcattered. abroad ; or 
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- Voice, which ſeemed (7 toms in a few 
t 


againſt Beaſts: ſo that after ſuc 


ornamental Arts of Life? An extraordinary Plea - 


the Revolutions and Motions of theſe, ſhew'd, 
of him who created theſe Wonders in the Hea- 


netz in aS here, he, after a ſort, did the ſame 


dne Converſion ſhould regulate ſeveral Mo- 


| Bux Philoſophy, che Mottier of all Arts, what 


Letters; or of him who obſerved the Courſe 
of the wandering Stars, their Progreſſions and 
Stations? Were not all theſe great Men? Were 
not they greater who found out Corn, 'Cloaths, 
Houſes, the Neceſlaries of Life, and Defences 

h poliſhing, we 
had Leiſure, from the more neceſfacy Occupa- 
tions, to apply our ſelves to the more elegant and 


ſure was invented for the Ears, 1 mean that of 
theregular Variety and Nature of Sounds. Then 
we obſerved the Stars, as well thoſe which are 
fixed, as thoſe which, only in Name and 
not in Fact, are wandering. Hewho obſerved 


at the ſame time, that his Soul was like that 


vens. For when Archimedes made the Moti- 
ons of Sun, Moon, and five wandering Pla- 
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thing as Plato's God, whom in his Timexs, be 
pretends, built the World, by ordering ſo that 


2 
- 


tions different in Slowneſs and Swiftneſs, If 
this could not be done in the World without a 
God, neither could Archimedes imitate thoſe 
Motions in bis Sphere without a Divine and 
God-like S hl.. 
_ Nay, I think that the more generally known 
27 eaſie things, cannot be performed but by a 
Divine Impulſe, Thus I cannot think a Poet 
can write a lofty Poem, without ſome heaven- 
Ny Inſtinct of Soul; nor an Orator, without ſome 
uperior Influence, ſpeak a Diſcourſe filled 
with lofty Exprefſions and noble. 
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ivit, Plato ſays, except the Gift, and, as I ſay, the 
Invention of the Gods? Twas this firſt trained 
us up to the Worſhip of them, and chen to 
Juſtice) between Mankind, founded on the So- 
ciety of Man, and afterwards to Modeſty, and 
Greatneſs of Mind; twas that which diſpelled abe 
Miſt from before the Mind, as tho' it wett from 
the Eyes, and enabled us to ſee all things, thaſe a+, 
bove, thoſe below, thoſe in the beginning, end, 
and middle. I entirely perſuade my ſelf, that a 
power mult be Divine which can perform! ſo 
many great things. What is Memory of Things. 
and Words? What is Invention? What is it, 
but ſuch as nothing greater can be conceived to 
be, even in a God? For | do not think that the 
Gods are delighted with Ambraſia or Nectar, 
or with Javentas, who ſerves them: 1 regard not 
Homer, when he ſays Ganyme natched> 


de was 
into Heaven, by teaſon of his Beauty, to- be 
bearer to Jupiter. There was no juſt. 
Cauſe why he ſhould do ſo. great an Injury to- 
Laomedon. Theſe were all FiQions of Homer, 
who imputed Human Adions to the Gods: I 
wiſh he had rather inculcated Divine ones upon 
us. But what may we call Divine; to live, to 
de wiſe, to invent, to remember. Upon Ac- 


25 Euripides, who is bolder in his Expreſſion, 
calls ita God; indeedif God be either Air or Fire, 
the Sout of Man is ſo too; For as that Ce- 
leſtial Nature is uamixt with Earth or Water, 


Poet ſo is the Humane Soul in like manner void of 
ven- both. But if there be a fifth Nature, ſuch as 
ome is introduced by, Ari/tetle, this is the Eſſeuce of 
illed Gods and Souls. n ot) 1. 
eats, Agreeable to this Opinion, we have expreſs d 


ſelves thus in oun Conſolation. The O- 
141. > Us 


count of theſe, the Soul, as 1 (ay, is Divine, 


rigin- 4 
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_ rigin of Souls cannot poſſibly be found upon 


Earth:' For the Soul is not compounded” of 
diſſimilar Parts, or any thing which may tiſe 
from, or be made of Earth: Nothipg that is 


of an airy; fiery, or earthly Subſtance; for in 


none of theſe, is there any thing which js iu - 
dued with the Power of Remembring, Un- 
derſtanding, Thinking; any thing which is able 
to recollect the Paſt, foreſee the Future, and 


comprehend the Preſent: Which AQs are on- 


ly Divine; nor is it ever to be comprehended 
whence they ſhould be deriv'd to Man, but 
from God. The Soul then is endued with 
2 more peculiar Nature, perfectly diſtiuct from 
the more general and known ones. What- 
ever therefore Underſtands, Tbinks, Wills, 
Lives, is Heavenly and Divine, and, for the 
ſame Reaſon, Eternal. Even God himſelf, 
as conceiv'd by us, can no other wiſe be con- 
ceiv'd' than as a Mind free, ſeparate, and di- 
ſtinct from all mortal Conctetion, knowing 
and moving all Things, and endued with eter - 
ternal Motiouun. 
Oft this Kind, and of the ſame Nature is the 
Soul of Man. Where then is Soul, or what 
is-it? Where is yours, or what is it? Can you 
tell me? Becauſe I have not a Knowledge ex- 
tenſive enough to underſtand all 1 could wiſh, 
muſt I not therefore make uſe of what I have? 
The Soul is not able to ſee it ſelf, but like the Eye, 
which, without being able to view it (elf, views 
all other Objects. It ſees not its own Shape, 
which is but little; but admit that it. cannot, 
tho" in ſome manner it may yet be ſaid to do, 
I will urge the Argument no more, it ſees at 
leaſt its Power, its Sagacity, Memory, Moti- 
on, Swifineſs.- Theſe are noble, divine and 
$i 511 5 al eternal 
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eternal. . It is n matter of [nqui- 
what Figure it hath, or 2 it is ſeated: 
For as hen we ſee firſt the A Fe and 
Clearneſs of the Heavens, then ſo futpriſing a 
ſwiftgeſs of Revolution, as not to be compte 
hended; then the regular Varieties of Days 4 
Nights, the four Divi ions of the Seaſons? 6 


adapted fog, the r Node, Corn, and the Tem- 
rament of Our Bodies; and the Sun, the Go- 


— and Leader of all theſe, and the Moon, 
dy her increaſe and decay of Lig t as it were 
102 80 inſtead gf a Kalendar ; when' we ſee the 

ve Stars, ſo exact in their Courſes, carry'd 
by different Motions to each other iu one Orb 
divided into twelve Parts: When we view the 
nightly Proſpect of the Sky, every where beau 
tify'd with Stars, then the Globe of Earth rais d 
up from the Sea, and fixed in the middle Point 
of the Univerſe, and habitable and cultivated: 
in two diſtant Climes, one of which, to wit, 
that we inhabit, is toward the North ander * 


Seven Stars, where 
Fierce Northern Blaſts congeal the fleecy Snow. 


The other Southern, which is unknown to us;. 
the Greeks, call it Antipodes-; and all other 
Parts uninhabitable, either frozen with Cold, or. 
burns, up With Heat ; This which. we inhabit. 
is tempetate, where conſtantly i in due Jene 


Te Air is mild, the Winds do ſoftly breathe, 

' The Trees do paint themſelves in various Hues, 

Ad loaded Bongbs bend with the weighty Huis, 

De ne! Felds a plemeons * yield, .. 

he K ountains: flow, the Nouri tbe Mead 
oe. * | 
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When we ſee toch the Nuimbers of Cattle, ſome D 
for Food, ſome for Tillage, ſome for Catria tic 
Come for Tloathing ; and when, to — | 
all, we ſee Man, the Contemplator of the cog ſu 
mans and Gods, and their humble Worſhi fo 
* ewile Earth, and Seas, and all the hit 

ſervient io Man's Uſe: hit 
When, | ſay, we ſee theſe and innumerable fre 
other Things of the like Nature, can we doubt Pr 
that ſome Creator Preſides over "theſe Thi 
if they began to be; as Plato thinks: Or if, fo! 
| Ariftotle imagines, they have exiſted from ſo1 
| {boat that there is ſome Supreme Go- vel 
yernour of ſo magnificent a Work? So tho” Dr 
the Soul of Man is no more to be ſeen by out De 
bodily Eyes;than God; yet as we may diſcover | 
God from his Works, o from'Memory, from ſec 
2 ſwiftneſs of Motion, and all the 
auty of Virtue, the Divine Natute of the 
Soul may be known, In what part of the 
Body is it then? I imagine in the Head, and 1 
have Reaſons for my Opinion, but ſhall tell 
them another time; tis enough now to ſhow 
71 * is a Soul in you, Of what Nature 
P Of one peculiar to it ſelf But ſuppoſe 
It an air af fiery Subſtance, it is nothing to the 


ſeat, Purpoſe. _ Obſerve only this. As yon 
3 is, tho you are ae of the 
lace he 98 es in, and his 1. ſo 255 
may be aſſured you — a Soul in 
you are ignorant both of its ence 221 

| i what Part it reſides. For valeſs We are al- 
together ſtupid in Matters of Natural Philoſo- 
phy, we cannot. doubt, the Soul bath. no di 
milar, mixt, heterogeneous Parts in it; 55 
on that Accoufft is not diviſible, ſeparable, or 
-difcerptible, and conſequently cannot die; — 
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| Neath is as it were a Deſcerption Jerzens 
tion of thoſe Parts Which were 9955 ethe 

before. by ſome Ligatures. Upon the 
ſuch like — Socrates rely d, and theres 
fore ſought no one to plead: for him, nor di 
himſelf ſupplieate his Judges: Bat . 
himſelf with a noble Ob inacy, A 

from the Greatueſs of his Mind, not "4 
Pride. Upon the very Day he ded * = diſcoutſ 
largely upon theſe things; and 4 few Nays . 
fore, when he might have eſcaped from P. 
ſon, he generouſly refus d to do it. A Ng 


very Moment he was to drink the 

Draught, he diſconrs'd not like one driven to, - 

Death, but like one aſcending to Heaven. | 
Far this was his 5 5, thus he. « 
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ture 7 hs defray my ruin 8 * 
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learned Men ſhould do. Nor could any one 
_ doubr of this, viz; that, hen we think intenſe · 
| moo the Soul, we are ſubje& to the ſame 
libfortune as they who look full on the Mid- 
day Son; our Mind, contemplating it ſelf and 
the Nature of the Soul, is often dazled; and ſo 
in both Caſes we loſe the advantage of our 
Diligence. Therefore our Ratiocination doubts, 
gazes-round it, ſtops, looks often back, like 
bone 4 Ship-board un the vaſt Sea: But theſe 
Proofs are àutient, and taken from the Greeks,” 
Cs departed out of Life as if he were glad 
ne had got an occaſion of dying. For that 
God which rules in us, forbids us to quit Life 
without Orders from him. But when God 
hath given us a ſufficient Cavſe to die, as for- 
merly to Socrates, lately to Cato, and many o- 
thers; then every wiſe Man will depart with 
for. ont of this Darkneſs into that gloricus 
Jight : Yet did not Socrates willfully break the 
Chains of his Prifon, the Body; but as ſum- 
mon'd by a Magiftracy, or lawful Power, fo 
when call'd by God, he departed. For the bu- 
finefs of the whole Life of a Philoſopher is to 


' 


praftiſe Death. a, v3 1 133 
Por what elſe do we do, when we abſtradt 
vu Minds from ſenſual Pleaſures, that is from 
the Body, from the Love of Mony which is 
the Servant and Gratifier of the , from 
Pablick'Concerns and from all Buſineſs? What 
Is this, 1 ſay, but uſing the Soul to live by it 
ſelf, and ſeparating it from the Body? To ſe- 
re op! thus from the Body, is teach · 
Ing it to die. Let us then practiſe this, let us 
ſeparate our ſelves as much as may be ftom 
*bor Bol; — is; let . — . felves 
to die; ing we make . preſent 
M2 TOE: eartbly 
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earthly Life, bear a Reſemblance to that fu- 
ture heavenly One, and whenever our Souls 
mall be free from the Incumbrances of our 
Bodies, they ſhall the ſooner arrive at their 
happy Mantions: For thoſe which have been 
enſlaved to their Bodies will much ſlower 
enter into their Happineſs, upon account of 
their being fetter'd up for many Years: 
When we come there, then ſhall we live in- 
deed; This Life is a Death, which 1 could 
curſe, if I might. 4. You have lameiited 
Life and its Miſeries enough in your Conſo- 
lation, in reading which 1 always wiſh heart: 
ly to leave this World; but nom more eſpe- 
cially upon hearing your preſent Diſcourſe. 44. 
The time will come ſpeedily, when you muſt, | 
whether you are willing or not, for Time 
flies. I am ſo far from thinking Death the only 
Evil, as you did a little while ago, that Il ra- 
ther imagine it to be the only Good; ſince je 
will either make us Gods our felves, or place 4 
us with the Gods. A. But ſtill there are many 
ho don't approve of theſe Notions. AA. I will 
never quit this Diſcourſe, till I have clear'd all 
the Scruples that can make you think Death an 
Evil. A. How can any one have any Seruple, 
after having heard your Arguments? M. Do 
you ask how? There are Legions that oppoſe 
this Opinion; not only the Epicureaui, whom I 


1 


do not deſpiſe, (and yet 1 know; not how, they - 
ate genetally contemn'd by the greateſt Scho- 
- lars) but Dicæanc bas too, whom I greatly ad- 


7 vehemently: oppos'd the Immortali- 

of the Soul: For he writ three Books, in- 
2 tituled Lesbian, becauſe made at Mieyleue, in 
Which be endeavours to prove the Soul mor- 
tal. The Stoicks indeed give us a large Du- 
4 ration 
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ration as it were to Ravens, and afficm the 
Soul will exiſt very long, but not for ever. 
Will you now have me prove that, even if 

it were ſo, Death cannot be well reckon'd in 
the Number of Evils? A. As you pleaſe for 
that, but 1 am ſtedfaſtly reſoly'd never to be 
perſuaded out of Immortality. Af. I commend 
you; tho” yet we ought not to be too confident 
on any Point, for weare often perſuaded by ſome 

_ ſubtle Concluſion; we miſtake, and alter our 
Opinions even in Matters of more Clearneſs 
than this is; for in theſe there is indeed ſome 
Obſeurity. Therefore let us arm our ſelves with 
Reaſons, leſt we ſhould be * A. 
With all my Heart, but | ſhall take care never 
to be ſo, H. Have you any Reaſon, then, 
why we ſhould not diſmiſs our good Friends 
the Srorchs, they who aſſert the Soul exiſts 
when departed from the Body, but continues 
not to exiſt eternally, A. Who them, who 
- allow what is the only Difficulty in the Que- 
ſtion; to wit, That the Soul can exiſt diſtin 
and ſeparate from the Body, but after granting 
that, allow not what is the Conſequence of 
ſuch Premiſes, namely, that ſince the Soul can 
exiſt ſeparate, it may exiſt ſo always? M. Yau 
make a very juſt Reflection on them. But ſhall 
- we believe Panætius, who: diſagrees from his 
. Maſter Plato? Upon every Occafion he calls 
"him divine, wiſeſt, holieſt, the Homer of Phi- 
"loſophers; and yet approves not of his Notion 
of the Soul's Immortality. He affirms, what- 
ever is born, or began tobe, muſt die, (as is 
on all hands allow'd) and argues Souls are 
born, from the Likeneſs of Children to their 
Pitents in their Humours, Abilities of their 
Mind, as well as Features of Body. 82 


3 
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oy nothing can grieve but it muſt be diſor- 


d, that Which may be diſordet'd, may die: 


if hat Souls are diforder'd, and therefore ſub» 
in ject to Pill in ee 201 ID 

for But it is very eaſſe to confute theſe Argu- 
de ments, ſor they proceed from his not knows. 
end - or from his diſſembling the Knowledge of 


it, that Whatever is ſpoken for the Immortall- 
ty of the Soul, is ſpoken for it as confider'd'a 
Kind: free from all ſuch” Diſorders and Paſ- 
' fions, 'as Anger, Hatred; Luſt, c. and which 
his great Maſter againft whom he writes; con- 
ceives ſeparate from the Soul. Now ſueh a 
Likeneſs appears more evident in Beaſts, whoſe 
Souls are not indued with - Reaſon. But the 
greateſt Likeneſs of Men conſiſts in their Bo- 
dies, and it is very material, even to the Souls, 
in what Bodies they are placed. Fot many 
things proceed from the Body, which either 
give the Mind an edge, or take it off. Ari- 
ful ſays, all ingenious Men are melancholy ; 
and I wiſh often I my ſelf was more ſo. He 
reckons'up ſeveral, and taking it for Fact, pro- 
ceeds to account for it. If then thoſe things 
which are produced in the Body have ſuch 8 
influence over the Body, (and in thoſe thin 
whatever they be, all Similirade eonſiſts) it 


born. I take no notice of Unlikeneſs, tho 
that be an Argument as much for me, as the 
other is againſt me. 1 wiſh-Paretins was now 

preſent, | would ask him which of his Family, 
the Nephew of Africauum's Brother Ws like ? 
Was He'like his Father in Face; or Manners, 
h was ſo like the moſt profligate Wretohes, 
_ Who was the Wiſe and Eldquent'P. 2 a 
Nephew n 2 
, cn 


Jows not at'all that any Likeneſs of the'Soul'ls 
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Children and Relations, which I need not men. 
tion here? But What am I talking ot? I for- 
get to prove, after having urg'd the Argument 
of the Soul's Immortality, that tho“ Souls 
ſnould die, yet Death could not be miſerable. 
A. I took notice of you, but with great Plea- 
ſure let you make a Digreſſion from the, Point, 
. argu'd for the Immortality of the 
nnd an ene 27 $008 2111 0 
. I ſee you aim at high Things, and are 
enger 10 g0 to Heaven. A. I hope l ſhall; but 
ſuppoſing, as ihey will have it, the Soul doth not 
- Exiſt after Death, we ate then depriv'd of the 
Hope ofa happier Life. M. What Evil doth that 
Opinion uſherin? For if the Soul periſhes like 
the Body, can there be Paiu, or ang Senſation 
at all in the Body after Death, No 7 ſays 
it, tho! Epicurus accuſes Democritus of doing 
10; and his Seholats deny it: Then there is no 
-Senfation in the Sou), for if it is no Where, 
where then can the Evil be, for there is no 
third State? It may perhaps be ſaid, the very de- 
-parture of the Soul from the Body is not without 
Pain? That is 3 trifle: Bat I think that too 
falſe, for the Departure oftentimes. is, without 
any Senſation, and ſometimes with Pleaſure: 
Bot be it what it will, it muſt be inconſiderable, 
»becauſe it is Momentary. The cauſe of all. that 
Pain and Grief is rather the Departure of all 
the Enjoy ments of Life; but ſuppoſe L-ſhould 
5 7 it is rather a Deliverance from all the Evils 
. of Life? Shall J here lament the Life of Man? 
I could do it, and for good Reaſons; but why, 
When I am endeavorring to prove we ate not 
miſerable after Death, ſhou'd I make even Life 
more miſerable by lamenting it? 1 have done 
this in the Book of Conſolation 1 wrote 11 
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my ſelf. The truth therefore is, Death. does 
not take us from Happineſs, but Miſery, H- 
 gefias, of Cyrene, diſcourſed ſo latgely on this 
Point, that King Pzolomy forbad him diſputing + 
any thing of that Nature in the Schools, be- 
cauſe ſeveral upon hearing him, had KiIVd 1 
themſelves. There is an Epigram of Callima- 

cbus, which tells us that Cleombrotus the Am- 
braciote, without any Misfortune happening to 

him, meerly upon reading Plato's Pede, leap'd. 

off a Wall into the Sea. The Book of Hage: 

fias is intituled The Faſter ; becauſe one that 

had died for Want, is in it recovered by his 
Friends; and he tells them all the Misfortuses 
Human Life is expos'd to. I could ſay a 1 
deal on this Subject, tho“ not ſo much ad he 

who thought it Was ne Advantage to any one 

to have lived, . Not to bring any other In- 
ſtances than my ſelf, had I dy'd before I had : 
been depriv'd' of all my Family; and publick ' 
Employments and Honours, Death had not ta- 

xen me from Happineſs but Miſery, x. 

But let us Inſtance in ſome one who hath ne- 
ver felt any frown of Fortune: Let it be Me- 
tells, he who was happy in four Children: 

But Priamns was bleſſed with Fifty, ſeventeen 

of which were by his lawful Wife. Fortune 

had the ſame Power over each of theſe, but 
uſed it only in one. Metellus was laid on the 
Pile by a moltitude of Sons, Daughters; Ne- 
phews and Nieces. But King Priamat was” 
deprived of all his numerous Offspring, and at 
laſt dragg'd from the Altar, and killed by his 
Enem - Had he dy'd when his Children were 
all living, and Kingdom ſecure, © 
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Au Barbarich State and Pomp, 
I Palaces with golden Ro 
Had he gone from Happineſs or Miſery? He 
would certainly have ſeem'd to have gone from 
Happineſs ;| but in reality it had been better for 
him, nor ever had thoſe: mournful Lines been 


All lately Troy I ſaw is Flames, 
hd Royal Priam weltring in his Blood, | 
fwd with rhe Stream the Fane ¶ Jove defil'd. 


As if any thing better than ſuch à Death could 
then happen/to him. Had he dy'd before, he 
+ would got have felt ſuch Misfortunes; and be- 
fore they arcived, he wou d have loſt all Senſati- 
un. Had my Friend Pompey dy d when he was 
ſick at Naples, he had been happy; but upon 
decaſion of his Recovery, the Citizens, nay all 
the Towns round about, ſhew'd great Demon- 
ſtrations of Joy, and congratulated him. But if 
he had Ve then, which had he depgrted from, 
 Heoppineſs or Miſery? Surely from Miſery, for 
he had not made War with his Son · in- laẽ ; 
he had not taken up Arms without any Prepa - 
ration; he had not left his Home; he had not 
fled from Italy: Andi laſtly, after the defeat of 
his Army, he had not expoſed himſelf to the 
Power and Sword of Slaves; his Children had 
not been deſtroy d, and all his Fortunes ſeiz'd 
on by the Conqueror, Had he dy'd then, he had 
dy'd in the heighth of Proſperity; by prolong- 
ing his Life ſo little a time, how many and 
= how incredible Calamities did be bring upon 
I " his Head? S398. ine, batt T's ' 
Al! theſe things are avoided by Death; and 
not happen, yet we thereby —_— 


the poſſibility of their happening. 

— AMetellus's Fortune; as 
were more Men happy than unhappy 
or as if there vrete any thing certain in Li 


2 


But let it be granted that Men are deprived of 


good Things, of Happineſs ;. and therefore the 
Dead want the Pleaſures of Life: Thus they 
muſt ſay, But can he who doth not exiſt want 
any thing? The very Word to Want implies 
Miſery :- It intimates, he had it once, but | 
not now; he defires it, he asks for it, he is in 
need of it. For theſe I think ate the luconve- 
niencies of wanting. He wants Sight; hate- 
ful Blindneſs ! bis Children; fad Solitude! 
There is Senſe in this, talking of the Living: 
but the Dead cannot only not want the Con- 


veniencies of Life, but even not Life it ſelf. 


For the Dead do not exiſt. Can any one ſay 
we Who tive want Horns, or Wings? NO. 


not proper and ſuitable to our Nature, is not 
wanting it; even tho* we know we have it 
not. This Argument is to be preſs'd home 


and thoroughly conſider' d; laying that down - 


as certain which we prov'd before, vis. 


the Soul is mortal, tis impoſſible ta doubt 


har it 015 — in Death, ſo utterly, as not 00 
etain the lealt Senſe.” This being e we 
muſt proceed to conſider what it is to 
that there may be no Perplexity in the T 
To Want, then, implies, not having what w 
defire, for Defire is included in wanting; un- 
leſs you give the Word a more reſtrained Senſe, 
as wanting any thing in a Fever. Aad again 
to want hath another Signification; one ſaid 
to want what he doth not perceive he wants; 


Why? For, the not having any thing Which is 


tho? it u 10 dificulty- to! bear that Want. 
There 


” 
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There cin be no Want in Death, becauſe all 
Seuſation is impoſſible. That too is ſaid to 
want Good, which is Evil. But no one even 
lividg can want what is Good, unleſs he ſtands 
in need of iti. A living Perſon may be con- 
ceivd to want a: Kingdom. [This cannot be fo 
well apply'd to your ſelf; as to Tarquin, when 
driven from his Kingdom; but it is impoſſible 
to conceive any thing like it in a dead Perſon, 
for to want implies Senſation, but the Dead 
have none, therefore they can with no Proprie- 
ty de ſuid to ar. RL pern 
But why ſhould we treat this Point as one 
of Philoſophy ;; when the ſubject Matter ſeems 
not to require ſuch Reaſoniag? How often 
have not only our Generals, but even whole 
Armies gone to certain Death. If Death had 
deen feared, L. Brutus oppoſiug the Return of 

- the Tyrant he had driven out, had not dy'd in 
the Battel: Decius, the Father, fighting With 
the Latini, nor the Son fighting with the Etraſci, 
and his Nephew with Pyrrbus, had not expo- 
fed themſelves to their Enemies Weapons and 

- dy'd. Spain had not ſeen the two Scipios fall- 
ing in one and the ſame Wat for their Coun- 
try; Canne, Paulus, and Geminus ; FVenuſia, 
Mercellus; the Latini,  Albinss ; the Leucani, 
Gracchas; are any of theſe. now miſerable? 
No, nor were they ſo immediately after their 
Death, for no one can be miſerable without 
Senſation. But that very thing to be wichout 
Senſation is hateful: Hateful indeed, if it were 
to want; but ſince it is clear nothing can exiſt 
in him who doth not exiſt himſelf, nothing 
can be hateful to him who wants Senſation. 
But we dwell too much upon this; I do it 
only; becaoſe all the ſhrinking of the Mind — 
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feat of Death n For ing 
can diſtinguiſh, (Which, is as. clear gs the Sun 
that the Soul and Hog, perithin the whol 
Animal being deſtroy d, a pniverſal Ruin bap- 
ing, that Animal which once was, is po. 
more, is aninihilaced ; he will perfeRly perceive 
there is 2 of Oran. oe a * 
taur, which gever did exiſt at all, an * 
memnon — oy A. Camillus is go more 
concern d abhont this preſent Civil Wat, than [4 
was: for the taking of Rome when he Was l- 
ving: Why therefore ſhould Cumillus grieve 
if he had thought this preſent Scene of '/ 
fairs would happen aboũt fifty Yeats after his 
Deceaſe ; or why ſhould 1grieve, tho? 1 ſhould 
imagine à thouſand Years hence ſome ot 
Nation ſhould. make themſelves Maſters of o 
City and Empire? Becanſe out Country is fo 
dear to us, we limit not our Concern for 
by what we can poſſibly feel, but by its o 
ety. TS TED N eee, 
A wiſe Man therefore is never deterred by 
Death, (which, by reaſon of innumerable Ca- 
ſualties, is every Day threatning us, and on 
account of the Shortneſs of Life, cannot po 
ſibly be far off) ſo as to hinder him from'ufi 
all proyifipnal Care for the Commonwealth 
bis Relations, and having a regard for Poſter]. 
ty, thoꝰ he ſhall have no Senſation of any Tranſ- 
actions which, may come to paſs. Even he, 
therefore, who thinks the Soul Mortal, wy 
endeavour to perform immortal Actions, not 
digg for the ſake of Glory, which he cannot feel, but 
Jon, for the ſake of Virtue, which is neceſſarily fol- 
lowed by Glory, tho? you have tio Views his 
o it ar | 
Way. | Ihe Nature of things is thus: As Li 
ee, 


f 
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us, ſo is Death: the end. A W was of 
zucern to us before we were born, ſo nothing 

i be when we tte dend. vir then 

an there be in Death, fince it cotcernsneither 

the Dead nor the Livin n of * it 

' Hurts, and there is no oh 

make it molt eaſie confiderit as os as eau any 
would defire to liye 90 — — nary 
at after ke had ſpent 60, he 

Gather 36 . Notonly Men, A. —obiry 

not. if we * 5 CxedifF ales, Tapia dee pro- 

; digi age Oh Moni Latmos; T'faney he is not 

Female; do you think he is in Pain when the 
bl isin Eclipſe leaſt ſhe ſhould not kiſs him, 
for which End it's ſaid ſhe laid him aſleep there? 

at can he be in Pain for, who is without all ol 


nſation? Sleep is, you fee, an Image of Death; 
a uſe it every Day, and do yon doubt whe- 


0 
er there be 'any Senſation in Death it ſelf, 


het you ſee there is none even in its 1 el 
Away then with that trifling Saying which 
is beneath the Stupidity even of an od Woman; 
to wit, that tis a miſerable thing to die before 
ones time: What time? Is it not that which 
Nature has appointed? She haſh lent us Life 
as. it, were Mony, wi you tin wn _ 
when .ſhe Will call hy th 
mould you complain, if 1 15 it when ſhe 
thinks 90 She lent it on that very Condition. The 
ſame People think too, if one die in is Youth 
it is an Occaſion of great Sorrow; but if he 
dies in bis. N de is not at all to be be wailec. 
Aud yet Nature deals more ſeverely with theſe 
n with tho e who are more grown up. Ay, but 
lu they, the Infant had not yet taſted the Sweets of 
fe, but the Youth had bonceived Hopes of arriv- 
Dig at great Ss and had even begun to 
enjoy 
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enjoy them. In all other Caſes it is better 
to have ſome Share of a good thing, than nome; 
why is it not ſo too in Life? The” Callimachis 
not improperly 'remarks, that Priam W 
oftener than Troiſas, yet they are genera 
thought happy who die in a good old Age. 
Why ſo? . 

by deing longer, grow more pleaſant to them: 


But nothing is pleaſanter than Wiſdom to Man, 


which Age, tho' it takes all other things from 
us, yet gives us that. But what ſhall we call 
« long Life? What can be long to Mau? Are 
we not now Boys, preſently Youths, in the 
midſtofour Race old Age ſeizes us before we ate 


% 


cannot [conceive that Life would, 


aware, But becauſe we are uſed to no farther. 


Proſpe&s; we call this long. All things are 
eſtimated long or ſhort, according to our ge- 


neral Notion of Life, Near the River Hypa- | 


vir, which flows out of Europe into Pos, 
Ariſtotie tells us; there are little Animals that 


ve but one Day. One of theſe then that dies. 
at the eighth Hour dies old, but one that dies 


at Sun-fet, ' and eſpecially when the Days 
are longeſt, is decrepit, Compare then our 
longeſt date of Life with Eternity, we ſhall be 
found to live in Compariſon no longer than 
thoſe little Animals. 7 Oo 


Let us then throw ande theſe Fooleries (for 


what ſofter Name can I give them) and place 
a hoppy Life in Steadineſs and Magnanimity 
of Mind, in a Contempt of Human things, and 
in all manner of Virtne. For now we e&f- 
feminate our ſelves with haraſſing Apptetn 
ons, that if Death ſhould wry us before 
we have obtained the vain Promiſes of the falſe 
Fortune-telters,” we ſhall be deprived and chest - 
<d of yalt Felicicies. Out Minds are here * 
1 tar 
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ured with Expectations, and with the Fear of 
ſeeing them fruſtrated. How happy ought we 
to think that N which when we have 
Aniſhed, we ſhall be free from all Cares, all 
Solicitudes How much am | delighted with 
 Theramene;? What a lofty Soul is he of! Tho' 
1 weep when: I read of his Fate; yet that great 
Man ſeems not to die miſerably. When he 
win impriſoned by order of the t irty Tyrants, 
de drank off the Poiſon as if he were a · dry, 
— Foes the reſt out of the Cup with ſo much 
orce, that it ſounded on the Floor, and then 
ſmiling ſaid, I drink zo beautiful Critias, who 
had been the moſt violent againſt him, For it 
is cuſtomary with the Greeks to name the Man 
they intend to give the Cop to neit. The er- 
_cellent Mau was pleaſant. to bis laſt Moment, 
even when he had that within him which he 
knew. would be his Death. And he thereby 
foretold the Death of him who occaſioned his, 
and which ſoon gfter happened. Who, that thinks 
Death an Evil, can commend this Evenneſs of 
Temper in Death? Soerates a few Years after- 
Wards was confined in the ſame Priſon, and 
Arank the ſame, deadly Cup, being e 
by. the like Villany of his 01 ges, as The 
- . wenes of the Tyrants. But bow doth .. "Plat 
make him ſpeak to his Judges, fp by bad re- 
f e e, 0 1e. 1 7 
1 am in great Hopes, wages , (lags 
that I fb all Te e 4 7; Dying. Er eithe "ul 


q "theſe — rg neceſſur ane Ws that 
HH Een; away A 75 Senſe 

tion, or that tis a departing from this 10 ſome 
2 8 Face WW oe er, ij fon 

Death be | 7 e that Sleep which, it with 


ay Dre or hens, and gives #6. 7 


manner 7 
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flil and undiſturbed Reſt, Good Gods! what ® 
Happineſs is it to dye? What Number of Day* © 
can there be found preferable to ſuch a Night, a 
al ſucceeding E ar will be? M bo can be ns, | 
pier than J am? But if the other Opinion 
true, and Death be ' a departing 10 that Place 
which ſe 2 oper ene j that Gs Ze new? 
; for then we ſball eſcape from tboſe Who out 
pig be Jud 2 2 ear before thoſe hs 
are ſuch indeed; Minos, Radamanthus, /Eacus, 
Triptolemus ; and dwell with them who have 
lived juſtly, and with Integrity. Can ſuch aChange 
& this ſeem undeſirable to you? How pleaſant as 
think it muſt be, to converſe with Orpheus, 
Moſeus, Homer, Heliod? Fit were poſſible to 
dye a Hundred Deaths, I won d doit togain ſuch © 
Advantages 4s I mention. How ſhall The delighted, 1 
when | meet with Palamedes and Ajax, and others | 
who have been circumvented by unjuſt Fudges. I 
would examine the Prudence of that great King 
who led ſo mi oy an Army to Troy, and try that 
F Ulyſſes andSy iphus. Nor for the Examination 
of theſe Things ef I be condemned there, a I * + 
am here. or have you my Judges, (I meanthoſe » 
who were for me) fear d Death ; for no Evil c 
happen to a good Man, either Living or Dead, for 
bers never neglecteũ by the Immortal Gods; neither - 
hath this happened to me accidentally: Nor have 
J any Reaſon to be angry either with them who 
have accuſed me, or with them who have con- 
demned me, unleſs it be becauſe they meant it 
i=. And thus he went on thro” all his Speech; 
towards the End he ſpoke thus: But wow it is 
Time for us to depart hence, I to dye, you olive; © 
but whether of the two be beſt, the Immort 
Gods only know, for I believe wo Man does, © 
D Hor 
; x 


* 


. -"decda Man worthy of Sparta! I think him even 
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-.. How muchrather wou'd I have this Man's Soul, 
than the Fortunes of all thoſe who condemned 
him., He himſelf knew which was zbe better, 
th he ſays, only the Immortal Gods do; for in his 
Speech he tells which is: but tothe laſt he keeps 
his Reſolution, of not poſitively affirming any 
thing. And let us reſolve to think nothing an 
Evil, which Nature hath laid upon All. Let us 
conſider, that if Death be an Evil, tis an eternal 
one: Death indeed may be the End of a miſerable 
Life; but if Death be miſerable, That there is 
no End of. But why do I inſtance Socrates and 

| Theramenes, Men excellent for Wiſdom and Vir. 
tue; when a Lacedemonian, whoſe very Name is 
forgotten, had ſuch Contempt for Death, that 
when by Sentence of the Ephors he was carried 
to it, and his Conntenance being chearfal, and 

Bis Behaviour eaſy, ſome one of his Enemies 
asked him, Whether he deſpiſed Lycurgas's Laws: 
He anſwered, I on the contrary greatly thank 
him for laying ſuch a Fine upon me, as | can pay 
Without borrowing or pawning. This was in: 


:'= 8 2282 FF 


innocent, upon account of his Noble Carriage; 
bur City hath had innumerable Examples of this 
kind, But why ſhould'I quote Princes and Ge- 
-nerals, when Cate acquaints us, that whole Le. 
gions went often with Joy to ſuch Attacks, as 
they never thought they ſhould come off from, 
W ith the like Spirit the Lacedemoniant died at 
 Thermopyle ; upon whom Smonides: 
Tel Sparta, Stranger, thus you ſee us lye, 
Is we Obedience 2 Sacred Laws. 2 | 
What ſays their General Leonidas, March on with 
2 reſolute Heart to Day, O Lacedemontans pets 
haps to Night we may ſup with the Happy 8 
wor] W226 
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While: Lycurgas's Laws flour iſh'd, this Nation 

had acres; Bravery. One of them, when a 

Perfan Enemy ſaid in Bravado, You ſhall not ſee 

the Sun for the Multitude of our Darts and Ar- 

rows-fiying over your Heads; He replied, Then 

we ſhall fight in the Shade. I have hithertotalk'd 

of Men: But how bravely did the Spartan Mo- 

ther behave herſelf, who after ſhe had ſent her 

Son to the Battle, and heard he was killed, ſaid,” 

I therefore bore him, that he ſhould not ſcruple 

to dye for his Country. „ 60S. 
But be that ſo. The Spartan Women were 

hardy and valiant, upon account of their Diſeĩ- 

pline. Shall we not therefore admire Theoderas 

of Cyrene, an extraordinary Philoſopher? When 

King Lyfimachas threatened him with the Croſsg 

he anſwered, Threaten your effeminate Cour“ | 

tiers wich ſuch terrible Things; Theodorns cares 4 

not whether he tot in the Air or iu the Ground. 

This Saying puts me in Mind of 9 

thing of Burying, and its Rites. The Matter 

will not now be difficult, our former Premiſes 

being ſettled, which relate to out having no 

Senſation, What Socrates thought of this, is 

yery plain from that Book where his Death is 

deſcribed; which 1 have often ſpoke of. For 

after having diſcourſed much of the Immorta- 

lity of the Soul, and when the time of his Dean 

was now very near, Crito asking him how he 

would beburied; he anſwered, Tam afraid, my 

Friends, I have waſted a great deal of Time tos 

Parpoſe; for I have not yet perſwaded my Friend, 


e | 

% oo bur / fall fly away from hence, A i 

win bing of m/e bebind. © But, Crito, E e 
dee thing of me, bury it how you pleaſe.” 5 AS: | 
tow believe me, — de part hence, none of you. LOS 
Wn RE. - Adeicably well ſpoken, both gradity-  » 
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ing his Friend, and at the ſame time ſhewing his 
own Unconcernedneſs for every thing of this 
Nature. Diogenes was rougher, and like a Cy- 
nic, ordered himſelf to be flung out unburied : 
His Friends asked him, What, would you 
« be expoſed to Beaſts and Birds? * No, by 
% no Means (anſwered he) but lay a Stick by 
« me, that I may beat them away. How can V 
e you do that, replied they, for you will not Sc 
feel them? What then fignifies their Bitings 
„ tome, if I ſhall not feel them? Anaxagoras ric 
too ſpoke nobly: Being extreamly ill at Lamp- | 
ſacus, and being asked by Ms Friends whether 
_he would be carried to his eee 
if he ſhould dye, anſwered, The Way j equally He 
Jong from all Places into Happineſs. But every uſe 
thing appertaining to Burying, is to be confi- he. 
dered as belonging only to the Body, whether : 
the Soul exiſt or no; And it is plain the Body 
hath no Senſation, whether the Soul bedeſtroy- 
ed, or whether it has an Exiſtence in ſome other 
Place. | 
* But all Things are full of Errors. Achille 
d drags Hedor ty'd to his Chariot, and I believe 
imagines he feels how he is torn and diſmem- 
ber'd : thus he thinks be revenges himſelf; and 
the Mother laments. it as the moſt bitter Af- 
- Theſe Eyes have ſeen a barbarous woeful Sight, 
Great Hector dragg'd behind the Chariot Wheels, 


What Hector? Or how long will he be He 
Je Alccius ſpeaks better, and Achilles 
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| wiſe, ſays . 2 * | . 
D Royal Priam I reſtor d the Corpſe, * 


ector I have ta ever, 
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Then you did not ot drag Hector, at your Chariot- 
which once was Hector. 


Thus another — or riſes from the Dead, and- 
will not let his Mother fleep. 


Tall thee Mother, eaſing Cares with Sleep; 5 
Awake and bury Me, thy wretched Son, 


When theſe Verſes are Sung to NY 
Solemn Mufick, which fills all the Theater 
with Grief, "tis difficult not to think the unbu- 
ried miſerable: 


Awake and bury me, 1 i Beats 
And rat e en devour my Limbs, _ 


He is afraid, leſt his Limbs ſhould not be ſo⸗ 
uſeful to him, if torn ; but is under no A 
henfion about them, if they ſhould be burnt. 


Fee the | eat Monarchs Limbs unburied li-, 
Spread [4 0 the Field, and clotted all. with Gore. = 


J cannot conceive he ſhould be afraid, when 

he fings fo exquiſitely; we mult lay down'as 
certain, nothing is to be feared after Death; — 5 ] 

ſome revenge themſelves upon their Enemiks, 
even after they are dead. 5 eſtes, in Ennis, Nl 
at Atreut ſhould ” + | 
be Ship-wrack'd. This is indeed a ſad Thing, 
and very painful; but the reſt is | trifling, : 3. 


esl * d u pon the ſhaggy. Rock, © 55 
eee. ties the Soner IE puzrrid cu, 
Unburied ever. | 
The, very Rock and Stones have as: PR | 


jon as he who was lying on it, #ho 
oo. Por imagines all this 15 3 Tt 
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Tei bim uot even enjoy the Body's Port, 
The Grave, nor after Life remain in Peace. 


You ſee what great Miſtakes thefe are; they - 


think the Grave a Haven of the Body, and 
that the Dead are at Reſt only in à Sepul- 
cher. Pelops was mightily to blame for not 
teaching 55 Son better, and telling him 
dow much Burial was to be regarded, ' 

But why ſhould 1 take Notice of the Errors 


3 of Particulars, when I might animadvert upon 


thoſe of whole Nations, The Egyprians em- 
. balm their Dead, and keep them at Home, 


The Per/ians daub their Dead all over with 


War, and then burythem, that the Bodies may 
aſt as Jong as poſſiple. The Magi never bury 
_ their Dead, unleſs firſt torn by ſome Beaſts, 
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that hath lived perfectly well. Man Things are 
cometo a Maturity for my own Death, and I 


wiſh] had dy*d long ago. For 1 had nothing more 
to wiſh for; I had filled all the Offices of Life, 


and could expect nothing but Storms of For- 
tune, If therefore Reaſon alone ſhould be too 
weak to make us neglect Death, yet a well- 


ſpent Life may oblige us to think we have 


lived long enough. For the Dead'do not want 
either Riches, or Honours, ot Dignities, or Praiſe, 
tho” they have not any Senſation. For tho' Glory 


hath nothing deſirable, yet it follows Virtue as 


the Shadow. does the Bod. The true Judgment 
of the Multitude upon the Good, if ever they 


have ſuch a one, is more to be praiſed in them, 


than the Dead to be thought happy upon that 
Account. 5 

I can no ways agree to ſay, however it may 
be taken, that Lycargus and Solow were other 
than excellent Lawgivers, or Themiſtocles and 
Epaminondas great Generals. Neptune ſhall 
ſooner overwhelm and deſtroy the Ifland Salas 


mis itſelf, than the Memory of the Victory won 


there ſhall periſh; aud Leuctra may more cafily 


be taken out of Beotia, than the Glory. of the 
Battle of Leuctra. Still more laſting will be the 
Fame of Curiut, Fabricius, 2 he ewo _ 


Scipio's, the two Africani, Maximus, Marcellus, 
Paulus, Cato, Cælius, and of a great many o: 


thers; whoſe Virtues, whoever ſhall in ſame 
Degree have imitated, not eſtimating by e 7 


pular- Applauſe, but by the ſteady Praiſe 


good Men, may go, if ever there be ſuch an 
Occaſion, to Death with a chearful Mind, for 
in this we are ſure there muſt be the higheſt = 
Happineſs, or at leaſt no Miſery: Nay, he would. | 

dels to die in the full Tide of roſperitys Vet, 
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for no new Adventages can be ſo delightful, 
as the Loſs of what he had would be painful. 
After this Manner too, I think the Lacedemonian 
Apophthegm is to be interpreted, which was 
ſpoken to Diagoras the Rhodian, the famous 
Victor in the 1 cn Games: Whea he in 
one Day ſaw his Two Sons Conquerors in 
the Olympicks, a Spartan came to him, and 
by Way of Congratulation, ſaid, Diagoras die, 
for you cannot be a God, The Greeks laid too 
high a Value upon theſe VifQtories, and there- 
fore he who ſpoke this to Diagoras, thinking it 


an extraordinary Happineſs for two Brothers , 


to be Conquerors in theſe Games, adviſed him 
not to continue any longer in Life, ot to expoſe 
himſelf any further to the ill Treatments of For- 
tune But in my Opinion, I have in few Words 
proved what | went aboutto prove, You have 
own'd that the Dead are not affected with anyEvil: 
and l endeavoured to enlarge upon that Point, 
becauſe it is the main Topick and Argument of 
Comfort in all Grief. For whenever we grieve 
for ſome Miſcharice which has befallen our 
ſelves, we ought to grieve moderately, leaſt 


we betray a too great Self. Love. But the Sul- 


picion that the Dead are in any of thoſe Evils 
"and Torments which the Vulgar apprehend 
them to be in, will always affli& us with in- 
' tolerable Sorrow; and for that Reaſon I dwelt 
longer on this Head, as being willing to root 
out entirely this Notion. 
A. To me you did not ſeem tedious: The 
firſt Part of your Diſcourſe made me even de- 
firous to die, and the latter made me entirely 
indifferent about it: The whole Oration per- 
" fealy perſwaded me of this, that Death does 
not lead to any Evyils, M. Shall 1 * 
l ks. | . #4888 
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wor ſhipped the God, and begg'd fome Reward: 
of their Labouts; not any one in particular, 


. found dead in the Morning, Thus, the- 
En > © 9 | N 
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this Diſcourſe with an Oratorical Epilogne; or 
ſhall I abandon that Study? 4. 1 hope you 
have not abandoned a Profeſſion you have been 
ſo great an Ornament to, and which hath re- 
ciprocally been an Honour to you. But What 
is your Epilogue? Be it what it will, I am im- 
tient to hear it. A. *Tis cuſtomary in the; 
hools, to introduce in Diſcourſes, the Judg- 
ments of the Immortal Gods concerning Dea; 
not of their own Fiction, but Stories taken 
from Herodotus and others. Above the reſt, 
Cleobs and Bion, the Sons of Argia the Prie- 
ſteſs, are particularly famous. The Story is 
very common, It was a-Ceremony always 
uſed, to carry her in a Chariot to the Altar, 


which was at a conſiderable Diſtance from the 


Town. The Beafts which drew her tyr'd on 
the Way: The young Men I juſt named, ſtrip- 


ped „ anointed. themſelves wit I, and. 


ew the- Chariot. The Prieſteſs, being then 
drawn by her Sons to the Altar, is ſaid to have 

ay'd the Goddeſs to give them the greateſt- 

lefling the Gods could give Men, as .a Re- 
ward of their Piety. After the Vouthe had 
feaſted with their Mother, and gone to Sleep, 
they were found dead in their Beds next Morn-- 
ing. Triphonins and Agamedes made the 
fame Prayer, for after they had. finiſhed: the 
Building the Temple of Apollo at Delphas, theyy 


but in general Terms, whatever was belt. for- 
Man. Apollo declared he would give it them: 
upon the third Day; the third Day 22 


what- is 
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and That God too, which of all others, has the 
. greateſt'Gift of Wiſdom and Divination. 

'. There goes too a Story about Silenrs, that 
upon his being taken by Midat, he taught the King: 
this Secret for his Ranſom. He ſaid it was the 


beſt Thing for a Man not to be Born, and the 


next to die as ſoon as poſſible; Euripedes hath. 
transfer d this into his Crefpho. © 


In Tears, in Mourning; and in Shews of Grief, 
4 - 7 onghe co 1 147 4 A Birth, 

A, know uman Life is full of Woe; 
But — Death puts @ Period to our Alls, 
Qu Friends ſbonld triumpb at our happy State. 


There is ſomething like this in the Conſols- 


tion of Crantor, He tells us, one Torinæus of 


Eli, lamenting heavily his Son's Death, went 
toa Place where Divinations were made, to en- 
'quire the Reaſon of ſo great an Afffiction; and 
. "theſe three Verſes were given him as an. 
Anſwer, Ia 
+ Aﬀankind in Life erroueous Notions bold; 
EButhynous exjoys the Gift of Death. 
T die in the beſt Thing for him and thee... 
By Authorities of this Stamp do they con - 
frm their. Opinion, and ſhew us that the Gods. 
nave determined this Queſtion, Alcidamas, 
an antjent and a very excellent Orator, wrote a 
Panegyrick upon Death, drawn from the Con- 
Gderation of the Evils of Human Life. He 
wanted indeed the more- fubtile Arguments of 


te Philoſophers, but was perfectly Maſter of 


am excellent Stile. Deaths for ones Coun- 
ry have not only been Famous, and Celebra- 
| by Orators; but even eager}y- courted; - A. 
Story is told as Antient as Erechibens, —— 


20 


Life, 
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Daughters willingly dy'd for their Citizens )-of + 
one Cbarus, who fearing he ſhould be diſcovete d 
if he wore his Royal Robes, put on the Habit 
of à common Man, threw: himſelf into the 
middle of his Enemies and died; becauſe the 
Oracle had foretold, - that Atbent would be 
ViRorious if their King was killed by the Ene- 
my. The Story of AMenæceust too is common. 
And Jphigenia order'd her ſelf to be carried to 


Alis to be Sacrificed, reſolving to purehaſe 
, the Enemies Blood, though at the Price of het 


own. 8 | 
After theſe come Relations of a later Date. 
Harmodius, Ariſtogiton, Leonidas the Spartan, 
and Epaminondas the Tbeban, are in every ones 
Mouth. And yet they are not acquainted with? - 
any Accounts of the like Behaviour of our 
Countrymen, though they are ſo numerous, 


that *twould be tedious only to name them; ſo 


many have there been, who have thought an 
honourable Death even deſirable... Since Things. 
therefore are ſo, mult we be — 2 to uſe alk 
the Force of Oratory, and ſpeak as it were 
from the Koſtrum, to perſwade Men to think 
Death defirable, or at leaſt” not to be feared 7 
For If chat laſt Day doth not annihilate, but on- 
ly oecafion a Change of Place, What can be 
more to be defired? But though it doth deſtroy. - 
and utterly annihilate, what is better than to 
fall a in the midſt of all the Toils of » 
enjoy an eternal Repoſe ? If ſo, our 
Countryman Exnius ſpeaks better than the wile: - 


Lien. Thus ours, 


Ei no one my ſad Funeral Rites perform = 


3 With Tears and Grief. 
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But the Lawgiver ſays, © —» 

Tes me not unlamented die, but leave 
- Sorrow 10 e. 2 Tears 


every Friend; with flowin 
Let them! perform the ſad laſt Office, 
But let us upon the like Occafion, as if it 
were an Order from God, depart Life joyfally, 
and return Thanks that we are freed from Pri- 
ſon, eaſed from Chains, and either to return to 


an eternal Manſion — — to us, or to a State 
of no Senſation, and no Pain. Be our Notions 


. In theſe Points what they will, let us think that 


Day happy to us, how dreadful ſoever it may 


appear to others; and let us conſider, nothing 


can be an Evil, which either the Immortal Gods, 


or our Mother Nature, hath ordained for all 


Men in common, We never were created by 


Chance inconfiderately : No, there is certainly 


ſome Power which takes Care of ns, and would 


either never have produced, or at leaſt wou'd pro- 


vide for a Creature, which after the Miſeries of 


this Life, was to fall into an eternal Evil. Let us 


rather think it a Port provided for us; which! 
wiſh we could enter with full Sails; but if the 


Winds oppoſe, and drive us back, yet we muſt 


f Neceffity. arrive there, tho* it be flower. 
n that which muſt of Neceſſity happen to all 


Men, be a Miſery to one individual? This is 


the Epilogue; and now the Diſcourſe is through- 
Iy compleated. A. This Epilogue has made 


me yet more firm in (A emop M. I am 
glad of it. Let us now take Care of our Health: 


O Morrow, and every Day while we continue 


50 at Tuſtu lum, we will entertain ourſelves with 
[Diſcourſes of this Nature; particularly witk 


fach Queſtions as cafe us of Inquietude of Mind, 


of F cars, aud Deſires; for this is the chief Ad- 


yamage we reap from Philoſophy. 
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wit 7 Eoptolemus indeed in Emin 
rer. I: = ſays, It is neceflary for him to 
all I's, ſtudy Philoſophy but only in 
is 1 \ ſome few Particulars; for in 
phe = the main he did not like it. But 
ade = „ O Bratas, think myſelf ob- 
um liged to ſtudy Philoſophy be- 
h: cauſe being entirely at Leiſure, how can } bet- 


ter employ my Time; ) and not in ſome few 
Points only, as he did; for a thorongh Know- 
ledge, even in a few Particylars, can ſcarce be 
obtained without a general View of the Whole 
Body of Philoſophy ; and whoever ae 


— 


2 * 


— 
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* 
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| Neoptolemu:'s then was, a Military one, the 
Knowledge of a few Parts of Saas is 
of prom dvantage, and tho” not productiv 
of 


| one, yet of ſuch as will free us in ſome mea- 


roger gy" will induſtriouſly contra- 


if my Orations, which l chiefly deſign'd for the 


(of which kind alſo were thofe that were call' 


f Enduring Bock II. 
but ſome few, will with Difficulty reſtrain him- 
ſelf from continuing his Studies to the remain- 
ing Parts. But in a Life of Action, and as 


as 
— 


' 


ch Fruits as might be gained by a general 


ſure from Fear, Sorrow and Deſire, In this 
manner, by the Diſcourſe I made yeſterday, 
we ſeemed to have attained a great Contempt 
for Death. Nor is this of ſmall Conſequence 
towards freeing. the Mind of Fear; for no one 
that fears what is unavoidable, can live with-a 
quiet Mind ; but he who fears not Death, not 
only becauſe it is unavoidable, but alſo becauſe 
te perceives there is nothing ia it that is to. 
be feared, that Perſon hath made a great Ad- 
vance towards living, happily. Yet I am not 


SS 3-33-32 


& this, and it is impoſſible for me to avold 
their Cenſure, unleſs I writ nothing at all: For 


Judgment of the Populace, (that Art being in · 
vented to move them, and the End of Elo. 
ence being to gain the Approbation of the 
Hearers) if my Orations, I ſay, had the ill For- 
tune to fall undet the Laſſi of thoſe, who com- 
mend nothing but what they think themſelves 
are able to perform, who give no more Praiſe 
than Og believe they deſerve, and who, when 
they find themſelves outdone in Eloquence of 
Speech, cry out that they like poor and dry-Ex- - 
preſſions better than. a flowing luxuriant N 


Attici, who made Prefeſſton of an Art which 
they themſelves knew nothing of; but whe are 
| | - 25 "i 
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at length ſilenced, and hooted out of the very 
Market-Place,) what then am I now to expect, 
when the Popnlace, in whom before was my 
teſt Confidence, will joyn with my Adver- 
ies: For Philoſophy contents its felf with 
the A tort of a few, deſignedly avoidin 

the Mu titude, by which it is both ſuſpect 

and hated; inſomuch that ſhould any one write 
sgainſt it in general, he might be ſure of the 


People's Approbation; or if he ſhould attack | 


that Part of it we moſtly follow, he would 
have very confiderable Aſſiſtance from all the 
other Seats of Philoſophers. I have in my Dif 
courſe to Hortenſius, anfwered the Defamers 
all Philoſophy in general; and have, in my O- 
pinion, ſufficiently defended: the Academick 
Sect, in my Treatiſes of Academick Queſtions, 
And yet I am fo far from being ſorry-that they 
write againſt us, that | wiſh they would do ſa 
more than they do: For Philoſophy had never 
arrived to that Pitch of Glory that it did in Greece 
were it not for the Contentions and Diſputes 
of the moſt Learned Maſters. | therefore en ; 
courage every one that can do it, to win this 
Glory alſo from Greece, which is now decaying: 
and to transfer it into our City, as our Ance - 
ſtors with great Induſtry and Labour did the 
other commendable Parts of Philoſophy. Thus 
the Glory of Oratory, from a low Beginning, 
hath arrived at the higheſt Degree of Perfection: 
So that, according to the Courſe of Nature in 
all other things, it muſt now be expected. to de- 
— — ſink again into 2 —_— 
ophy begin to appear in the Roman L. e, 
and let Us affiſt to its Advancement ; — 
aurſelves both to confute and be confated. 
This is intolerable to thoſe who are as it were 
po  _ confined 


confined and devoted to ſome particular Tenets, 
which tho' they cau no ways prove, they (till 
imgogine they are obliged to defend, out of 
a Point of Conſtancy. But we who follow 
Probabilities, and beyond that can make no fur- 
ther Advances, are ready. to confute without 
Arrogance, and to be confuted without Anger, 
And if theſe Studies be Naturalized to our 
Country, we ſhall have no further Occafion for 
_ Grecian Libraries ; which are ſtored with ſuch: 


Numbers of Volumes, by reaſon of the Mul. 


titude of their Authors, who have filled all 
their Books with the ſame things over and over 
again; and which will alſo happen to us, if 
many apply themſelves to theſe Studies. But 
let us excite only thoſe to theſe Purſuits, who 
bave à ſufficient Stock of Learning, are Ma- 


ſters of a polite Style, and can write Philoſo - 


phy with Method and Clearneſs. | 

There is a certain Se& amongſt thoſe that en- 
title themſelves Philoſophers, who are ſaid to 
de Authors of ſeveral Books in Latin, which 
do not deſpiſe, as having never read them; and 
becauſe the Authors themſelves make Profeſſion 
of obſerving no Clearneſs, Method, or Ocna- 
ment in their Writings, I negle& the reading 
of that which I can promiſe myſelf no Pleaſure 
from: For the Opinions of their Se&, Perſons. 
of but moderate Learning ace acquainted with; 
and fince they proſeſſedly neglect all Elegance 
- in expreſſing them, I cannot ſee why they ſhould 
be read by any but one another. For whereas 
Plato, and all the Followers of him and his 
Maſter, are read even by thoſe who are of Opi- 
nions entirely different, or at leaſt diſagree in 
ſome Particulars ; Epicarns and Metrodorus ate 
never look'd into but by their ona Followers 
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So the Latin Authors J juſt now. mentioned, 
are only read by Men of the ſame Opinions. 
But | think that whatever is writ, ought ſo to 
bewrit as to gain the Reading of all the Learned 
World, and notwithſtanding we may ſome- 
times fail in that Attempt, yet it ought always 
to be our chief Aim. Thus the Manner in 
which the Peripateticks and Academicks argue 
on both ſides of every Queſtion, pleaſes me, not 
only becauſe it was the propereſt Method to 
find out what was probable, -but alſo becauſe-it 
was an excellent Exerciſe of Oratory: Which 
Ariſtotle firſt begun, and his Seq followed. 
Philo too, who is within the Reach of nry Me- 
mory,” and whom | have often heard, uſed at 
ſome times to give Rules of Oratory, and at 
others to diſcuſs Points in Philoſophy. - In lmi- 
tation of whom, we being invited by our Friends 
to Tuſcu/am, employ out ſpare Hours after the 
ſame Manner. And after having ſpent the Morn- 
ing in Studies of Oratory, in the Evening we 
come to the Academy, and deliver in a Dif- 
putation held not in a Narrative Style, but al- 
moſt in the ſame Words wherein it was managed 


or diſputed, r n 
As we were walking we had the Diſcourſe 


which follows, and begun much after this Man- 
ner: A. I cannot expreſs how much 1 was de- 
lighted; or, to ſpeak more properly, improved by 
ous Yeſterday's Diſcourſe, thoꝰ 1 am conſcious 
Inever was too fondly deſirous of Life; yet a 
ſort of Fear and Sorrow ſometimes preſs'd my 
Mind, as thinking 1 ſhould one Day loſe this 
Life, and all its Pleaſures; but believe me, I 
am now ſo entirely freed from all Uneaſineſs 
of this kind, that I think nothing ought leſs to 
be regarded. M. That is not a Wonder; 4 
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tis the natural Effect of Philoſophy: It heals 


the Mind; drives away vain Apprehenſions; 
frees it from Deſires; expells Fears; but when 
it lights upon a good Complexion, it has a greater 
Efficacy. The Bold are aſſiſted, not only by For- 
tune, as the old Proverb ſays, but much more 
by Reaſon, who by her excellent Precepts in- 
creaſes the Force of Courage. Nature hath 
made you of Spirit Noble, and as it were 


formed to deſpiſe the little Accidents Mankind 


is ſubje& to; my Diſcourſe therefore ' againſt 
the Fear of Death, eafily made an Impreſſion 
upon your Mind. And yet theſe Arguments are 
of Force with but very few even of thoſe who 
invented them, and who have diſputed and 
written upon theſe Subjects: How few of the 
Philoſophers are there who regulate the Con- 
duct of their Lives, and the Formation of their 


Manners, as-Reaſon requires; who think their 


Doctrine not-an Oſtentation of Learning, but 
Regimen of Life; who act conſiſtently with 
themſelves, and praQiſe. thoſe Rules they teach 
to others. Some we ſee ſo ſwelled up with 
Pride and Vanity, that it had been 'better for 
them, had they been wholly ignorant: Others 
are greedy of Mony, or of Praiſe; and many 
are Slaves to their Luſts: So that their Lives 
and DoQrines are wholly inconfiſtent ; than 
"which to me there can be nothing more infa- 
mous. If one who profeſſes himſelf a Gram- 


marian ſhould talk barbarouſly, or he that ſets 


up for a great Muſician ſhould ſing out of Tune, 
ſuch a one would be the more ridiculous, be- 


Cauſe he blunders in the very Art he profeſſes. 


So a Philoſopher, that commits a Fault in the 
Conduct of his Life, is the more infamous, be- 
cauſe he is out in the Profeſſion he would be 
4 thought. 
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thought a Maſter of, and offends againſt the ve- 
ry Rules in which he pretends to inſtruct others. 


A. If it be as you ſay, is it not to be feared 


that you give Praiſes to Philoſophy which it in 


no wiſe deſerves; ſince there can be no greater - 


Argument of its being unprofitable, than that 


the greateſt Mafters of it lead ſcandalous. 


Lives? M. 1 think that Argument is of no 
Force; for as all Fields that are tilled are not 
fruitful, fo all Minds that are cultivated do not 
bring forth. Fruit. Therefore the following 
Verſe is falſe: _ 17 ee ee 


* 


 Altho' the Seed in barren Ground be caſt, 


Tiet will it flouriſh of its proper Goodneſs. 


And, to carry on the Compariſon, as noGround 
can be fruittul unleſs it be manured, ſo neither 
can our Minds be ſo without Learning. Thus 
each of theſe is imperfe& without the Aſſiſtance 
of the other. Philoſophy is the Cultivation of 
the Mind; *tis ſhe that weeds it of Vices, and 
fits it for the receiving the Seeds of Virtue; tit 


the that ſows them in it; and in due Seaſon 


they produce a plentiful Harveſt. But now let 
us begin. What ſhall we diſcourſe upon? A. 
Pain, I think, is the greateſt of Evils, M What! 
greater than Infamy? A. Indeed I dare not 
affirm that, and am aſhamed to fee myſelf ſo 


ſoon driven from my Opinion. M. It would 
de more Matter of Shame to perſiſt obſtinately 
in that Opinion; for what can be more baſe 
than to think any thing worſe than Infamy, Vil- - 


n order to avoid which, 


lany, or Beſtiality ? 


what Pain is not only not to be refuſed, bur 


even to be defired and courted? © A. Jo Ithink. 
But tho* Pain be not the greateſt of Evils, yet 
tis a leaſt an Evil. M. You ſee by how few 


k 5. 2 


„ 


Words. 
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Words you are delivered from your terrible 
5 2 of Pain. A. Les, I do ſo; but 
| hat is not ali I wiſh for. H. | will try what 
I can do, but ' tis a difficult Point, and requires 
an unprejudiced Temper. A. That you ſhall 
find in me, for as I did Yeſterday, ſo now too 
I ſhall, follow Reaſon, whitherſoever the 
leads me. ! . 
AM. Firſt then, I muſt obſerve upon the Im- 
becility of the Generality of. Mankind, and on Op 
the ſeveral SeQs of Philoſophers; the moſt Au- Ae 


cient, and the Chief of whom, Ariſtippus, ven- Ep 
tur'd to affirm, that Pain was the greateſt Evil, fur 
Epicurus afterwards eaſily fell in with this weak wo 
and womaniſh Opinion; then Heronymut, the Ho 
Rhodian, affirm'd, that to be without Pain was the de 
reateſt Good. All the other Philoſophers, except ſup 
2 Ariſto, Pyrrha, are of that Opinion which de 
| Ei juſt now were of; namely, that Pain is an ſan 
Evil, but not the greateſt. That which Nature is 1 
her ſelf, and a generous Temper, would at firſt Na 
nfeſs, to wit, that Pain is not the greateſt eſte 
Evil as you juſt now owned, in Compariſon tit 
with [nfamy ; Philofophy, the Guide of Life, ple 
has for many Ages agreed to. What Honour 
what Commendation, What Glory, can 
think valuable enough to undergo corporal Pain 
for it, who is perſwaded that Pain is the great - 4k 
eſt Evil? And again, what Infamy, what Baſe- ſw 
neſs will not He be guilty-of, to avoid Pain, 
Who thinks that the greateſt of Evils? Can one 
be other than Miſerable, not only when he is wit 
actually in exceflive Pain, if Pain be the greateſt Th 
Evil; but even when he conſiders it is not im- is 
EN but that he may ſome Time or other dit 
in ſuch a Condition? And who is there but ene 


What may be ſo? Therefore all Men are miſe- par 


able. 


Pg 


— 
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ible table. Metrodorus thinks him the happieſt 


but Man, who has a Healthful Body, and is fure 
hat it wilt always continue to be ſo. But what 
ires Man can be aſſured of ſach an Uncertainty ? 

hall Epicurus ſays ſuch extraordinary Things, 
too that to me he ſeems to be in jeſt. For ſome- 
ſhe where he ſays, if a wiſe Man de burnt, racked, 
| (perhaps you expect he ſhould: ſay he would 
Im- dear it patiently, and without ſink ing under the 
on Oppreſſion; and indeed, this would be a great 
An- Action, and worthy of Hercules himſelf: But 
en- 7 Epicarnus, a rough Man, carries the Matter 
vil. further ſtil!) were he in Phalaris's Bull, he 
eak would have him ſay, How delightful is this! 
the How perfectly eaſy am I! But muſt Pain needs 
the de pleaſant? Is it not enough, if it be not in- 
cept ſupportable? But even they who affirm Pain to 
nich be no Evil, do not infiſt upon its being plea- 

s an ſant fot a Man to be wrack' d; they confeſs it 
ure is rough, difficult, hateful, and contrary to 
firſt Nature, though it is no Evil. This Man, who - 
teſt eſteems Pain an Evil, and the greateſt of Evils, 
ſon WF thinks a wiſe Man would cry out, Oh how | 
fe, pleaſant this is ! I do not deſire you ſhould 
77 talk of Pain like Epicurut, who was a Man 
71 wholly given to Pleaſure. He ſays, a wiſe 
aln Man would be as eafie in Phalaris's Bull, as in 
ea + a Bed of Down: For my Part, I cannot per- 
ale ſwade my ſelf, that a wiſe Man can be ſo 
ally much Maſter of himſelf, as to endure Pain 
one with ſo little Concern : Let him only bear it 
Is With an Heroick Conſtancy, and that is enough: 
tell There is no need for his rejoycing; for Pain 
im- is undoubtedly a Melancholy Thing, rough, 
ther. bitter, contrary to Nature, and difficult to be 
but endured. Confider Pbiloctetet, who muſt be 


iſe- pardoned for Groaning, fince he had heard 
| 3 even 


N rept in a Plague, wove 
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even Hercules himſelf in Oeta roar for exceſ- 
Kve Pain. The famous Arrows Hercule: gave 
him, could not comfort him, / 


. 

* 0 
« 
= 


When the fierce Poiſon thrilling in his Veins 


Pore d him io groan, 

So afterwards he eries out for Help, and 
Ob, who will toſs me from the ſhaggy Rock, 
And quench the ſcorching Poiſon in the Waves: 
My cruel Tortures harrow up my Suu. 


»Tis difficult to ſay that he is not in an Evil, 
and in a great one too, who is forced to ex- 
claim in that Manner, +, / 
But let us view even Hercsles himſelf, whoſe 
Courage-was broken by Pain, though by dying 
he won r What Words doth So- 


er put into his 
Tachinea, when he had put on the Shirt poi - 


ſon'd with the Centaur Blood, which Deianira 


/ 


ſent him. | 


What Torments does my ty Body feel, 
Torment: too great by far to be expreſi'd! 
Nor Jano's Wrath, nor proud EuryRtheus's Rage, 
Neer tortur'd me, as now the Brat of OEneus. 
She hath inclos'd me in this Magic Shirt, 


Which flicking cloſe, burns up my tortur'd Limbs, 


Preſſes my vital Parts with torrid Heat, 
Parches my Lungs, and thirſty drinks the Stream 
Of Purple Blood : My B 7 is conſum d, 

a y a Woman's Hand. . 
"Nor Hoſtile Arms, nor Earth-boru Giant's Force 
Nor monſtrous Shapes of Centaurs gave ſuch 


- (Wounds, 


- Not 
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Nor Grecian Proweſs,- nor the Savage Rage 
Of far remote inhoſpitable Lands, 1 
Which I once travel id, caus'd this heavy Plague. 
I die, I die, by a baſe Woman's Hand, | 
0h Son, deſerve that honour'd Name, and ſhew 
by Love and Duty, but with me die all 
at Duty paid thy Mother ; drag her here 
With Pions Handi, and prove thy ſelf my Son.; 
Shew thou lov'ft me more than that tmprous Woman.” 
Pity thy wretched Father, and ſame Tears 
Some natural Tears ſhed thou to eaſe my Woes. 
See like @ fickly Girl be weeps and cries, 
Whoſe Heart was once invincible by all 
Severeft Blows ; his Virtue now is quell'd, 
Come near, my Son, and ſee this waſted Thing, . 
Once *twas my Body; view me, O my Friends, 
758 2 dread Ruler of the any * 725 
„ and with thy flaming Bolt deſtro 
Me bes Mis ries 1 — ae Pa yd . 
Through all burning Veins: O thouright Hand, 
Till now viclorious, and onte Sinewy Arms, 
Was the Nemean Monſter by your Force 
82 ; and did that 22 s _—_— Lake, © 
nquer'd by this Ri and, at expire; 
Di: 22 nnd Centaurs 700 & 
this ; os s, the Ecimanthian Beaſt; 
as the Three-headed K _ of HelPs Gates 
Bound in ſtrong Braſs, and bore off by 
Or was the watchful Dragon ich did gue i 
The Golden Apples by this Arm deſtrey d; 3 
Did this ſuch fam'd Exploits perform, in all! 
Attacks unconquerable . | ez 


Can we ſpeak ſo lightly of Pain, when we 
ſee Hercules himſelf in ſuch intolerable An- 


this Arm.; | 


guiſh ? 


* 
Let 
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Let us alſo conſult Æſcbylut, not only a 
Poet, but as the Tradition goes, a d e 
Philoſopher too. How does he make Prome- 
.thexs bear the Pain he ſuffer'd for having ſtol'n 
Fire from Heaven, and for which he was 
uniſhed by Jupiter. In the midſt of his 
orments, and being bound to Mount Cauca- 
ſut, thus he behaves himſelf, | | 


Titanian Race, ally'd to ns by Blood, 
Behold me faſten'd here with brazen Chains 
| To the rough Roc ls; the Mariners that chance 
To touch here, tremble at my fearful Woes. 
Saturnian Jove's ſtrong Pow'r, and Vulcan's Art, 
Mercileſt Art and cruel Pow'r, hath chain d 
Ay Limbs, and in the Furies Den confin'd, 
"As each Third Day in conſtant Courſe returns, 
Jove's Bird with forked Talons doth return, 
And Piecemeal tears my Liver, and when fill d 
With Blood, ſhe claps her Wings, and joyous flies 
Turo Seas of Air; and ſoon as Time hath cur d 
| This Wound, and my empaired Strength renew'd, 
Again ſhe comes, and doth again renew 
25 Pains, again upon my Jntrails feeds. 
us am | forc'd to bear eternal Paint: 
Theſe Chains forbid my Arms and Sin Strength 
Zo force away that Bird: To endleſs Ip, ves 
Jam condemn'd; in vain I ſeek for Death, 
And try to end my Being and my Plague; 

Baut Jove reſtrains the Blow of Death: and keeps 
Ae for more Pains, perhaps till dewy Drops 
With their ſoft Force ſhall melt away this Rack 
Aud Caucaſus and I together end. 


We can ſcarce imagine him not to be wiſe: 
rable, who behaves himſelf in this Manner; 
and if we do ſo, we muſt needs think Pain an 
Evil. | 

. As 


” | 
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. As yet you argde for me: But that we 


will. A by by and by, Now pray tell me 
whetice. you quote thoſe Verles, for 1 do not 
N them. M. The Queſtion is proper 
and T will tell you; Don't you obſerve that 
have a great deal of Time 4 17 my Hands? A. 
What then? A. I ſappole you went often to 
the Schools of the Philoſophers, When you 
were at Athens? A. 1 did fo, and took greet | 
Pleaſure in it. : You remember then tha 
tough none at that time were very El 
quent, they uſed to quote Scraps of Poetry in 
their Diſcourſes. A. W and eſpecially Di- 
2 the Stoick. M. You ſa af true; but he 
id it withont any Propriety and Choice; Our 
hilo, was polite in his Choice and Baſgh 


refore ever ſince I have taken Delight i 
this Declamatory Manner of Writing, I ofte 
quote our Poets; and when I can find Lo ws. 
in them that will ſerve my Purpoſe, I take from 
the Greeks, and tranſlate what I quote, that the La. 
. might want none ofthe Ornamental 
Part in D of this Nature. But do you 
obſerve how peftiſcigus the Poets ate? i, Oe 
introduce the moſt valiant Men wad, ng, 
make our Minds effeminated ; for they are 16 de» 
lightful_that, they are not only read but allo 
by Heart, Thus the Poets, by their Roman 
and ſoft Pictures of Life, have agg ravated 4g 
Fault of itbDiſcipline, and np rained reng 
of Courage. . Plate therefore ob, in, the 5 
in baniſhing e from 


2 e e ine 0 115 
ons f u 
ught of. 0 have be: oor oy 


ing from Ertete, are 248 fache theſe things in on 
Childhood, get them by heart, din is 
Liberal Education. Bue 
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Bat why ſhould we be angry with the Poets, 
When there have been even Philoſophers, 
| he Maſters of Viteue, that have alſeried 
"Pain to be che greateſt Evil. Vet you, tho? 
but a Touth, happening to ſay ſo, and bein 
_ only asked by me whether twas a greater Evi 
than  Infamy, immediately quitted that Opi- 
nion, Should I ask Epicurus the ſame Que- 
ſtion, he would ſay that a ſmall Pain is a greater 
Evil than the greateſt Infamy, for. that Infamy 
itſelf is ip no wiſe an Evil, unlefs Pain follows 
Fam it, But you, in allowing nfamy to be a 
grea er Evil than Pain, have granted enough; 
for if you ſtand to this, you will eafily ob- 
ſerve how much Pain is to be ſtruggled with 
pu oppoſed; nor is it ſo much our Buſineſs 
to enquire whether Pain be an Evil, as to en- 
degvour to ſupport it with Conftancy, The 
Soil prove by Quirks that Pain is not an Evil, 
2s if the Difficulty was not in the Matter, but 
ords. Why doſt thou deceive me, Zeno? 
Wen you aſſert that Pain, which to me is ex» 
ceedingly. terrifying, is no Ill, I am filled with 
lealure and Hare kation, and long to know 
* how that is no Evil, which I imagine the 
| * of Evils. You anſwer, Nothing is an 
vil but what is baſe and vicious. But this is 
trifling, zou do in no wiſe take away my 
Scruple. I know Pain is no Vice: There- 
fore teach me not what I already know, bat 
- prove to me, that it is the ſame thing to me 
whether I am in Pain; et whether I am not in 
. You will, fay, Virtoe hath in itſelf all 
it lg requifite for « hoppy Life: Perhaps fo 
Still Pain is to be avoided: ' Why? becauſe it 
ee to Nature, and difficult to 
ne. $40 LOL? 1 4 , F i, 1 
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nor doth it avail to expreſs with Var 


yon ſay it is contrary to Nature, ſcarce to be 
endured, you ſay right; but after ſuch a pom- 
pous Shew of Words, we ſhould have had ſome 
Argument, or of what Force is your Doctrine, 
That nothing is Good but what is Honourab 
nothing Evil but what is Baſe? This is ind 

, wiſhing it were ſo, but not proving that it is 
ſo. The other ſeems to me much the more 


are contrary to our Nature are Evils; all 
that are ſuitable and agreeable to it, Goods. 
When this is laid down, and all Chicanry of 
Words avoided ; that which we call honour- 
able, ttue and becoming, and which we 
include under the Name of Virtue, is ſo ex- 
cellent, that in Compariſon of it we eſteem 
all the Abilities of the Body, and Goods of 
Fortune as Trifles; and the greateſt Evil, u 
all Evils put together into the Scale again 
the Evil of Infamy, are of no Weight. If 
then you continue to allow that Infamy is a 
greater Evil than Pain, Pain will eafily appear 
to be no Evil: For if you conceive it baſe and 


Womanich Exclamations, and to fink under 
Torments, then Pain, when borne. otherwiſe, 
will be Honourable and Noble; and whenever 
ebe to be in ſuch a Condition, you will 
ve yourſelf ſo. Pain will give way to Vir= 

tue, and be eaſed by Reflection; for there is 
either no ſuch thing as Virtue, or all Pain is to 
be deſpiſed. But call it Prudence, without 
which there can be no Virtue? ' Will Prudence 
„ o2-WA':. permit 
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Abundance of Words clear not the Difficulty, 


Phraſes what we in one Word call Pain. You | 
define Pain, but do not take it away. When 


reaſonable and true: All thoſe- things which 


unworthy for a Man to groan, to cry, to uſe 
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I do not deny Pait to be Pain, for then there 
woüld fain have it vanquiſhed by Patience, if 


ſophy? Why do we make fo much Bonſt about 


| you, to attain to any thing without La- 
bout? Will Temperance ſuffer you to do any 
- thing immoderately ? Can a Man be ſttictiy 
Juſt when Torments force him to betray his 
Friends, diſcover oy, and do a great many 
things contrary to his Duty? If we- once ad- 
mit the Efficacy of Pain, what tolerable Ac- 
count ſhall we oy of Fortitude, and its Aſſo 
ciates, Greatneſs of Spirit, Conſtancy, Patience, 
and Contempt of Human Affairs? When you 
weep and groan, do you think any body can 
in Earneſt call you a Brave Heroick Man! No 
one will call you even Man, that fees ſuch 
mean Behaviour in you. We muſt therefore 
quit all Pretenſionsto Courage, or vanquiſh Pain, 
Lou know that you may loſe ſome of your 
Houſhold Goods, and yet preſerve the reſt; 
but if you have loſt one Virtue, or to ſpeak 
more properly, becauſe Virtue cannot be loſt, 
if yon have not this one Virtue, you cannot 
have any. Can you call Philoctetes or Prome- 
bens a Man that is Valiant, Great-Spirited 
Conſtant, Patient, above the little Concerns of 
Life? Lask you, can he be ſtild. Valiant who 
lies in his Bed wet with Tears, N e 
And with his Cries, his Shricks, and Groum 
conſumes | Do OY 


| The painful Hors. 
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Would be no 'Oceafion of Courage: But 1 


there he any ſuch thing; if not, why do e in- 
troduce an inſignificant Name into our Philo- 


an empty Term? Doth Pain prick us? ot does 
it ſtab as? If we are naked, let us ous — 
ely 
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"Arms, I mean Fortitude, let us reſiſt it. Cou- 


Dy „the Safeguard of all Honour, unleſs we 
ly, do ſo, will forſake and deſert us. The Laws 
dis of Crete, whether Fupiter was the Author of 
ny "them, or whether 'twas Minors at his Com- 
d- mand, as alſo thofe made by Zycargus, breed 
c- . ; * 

. the Youth to Labour, to Hunting, to Ra- 
[0+ eing, to the enduring of Hunger, Thitſt, Cold 
oer and Heat, The Spartan Boys are whipt before 
wo the Altars, till n Quantity of Blood follows. 
ay 'When 1 was there, 1 heard that ſeveral haye- 
0 been even Whipt to Death, and were ſo 


"from crying out, that none of them ſo mu 


* as gaye the leaſt Gtoan. What ſhall we [a 
"OY then? Shall Boys do thus, and ſhall not Men? : 
_— 'Shall Cuſtom prevail above Reaſon? < 

* There is a Difference between Labour and 


oſt,” Pain; they indeed border nearly ppon each o- 


| ther, but yet they differ in ſome Things, La- 

nar bour is either an Action of the Mind, or of Bo- 
as dy in the Performance of ſome conſiderable 
g Work or Office. Pain is a ſharp. Motion in 
4 — the Body, abltrafted from the Mind. The 
* Greelt, whoſe Language is more copious than 
.ours,.expreſs both by the ſame Word ber; 

un and cherefore call induſtrious Men Lovers and 0 


Deſirers of Pain. We, more diſtinctly, call 


tween Labour and Pain. W 
. When. Cains Marius Varices were cut, 


i he was in Fain; when he lesd his Armies, 
7 notwithſtanding the ſultry Heats , | he la- 
htlo- bour'd ; There is a Likeneſs between theſe 
_— 5 Things,” and frequent Labour makes Pain 


mare. talerable. Therefore the Celebrated Græ- 
c Law 


ivers, always tried to ſtrengthen th 
END 0 28 E 3 „ Bodies 


ſelves te it; but if cloath'd. with, Pulcanie 


them Laborious, for there is Aa difference be- 
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Bodies of the Youth by Labour. The Spar- 
trans accuſtomed even their Women to it, who 
in other Governments ate permitted to uſe the 
ſofteſt Dreſs, and keep conſtantly within Doors. 
But the Spartan Virgins were managed after a 
_ quite different manner, and were educated ſo, 
as to take more Pleaſure in Wreſtling, Swim- 
ming, in being in the Heat, the Duſt, and in War, 
than in the Luxury of the Barbarians, Pain is 
often mix'd with theſe laborious Exetciſes, they 
are bruiſed, ſtruck, flung down, but conſtant 
Labour makes the Pain-infignificant. 4 
I Hall now mention our manner of making 
War, omitting that of the Spartans, who al- 
ways marched tothe ſoft Mufick of F lutes, 
and were encouraged by Speeches compoſed in 
Meaſure: What exceeding Labour are the Sol- 
dier y conſtantly obliged to? To carry, together 
With half a Month's Provilion, Utenfils and Pa- 
liſadoes. Their Shield, their Sword, their 
Helmet, and their other Accontrements, they no 


mote reckon a Burthen, than they do their Legs, 


Atms, Shoulders. Arms are the Soldiers 


- Limbs, which they bear ſo eaſily,” that upon 


ny Occaſion flinging aſide their Burthens, the 
can uſe them as dextrouſly as they can their 


Limbs. Why need I mention the Exerciſes of 


the Troops, their 'Marches, their haſtening to 
an Attack, all which are very'laborious? '*Tis 
this that in a Battle makes em ſo piepated 


for Wounds ; bring a raw untrained Soldier, 
he will be a Woman, in Comparifon, Why 


elſe ſhould there be ſuch a . vaſt Difference be- 


© tween a freſh and a Veteran Army, as we have 
often expetienced? The Age of the freſh 
diers is generally the mote proper, but Y 


only can inure them to bear Fatigue; nud 
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05 Wounds, When the Wounded are cut 

the Field, the raw Soldier, tho“ flight 
ly inf uſes'the moſt mean and indecent Ex · 
clamations: But the old weather-beaten Vete - 
ran, made more bold by his Wounds,” enly 
calls ſor the Surgeon to bind them up. | 


To you, Patroclus, 1 for Aid am come; 
Town try 8" avoid the: Plague which' hoſtile * | 
Have 42A, the Purple Streand of Blood ou; 


fa 
The 44 crowd fo fot to the two. S Ja 
0f Eſcolapius, bat I can's get Fo them. | 


 Furipylas, by this Behaviour, plainly fhews _ 
ſelf to be a Veteran; obſerve how he proceeds, 


=» 


Affliction. TEL 


Heger ſer Free nd . Armey 
Muſt of bir Ewemy the like expedt. v 


Patroplys, [ think, ſhould: now take fim ko 
help him preſently to Bed, and tie up bis 
Wounds, if be dad any Humanity i in him; but he 


tle goes. 
Soy bow the Guede Troops and Bun, Pond... 


He is not able to expteſi it ſo wel in worde, 
3s by the Marks he bore about him. 


Therefore be filent, and my Wound; bind b. 


Though Enrifyles could ee bimſelf thus, 
Efopus —— 42 8 5 


hers HeQor and bit compuering Genizs r. 
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and finds Argument to ſupport himſelf in his. 


aQs quite contrary, an * only "> 


Ti ti eint 
1. And 
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And ſo. he goes on, telling the Story of the | 
Action, - though he is all the while in Pain; | 
very vain are Military Men in relating their . 


| Eos Shall a Veteran Soldier be able to 5 
act thus, and ſhall not a wiſe Man? But as yet 1 
I bave only ſpoken of Cuftom and Habit, not p 


of Reaſon and Wiſdom. Old Women will 
faſt for two or three Days together; and take a j 
Wreſtlet's Meat from him but one Day, he will | 
cty out to Jupiter Olympins, for whoſe Ho- '$ 
nour he is continually ſtriving, implore his Aſ- 
ſtance, and ſay tis intolerable. Cuſtom is a 
eat Matter. Hunters continue ail Night in 
| ow, and patiently endure the parching Heat 
of the Sun. Cuſtom ſo hardens the Prize- 
| Fighters, that though bruiſed with the Ceſtus, 
_ . © they do not ſo much as groan. But why do l 
| mention theſe, who think the Victory of the 
Olympichsas honourable as a Conſulſhip? What 
ounds do the Gladiators, Villains, Barbari- 
aps endure! the more managed of them would 
uſe rather to take a Cut, than avoid it un- 
. handſomely. How often does it appear that 
they have no other Aimthan to pleaſe their Ma- 
ſters or the People? The wounded often ſend 
40 their Maſters to enquire their Pleaſure, and 
005 that if they pleaſe they are ready to die. 
as even the moſt cowardly of the Gladiators 
ever heard togroan; or to change Colour? Who 
ever took his Life, or his Death baſely? Who 
that was ever commanded to lay his Head upon 
the Black, ever ſhrunk his Neck from the - 1409 
. Shall a wretched Baſe - born Fellow | 
behave himſelf thus, and ſhall a Man, born to 14 
Honour, be in any thing ſo weak, as not to be 
cured'by Reaſon and Neflection? The Specta - 
cle of the Gladiators is by ſome thought — 


+ 
+ * 
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and inhuman, and as tis now: N 1 can- 
not tell but it may be ſo; but when , only 
. Criminals, fought, the Ears certainly could re- 
.ceive no better Doctrine againſt the Fear of 
Death or Pain, whatever the Eyes might do. 

As I have hitherto diſcourſed of Exerciſe, 
Cuſtom, and Obſeryation ; 1 ſhall next pro- 
.ceed o Reaſon, unleſs you have any thing to 
reply. A. 1 have nothing at all to interrupt 


von with, ſo entirely am I perſwaded by yo a 
Diſcourſe, M. * 


Let us then conſider, Whether 
to be bs Pain is an Evil, and leave the Stoicks, 
who ſo. Sophiſtically play upon Words, in order 
to KO Pain is no Evil. Betis 

Whatever Pain is, | cannot imagine it to be 
ſo great an Evil as it ſeems to be in Shew: and 
Appearance, Which the Generality of Men gre 
too much ſlruck with; and be it never ſo great, 
it is not intolerable. Will you give me leaye 
joſt to touch upon what I have ſaid, that there 
may be ſome Connection between what I ſaid 
before, and what follows? Not only the Learn - 
ed, but even the Illiterate, are agreed in this 
Point, that tis the Part of a brave Man to 
| bear Pain with Conſtancy ; nor was there 
any one who did not admire him that did fo. 
ls it not therefore diſhonourable, either to fear 
hen coming, or not to endure when it is 

come, that which all brave Men ate obliged to 
3 Copltapcy, and which every one 
8 5 4 | 


cominen een = ; 
All right Diſpoſitions of the Mind, . which - 
are called Virtues, are ſo named from the 

. grenteſt of all Virtues, and do properly belong 
do that only; for Virtue is ſo call'd from the 
Lui Word Vir, 4 Mas; and Fortitude is 


ide di ality of the two 
| * ES 12 great 


od Ss , 
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great Parts of Fortitude, are the Contempt of 
Pain and of Death; theſe Things therefore we 
. muſt uſe our ſelves to, if We are deſirous of at- 
-faining to Virtue, or of being Men, the Name 
7 Virtue being derived from the Latin Word 
Vir, 4 Trp ; . 
__ You may perhaps be willing to know how 
that is to be done, and ſuch a Queſtion will not 


de at all unreaſonable ; Philoſo by pretends , 
pic 


*to furniſh us with Means. Fir urns, 4 


Man far from being wicked, nay rather excel - 
lent, ſpeaks to the beſt of bis Knowledge; 
Dos: mind Pain, ſays He. But who is this 
that talks thus? Is it not the ſame that aſſerts - 


i 


Pain to be the greateſt of Evils? This is not of 
à Piece with 
"what he has to ſay, If Pain (ſays he) be at 
the greateſt Height, it muſt be mort. A. Re- 
- peat theſe Words, for I do not well under- 
--Ntand what is at the greateſt Height, and what 

is ſhort. M. A Thing is at the 4 Height 

when it can be no higher; and that is ſhort, 
than which nothing ean be ſhorter? I deſpiſe 
the Greatneſs of any Pain, which will. be gone 


- from me almoſt before | feel it. But if 1 was 


in as much Pain as Philodtetes was, that is 
Sreat enoutzh, though not the gteateſt, for it 
Was only in his Foot; whereas the Eyes, the 
Head, the Sides, the Lungs, nay, every Part 
may be in Torture, ſo that Philoctetes was fur 
from being in the greateſt Pain. Therefore, 

replies he, a continued Pain hath more Pleaſure 

than Sorrow in it. I will not be ſo rude as to 
_ Yay ſo great a Perſon talks Nonſenſe, but 1 
muſt think he is in Jeſt. 1 affirm, that exreſ- 
_ five Pain (1 call it exceffivePain, though there 
may be Pains ten times more afflicting,) 45 not 

nth | ways 


imſelf. However, let us hear 
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alwiys ſhort, and I can name ſeveral excellent 
Men who have been for many Years together 
afflicted with the moſt acute'Pains of the Gut. 
But he very prudently fixes no Bounds, either to 
the Greatneſs or the Duration of Pain, ſo that we” 
are entirely at a Loſs to know what he means bx 
the higheſt or longeſt. Let us therefore havedone. 
with him, fince he ſays nothing to the Parpoſe,; 
and not expect a Remedy for Paiu from hinz 
who affirms that Pain is the greateſt Evil, tho? 
he made a'Shew of ſome Courage in the Co- 
lick, and the Strangury. We muſt therefore 


* ſeek for Medicines ſomewhere elſe; and if We 


fought for the moſt probable Means, we might 
expect to find them from thoſe who maintain? 
that nothing is good but what is honourable, 
and that What is baſe. is the greateſt- Evil.“ 


When you are before Perſons of this Cha- 


racter, you muſt not dare ſo much as to groan 
in your Torments, for Virtue and Courage 
itſelf ſeems to ſpeak. through their Mouthg to- 


you. 7375 | F 
Will You, who have ſeen Children at Lacede- 


mon, Youths at Ohmpia, and Barbarian: in the- 
Amphitheatre, bear the ſharpeſt Wounds pati- 
ently, ery ont like a Woman at the firſt Sting of 
any Pain Nay, will you not bear it ealmly and 
ſedately? Tis impoſſible to be borne! Nature 
will not endure it! 1 hear you. Do not Boys, 
for the ſake of Glory, others through Shame, 
and many out of Fear, bear theſe Things, — | 
ſnall We dare to ſay Nature will not-endure 
what is actually endured by ſo many, and ian 
fo mauy Places? But Nature is not only able, 
but defires to ſuffer it; for nothing is more de- 


firable, nor agreeable to Nature than Honour, 
"Eraſe and Glory. All theſe Words mean the | 


ſame- 
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nme Thing, und 1 only uſe ſuch a Variety to 


avoid all manner of Evaſions. I mean, that 
that is moſt agreeable to a Man which is in it- 
ſelf defirable, and which either proceeds from 
Virtue, or is placed in it; which I would not 
only affert to be the chief Good, but even the 
only one: As this may be ſaid of Virtue, ſo 
| the contrary may be ſaid of Vice. Nothing 
s more baſe, nothing more deſpicable, nothing 
more unworthy of a Man. And being already 
perfwaded of this (for in the Beginning you al- 
_ ow'd' Infamy to be the greateſt Pain) you 


may eafily govern your ſelf; though there is 


fomething odd in this Phraſe, as it the ſame 
Perſon-was two, and one governed, aud the 
other obey'd, yet tis not altogether improper ; 
for the Mind ſeems to be divided into two 

Parts, one of which is endued with Reaſon, 
and the other not; therefore when we ſay go- 
vern your ſelf, we mean that the reaſonable 
Part ſhould rule the more brutal: There is 
in the Minds of all Men ſomething pliable, 
tow, mean, and effeminate; and were there 
nothing etfe in Man, be would be the moſt 
brutiſh of Creatures: But the Miſtreſs and 


'\ 


Queen of all Things, Reaſon, is continual- 


ly at band, and when arrived at Perfection, 
is perfect Virtue. *T'is a Man's Duty therefore, 
to take Cate that the Reaſon command over 
that Part of the Mind which ought to obey. 
Perhaps you will inquire after what Manner. 
As a Maſter over a Servant, a General over 4 
Soldier, a Parent over a Child: If that mean 
and pliable Part of the Mind break out into 


eonfined among his Friends and Relations; for 
we often fee thoſe reſtrained by N 


Womianiſh Cries and Tears, let the Perſon be 


-Now cover it, 1 wor by rode Tow 
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could never be. on over by Reaſon + 
therefore we mult confine, like: Sexy pats 


were, in Chains and Cuſtody : But chene 


ſtronger Complexton of Mind are like os 
Soldiers, to defpirited up to their Duty by warm 


Fncouragements. That wiſe Greet in ae 


træ, does indeed complain, but not i 
N leaft my obing Wants . 


rately: 
ome rude Shock, 


Here Pacuviu. ſpeaks better than 1 
the latter introduces Uhſſes grievoully com- 


plaining of his Wound ; inſomuch that the ve- 


j Perſons who carried him, conſidering the Dig 
nity of his Character, could not forbeat ſaying, 


For an experienc'd oh 1 4 Ji Fp! as , 
Too we reat Uly rb your 80 
We ſer are +y 4 * 1 


The wiſe Poet knew very well, that being uſed 
to ſee others bear Wounds patiently, he oughe 
to have followed their Example; and he aftey- 
wards makes him bear Pain nent 1 N : 


Vneaſineſs. 
wo fo down, now open lay 
10% Wound, 2 0 2 Harp e . 


= begins + to commit a Weakneſs, but ena, 
preſently. 


Double my Pains, _ 
You ſee how he contains himſelf ; n 


me Pain of his Body was gone, but that the 


nd w ieted. So in the 
+ Diſorder of bis Mind was gui 2 


y : 
* 
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latter End oft me, +4 he 4 1 : ; 
. tho' Dying; 8 | ry — 1 


: | Nein Ie L 54: LY of, . 
Man may 2 wall ill Fortane's Stroaks ; 
To ery's the Weakneſs of a Woman's Mind, 
"Here the more pliable part of the Mind obey'd 
1 as a Wiſe Soldier does a ſtrict Gene- 
The Man who ſhall be endued with perfect 
Wiſdom, (the“ ſuch a One we have never yet 
beheld, but the Writings of the Philoſophers 
inform us what ſuch a Perſon would be. if he 
ſhould ever Exiſt) he, I ſay, by means of that per- 
Fe& Wiſdom he ſhall be endowed with, will 
tommand the inferior Part of his Mind in the 
=_ manner as a kind Parent does a dutiful 
Child; will by a Nod do whatever he will, with- 
out any Trouble or 'Uneafineſs ; he will keep | 
Watch, be upon his Guard, prepare and arm fi 
himſelf to reſiſt Pain as a dangerous Enemy. 
*What Arms will he-uſe ? Induſtry and Reſo- a 
lution; and he will whiſper to himſelf, Beware 
of committing a baſe, mean, or unmanly Action: 
_ tHonourable Images will be converſant to his 
Mind: He will take Zeno of EleaforgPatter 
who bore the utmoſt Tortures ſooner than diſ- 
cover his Accomplices for deſtroying Tyranny: 
He will reflect on AnaxarchnitheDemocritian, 
who at Cypres falling into King Nicrocreon's 
Hand, never endeavoured to avoid any kind of 
Torment. Calaus the Indian, an illiterate Man, 
born at the Footof Mount Caucaſut, burnthim- 
ſelf Alive on purpoſe. But we, if but a Foot, 
Tooth, much mote if all our Body pain us, 
cannot endure it. We are overcome by an 
' *effeminate Notion, which does not proceed ſo 
much from Pain as from Pleaſure, by * 8 
— I en 


- 


when we are Kunde we are utterly unable to 
bear,even the Sting of a Bee, Without 5 Yer 
But Caius Marias, à Man of u ruſtick Edoca- 
tion, tho' one that ſhewed himſelf worthy the 
Name of a Man, when his Varices were cut, as 


Il mentioned before, would not be ty'ddown, and 


was the only Perſon that evet was Cut fo with- 
ont being bound faſt. But after him, ſeveral did; 
and why did they ſo? Becauſe the Authority ot 
ſo great a Man prevailed: Pain then is a Eil, 
not of Nature, but of Opinion, Vet the faite 
Marius (hew'd us, that the Sting of Pain is ex- 
treamly ſharp ; for he would not ſuffer his other 
Leg to be cut ; and thus like 8 Hero he bore 


Pain, and like a Man refufed to endure more. 
ibook ſufficient Reaſon, The main Point * 


to- govern ones ſelf. I have before ſhew 


what kind of Governingthis was; and the Con 


ſideration af what he is obliged to endure fe 


the ſake of Patience, of Fortitude, and of Mag- 


nanimity, will not only reſtrain the Mind, but 
will alſo, I know not how, ſoften an 4 2 At 


the Violence of the Pain it felf, 
For in an Engagement, as a cowardly Sol: 
diet at ſight of the Enemy flogsdowtni his At 
and runs aw4y in all haſte, often fooſes his L 
upon that gecount;, while the brave Veteran, 


without even a Wound; fo they who are 
weak as not to be able to bear the Appearance 
of Pain, caſt' themſelves down, and by that 
Means double the Torment; Whereas they who 
ſe” kde better of It. 
hete is a great Likeneſs erty ated and 
the Body. As we generally bear Burthens th 
more eafily when we ſtretch our Muſcles an; 


ſtanding reſolutely to his Arms, 0 who wel | 


LE 
«4 


Pain, frequent] Bet 


Limbs, which would be oppreſſed by them if the 


Joints 
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Joints. were.relaxed. ; ſo the Mind, in a State 
of. Intentneſt, throws off all Preflure, which 
otherwiſe wonld {o load it, chat it would be 
unable to. raiſe it ſelf up. And to-ſpeak the 
Truth, in ES all Davies we ſhould have 
2 certain Intentneſsꝭ of Mind. This alone is as 
it were the Preſerver of Duty. But in Pain, 
particular Care is to be taken, that nothi 1 55 
nothing Cowardly, nothing Womaniſh be done, 
but abave all, let ſuch. Cries as Philoctetes uſed 
be laid aſide. A Man may ſometimes be al- 
lowed to Groan, tho' even that not often; but 
to Cry out, is a thing beneath a Woman to da. 
This kind of Crying is what aur Twelve Ta- 
bles have farbid at Funerals. A Valiant Man 
doth not-ſo much as Groan, but in order to ob- 
tain a greater Fitmneſs; as in the . tp 
Racers.cry. as loud as poſſible; as alſo do Wreſſ- 
2 in their Exerciſes; Boxers, when they 
rike their Adyerſaty and fling the Cæſtus, 
Groan, not that they. Grieve or Sink in their 
Mind, but becauſe in ering the Vaice, they th 
ve 7 — lntentneſs of Body, and ſtrike to 
* an 20; 
Þ bor who are minded to make the, prone Ss 


Noiſe. 4 


doile,, ule to tliat Intent, not onlytheir Lungs 

cir Throat, and-their Tongue Which are th ond 

ent Organs of Speech, but endeavour to pour De 
ont their. Voice with every Part of thei Body Py 
Fhare ſeen 24, Atom kneel upon the Ground, i _ 
when he pleaded warmly for the Varian Lay, thes 

or as all the Engines for flinging Stones and ö 


A ts, the further, they are drawn up, With the 
moos Force do they hurl the Sehn; io the 
Voice, the Swiftneſs, the Blow is the greater the 
more e it is given. Since therefore the 


* Body is of f- ne 


* 


 Groaning in Pain will do any thing towards . 
encouraging the Mind, then let us Groan. 
But if thoſe Groans ſnew the Mind to * en 
to Complaint, weak and abject, I can | 

low. him. to be a Man chat ates them. Bren 

o this Groaning did give ſame Alleviationto- 
the Pain, yet we ought in ſome: Meaſure to 
conſult what is becoming a btave Mam; but 
ſince it is none, Why ſhould we be Infamous. 
without Advantage? For what is more lnfa- 
mous, than for a Man to Cry like a Woman? 
And this Prece pt, which here is apply dto Pain, 
is of greater Extent, and we ought to reſiſt 

pot only Pain, but alſo every thing elſe, with. 
the ſame Intentneſs of the Mind. Are we i 
flamed with Anger, are we heated with Luſt? 
we mult hetake us to the ſame Fortreſs, and 
defend ourſelves: with the ſame Arms. Dat 
ſince Pain is our Subject, we ſhal)- omit thoſe. 
Points. In order therefore to bear Pain calmly and. 
ſedately, it is of great Conſequence to „ 
thoroughly, bow Noble an Action it is td % 
ſo; for we are naturally form'd with a won 
detful Love and Defire of Honour; of which, 
when we once ſee any likelihood, there is. 
nothing ſo diſſieult but what we could ben i 
order to attain it. Upon account of this ſtrong 
Deſire of the Mind for itue Praiſe and Honour, 
it is, that the Hardſhips and Dangets of Wat 
are ſo willingly undergone. Brave Men, when 
they are in the of ibe Battle, feel not the 
Wounds they receive; even tho” they felt 4 
they had rather die on the Spot than recede in 
the leaſt from their Honour. The Desi ſave 
the- glittering' Swords of their Enemy, vrhen 
they ruſh'd uon the pm 
Broad ' | u· 
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Reputation and Glory of the Death they were 


going to, took away all fear of Wounds. Do 

"you think 18 groan'd when he ſaw 
Life and Blood ruſhing out together ? He 
found his Countrymen Slaves to the Spartans, 
and left them their Maſters. Theſe ReffeQi- 
ons comfort and aſſwage the greateſt Pain. 
Vou will perhaps ask me, How ſhall we be- 
have in Peace at Home, in our warm Bed? 
This is bringing me back to Philoſophers, who 
ſeldom are preſont at Battles. A triſſing Perſon, 

named Dronyſins of Heraclea, tho taught Cou- 
Tage by Zeno; was notwithſtanding miſ led by 


- Pain; for being in the Stranguary; he cry d out 
in a lamentabſe Tone, That his former Notions- 


of Pain were falſe; and when his School - Fellow 
Cleanthes asked him for what Reaſon he chan- 
his Opinion, Becauſe, (anſwer'd he) I who 


Pain, tubich ir un wntdoubred Proof tbat Pain 
Evil. At this, Cleanthes ſtamping upon 
Around, ſpoke this Verſe out of the Epi- 
gens 9 lar f 5 8 1 You N 1 
Lone Do }beu not ear the?" 
— 8 Une ror eg oy that 
p hond "degenerate ſo far. Poſtwonins 
bv ws py 4qoitedifferent Manner: I have often 
ſeen'-thar-Philoſopher, and ſhall relate a Story 


When Po came from Syria to Rhodes, he 

"had a Mind to hear Peſidomius; but was in- 
. that he was very much afflicted with 2 
Pain in all his Limbs ; however, he was re- 
ſolved to Viſit ſo extraordinary a Man. When 
he was come to him, and had paid e 


- 


6 findied Philoſopby ſo long; cannot endure 


nut him; often told by Pampey the Great. 
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Compliments, he ſaid, He was very fotry he 
could not hear him argue: Von ſhall hear me, 
anſwered Pofidonins, I will not ſuffer the Pains of 
my Body to be the Occaſion that ſo great a Man 
ſhould come to me in vain ; and fo proceeded 
to diſcourſe very largely, provi as he lay upon 
his Bed, that nothing was but what was 
honourable: And when his bids diſturbed him, 
he would ſay, Thou bu/ieſt thyſelf to nm» Purpoſe, 
O Pain, be as troubleſome as rhow wile, I wnll 
never confeſs that thin art an Evil. Thus all 
the Labours by which, Men attain to Glory, are 
made tolerable by our deſpiſing them. 
ae we not obſerved your” in thofe Places 
Where dune Sports are encoutaged, no 
Pain is fear'd by the Combatants? An that in 
thoſe where "i a Glory to hunt and'ride well, 


no Pain is avoided by thoſe who'endeavour to 


fgnalize themſelves in thoſe Quaſſties? 
ſhoald I mention our own Ambitions, and one. 
Thirſt for Honours. What Trouble can eres 
de equal to what thoſe have been at, W " 
rw at them by winning ſuch Numbers 
Africanus gy Bo —5 
of Xemophoy, e 


Votes one by on 
was. continualty reading 

rticularly where 75 
ace not equaſiy difficul 


mended that Pa 
that the ſame poet 


to the General and the common Soſdier, be. 


cauſe the Glory of the Action greatly alleviates 
the Toit of the General. But «mopg(t*4 
Vulgar the Opinion 'of Honour peru  p 

they cannot perceive the wing itſelf : There- 
fore by Fame, e by the Cenſure of the Mul- 
tirade,” they are moved to think That honour 
able which is moſt in vogue. But as fbr 1 


if e to be ** 
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Spirit, yet (as the Generality of Mankind are 
prudent enough, are not able to Took. an Ene- 
my i the Face, yet in a Sickatfs behye thetn- 
ſeives decently, and like Men. The 'Cimbri 
and Celtibers rejoyce in à Battle, and cry in 4 
Diſeaſe: For nothing can be uniform that Jors 
not proceed from Reaſon. But When yon ſeethat 
thoſe who are led either by Paſſion or Opinion, 
in purſuing their Aims, are not diſcouraged by 
* you may be ſure ws _ Pain' is Ho 

vil, or tho” it may be ſomething difagreeable 
to Nature; yet it ig fo inconliderabfe, that it 
may be quite ſurmounted by Courage. Which 
if we continually ſet before our Eyes, *twill 
make ſuch an Impreſſion upon our Minds, that. 
we ſhall not only be able to overcome one, but 
even all manner of Pains: For if we once re- 
ſolve to ſquare all our Actions for the avoiding 
of Baſeneſs, and the gaining of Honour, we 
ſhall not only be able to bear the Stings of Pain, 
but even deſpiſe the Thunder of Dong; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that there is ſach an 
Ay lam to fly to as we talk'd of yeſterday. As 
if a Man in a Voyage ſhould be purſued by Py- f 
rates, and ſome God ſhould" bid him leap over 
board, and tell him that either a Dolphin will 
catch thee, as formerly one did Aris, or 
Horſes, ſuch as Pelops's were, which are re- 
ported to have drawn Chariots over Waters, 
mall take and carry thee whither thou wilt; 
ſure any one then would throw aſide his Fear. 
So when odious and cruel Pains oppreſs us, if 
theyiart ſo great as not to be enduted, weknow ' 
Whither we may fly to. So much for this Op · 
portunity. Bat perhaps you ſtill hold to your 
former Opinion. A. Not in the lealt > __ 
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BA T- can be the Reaton „NN 
, that, fince we cont 
wage ard Body, the Art'of eu- 
and preſerving the 
in alth, has been ſo mach 
ſtudied, and the Invention of 
| | it aſcribed to the Gods, w 
the Medicine of the Mind hath not an = 
not ſo much deſired before it was found out, but 
alſo not ſo much cakivated and4pprov'd of aft 
ies invented ſo that by ſome it is even ſuſpeck- 
| ed and hated? ls it not becauſe the Mind feels 
wePains and Diſorders of the Body, * 


Gs 


vii. 
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5 Body thoſe of the Mind? So that the Mind on a 
-judges of itſelf, when that whereby it is judg 
is out- of order, But if Nature had at firſt 
formed us in ſuch à manner that we had been 
able to have viewed and confidered her, and to 

have regulated the Courſe of our Lives by 
Directions, then there had been no need for us 
to have ſought after you Helps of Reaſon- 


| ing and Learning. Nature, as it is, hath given 
$ but 1 few Mg of Underſtanding, which 
. vicious * Opinions we ſo 


ed ually qu daroe the leaſt Glimpſo 

of the Light of Nature appears : For there are 
in our Minds innate Principles of Virtue, which, 
if they were ſuffered to BOW, would them- 
ſelves lead us to a happy Life. But now, as ſoon 
as ever we-come into the World, we are en- 
gaged in all manner of Depravity and Perverſe- 
| nels of Opinions; ſo-«that we ſeem, together 
with our Nurfe's*Mitk, to have fucked in Er- 
rors: And afterwards when we are brought to 
out Patents, we are dellyered overub Tutor, from 
whom we imbibe ſo many miſtaken Notions, that 
Truth is foreed to Five way to Vanity, and Na- 
- wre herſelf to Fae to Opinion. Poets too do 
pot 2 little contribute to add to this; for upon 
accouut of the gteat Shew they eof Learn- 
and Wiſdom, ihtey are heard, read, nay got 


25 heart, and inculcated into the Minds of 


ouch. Then the greateſt Maſter of all, the 
bee ho always applaud Error and Vice, 


us 9 former Miltakes. Thus w 
5 | eng » Nato, and i fl 
8 dar ber Lian that 09PhIng is 
or Man ve wore bles. t han 
Wc mpire und {i ular. ebe, Apr: 
ener great Mind endeavours to attain, and — 
1 > 2 cy 
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- Mu no Remedy be ſought after for ſuch Diſ- 


merous and pernicious than thoſe of the Body. 
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they intended only to get true Honour, which 
is what Nature requires, yet it purſues its Vani - 
ties, and does not follow the true Picture of 
Virtue, but the dark Image of Fame. True 
Glory is a ſolid thing, not a Shadow; 'tis the 
unanimous Praiſe of good Men, the uncorrupted 
Voice of thoſe who are Judges of excellent 
Virtue, This anſwers to Virtue, as an Image 
and in as much as it is the Attendant of. ood 
Actions, it is not to be deſpiſed by good Men. 
But her Ape, the raſh, the inconſiderate, the 
Applauder of Error and Vice, I mean Pop- 
lar Fame, corrupts all the Charms of true Ho- 
nour, by - counterfeiting her Beauty, Some 
Men being blinded with this, tho* their only 
Aim was Honour, yet not kaowing where 
or what it is, have deſtroy'd Commonwealths, 
and ſome have killed themſelves; yet all theſe | 
defire what is beſt, and are guilty, not thro? b 
Wilfulneſs, but Ignorance. Why ſhould 
mention thoſe that are hurried away either by 
Covetouſneſs or inordinate Deſires; whoſe 
Minds are ſo diſtemper'd, they come into the 
Rank of Madmen, which all Fools are in. 


orders as theſe? Are the Diſeaſes of the Body 
more pernicious than thoſe of the Mind? May 
our Bodies be cuted, and cannot our Minds? 

But the Diſeaſes of the Mind are more nu- 


They are ſo much the more hateful as they are of 
the Mind; which, as Euuius ſays, when it is un- 
eaſy always miſtakes, can endure nothing, aud 
is always craving; and to omit all others, aud 
obſerve only on theſe two Diſeaſes, Deſire and 
Uneaſineſs, what Diſtempers of the Body are 


more painful? How *. it de proved the Mind 


cannot 
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cannot cure. itſelf, when'tis allow d, it hath in- 
_ vented Remedies for the Body: And wheu be- 

tides, the Bodies themſelves and Nature have a 
great Share in curing them? Nor have all who 
have deſired to be in Health, and uſed Remedies 
to that intent, been able to obtain it; but thoſe 
Minds, which deſire to be cured, and obey the 
Inſtructions of the Wiſe, muſt unqueſtionably 
be cured. Philoſophy, is the. Phyſick of the 
Mind. The Help of which is not, as in Diſ- 
-<aſes of the Body, to be ſought fot from with- 
aut; we mult uſe all Care and Induſtry to cure 
ourſelves. But I think I have fully ſhew'd in 
my Diſcourſe to Hortenſfiut, how much Philo- 
ſophy ought. to be eſteemed and cultivated. 

After this, | atzempted to diſpute and write upon 

the higheſt Points: Theſe Books contain my 
Diſputations with my Friends at Tx/cnlanum. 
As in the foregoing Books I have diſcourſed of 
Death and Pain, the third Day's Diſputation 
ſhall make the Third Book, - Coming into the 

Academy, towards the Evening, | demanded of 
ſome of thoſe who were preſent a Subject to talk 
pon. Aud thus the Diſpute was managed. 
A. 1think a wiſe Man is ſubject to Grief. 
A. Is he not alſo ſubjeQ-to- all the other Per- 
turbations of the Mind, as Fear, Luſt, Anger? 
for theſe ate almoſt the ſame; with thoſe which 
the Greed, call Han, which to tranſlate Word 
for. Word, I might call Diſeaſes; but tis not 
cuſtomary for us to expreſs-ourſelves ſo. The 
Greeks call Pitying, Envying, Rejoycing, Diſ- 
eaſes. or Motions of the Mind, diſagreeing and 
contrary to Reaſon. Theſe ſame; Motions of 
a confuſed Mind, I think I may not improper- 
ly call Diſorders, for our manner of talking 
will not allow me to call them Diſeaſes. Hot 
"0071 red ; 
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if ove of the Expreſſion — 4. Les, 
| am ef your Opinion, M. Do yon then think 
a wiſe Man can be troubled with theſe Diſor- 
ders? A. Ido. M. I ſhould not much eſteem. 
that Wiſdom which differs ſo little from Mad-- 
neſs. A. What? do you think every Diſorder. 
of the Mind a Madneſs? N. Yes; and, which 
I have often wondered at, ſo have all our An- 
ceſtors many Ages before Socrater's Time, from 
whom all moral Philoſophy is derived. A. 

How could that be? MA. Becauſe the very 
Word Madneſs ſignifies an Illneſs or Diſeaſe 
of the Mind, that is to ſay, an Unſonndneſs, 
which is call'd Madneſs; and all. Diſorders of 
the Mind Philoſophers call Diſeaſes, and affirm 
all Fools to be in theſe Diſtempers: They who 
are in a Diſtemper are not in a State of Health; 
the Minds of all Fools are diſtempered, an 
therefore they are in a State of Madneſs: . For 
they thought the Health of the Mind conſiſted 
in being eaſy and uniform in its Actions, and a 
Mind void of theſe Qualities they called mad; 
as thinking that the Senſes could no more exiſt 
undiſtutbed in a diſordered Mind, than Health 
could in a diſeaſed Body. g. 

Nor have they with leſs Subtilty called an 
Affection of the Mind that is void of Reaſon 
* Madneſs. From whence we may perceive, 
that they who gave theſe. things Names, were 
of the ſame Opinion with the Szorcks, who fol- 
lowed Socrates, namely, that all Fools w 
mad; for whenever a Mind is diſea ſed (the Phi- 
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of the Mind, or of Reaſon. | 
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 Morions, Diſeaſes) it is no more ſound than is a 
© Body that is in a Fit of Sickneſs: So that Wiſ- 
dom is the Health of the Mind, and Folly-a 
Diſtemper, which is Madneſs. This is much 
more clearly expreſſed in the Latin Terms than 


| ; * | P * a a 
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loſophers as I faid before, call theſe diſorderly 


in the Greek,” But of this another time: Let us 
now proceed. The very Word itſelf ſuffioient- 
ly reſolvesthe Queſtion; for thoſe whoſe Minds 
are diſturbed with no Diſorder, which is the 


Diſeaſe peculiar to them, we are to look upon 
to be in a State of Health; and on the contrary, 


thoſe who are ſo diſturbed, we may call mad. 
Thus we very properly ſay, That They are 
not in their own Power who are hurried away 


either by Luſt or Anger; tho' Anger itſelf may 


be conſidered as a Branch of Luſt, for it is de- 


ned to be-a violent Defire or Luſt of Revenge. 
They therefore who are ſaid to be out of their 


own Power, are therefore ſaid to be ſo, becauſe 


8 not under the Power and Governance 
' : of 


of Reaſon, to which Nature hath allotted the 
. Command of the Mind, I cannot ſay from 


. whence the Greeks derive their Word Mara, 
but we expreſs ourſelves with more:ExaQneſs 


in this Point than they do; for we diſtinguiſh 
that Madneſs which includes Folly, from raving 
Madneſs. The Greeks endeavour to do the 


_ Tame, but want a proper Word. For what we 


call ſtark Madneſs they do Melancholy, as if 
the Mind could not be as well diſturbed by vio» 
lent Anger, Fear or Grief, as by that. Ath«- 
nas, Alcmaon and Oreſtes, are recorded to have 
been ſtark mad. A Man in this Condition the 


Twelve Tables will not ſuffer to be the 
" Maſter of his own Goods: Therefore they do 


not. imply | ſay, I be be mad, but f ur 
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fark mad. For they thought Madneſs a tempo- 
ral Indiſpoſtion of the Mind; but yet thought 
the Man was able to perform the ordinary Of- 
fices of Life; but ſtark- Madneſs they reckon'd 
a thorough Blindneſs of the Mind in all Points; 
-which-.tho' it may ſeem to be the greater Evil, | 
awiſe Man ſeems more liable to that than 
to ſimple Madneſs or Unſoundneſs of Mind. 
But this is another Queſtion; therefore let us 
turn to the Point, hs 987 * 2 
Lou ſaid it was your Opinion a wiſe Man 
might be ſubject to Grief. A. It is ſo indeed. 
A. The Opinion is ſuitable to the Nature of 
To Mankind, for we are not made of Stone, but 
| there appears to be in the Mind a natural Soft- 
3 neſs and Tenderneſs, which is ruffled by Grief, - 
as by a Storm. Crantor, a Perſon of the great- 
| eſt Character in our Academy, ſaid not ab- 
5 ſurdiy; I cannot agree with them · who ſa-bigh- 
y commend Indolence, for there neither can 
. wor ongbt to be any ſuch State. I wonld: nt 
willing ly be fick, but if I am, I ſhall have Senſa- 
tion, whether any Part be cut or torn from my 
Body; for not to feel Pain, cannot proceed bit 
from an extraordinary Stupidity both of Mind 
and Budy. But let us obſerve, if this be not 
the Talk of Men, who flatter our Weakneſs, 
and indulge us in our Follies ; let us attempt 
not only to lop the Boughs of our Miſeries, 
but entirely to pull them up by the Roots; yer 
ſo deep fixed are the Roots of Folly, that ſome 
2 of them may ſtill remain, however, let it 
be no more than needs muſt. Let us lay this 
don firſt for certain, that unleſs the Mind be 
. . cured; which can only be done by Philoſophy, 
there will be no end of our Miſeries. Where- © 
Fore, ſince — to W | 
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let us deliver our ſelves to be cured by it; if 
we will, we may be cured. I wilt take more 


into my Diſcourſe than I at firſt propoſed to do, 


＋ 


of Reproach, yet it is derived from rely ing u 
on any thing which are commendable. He 


and ſhall not only ſpeak of Grief, but alſo of 
every Diſorder as | phras'd it, and as the 
Greeks do, every Diſcaſe of the Mind. Firſt . 
then, let us imitate the Stoicks, who compriſe 
their whole Argument in few Terms, and af- 
terwards, according co our own Method, we 
by oe 6 ee and enlarge upon them. | 
A Man that is brave, is alſo confident; and 
though this Word is generally uſed as a Term 


then that is confidentis not fearful ; for tocon- 


ide, is directly 1 to Feat; but be that is 
ſubject to Gti 
Things which we ate grieved at when preſent, 


may alſo. fear; for thoſe 
we muſt fear though abſent, A Man there- 


fore that is liable to Grief, is not valiant; 
tis highly 


probable, a Man ſubject to Grief, 
is ſo alſo to Fear, to a lowneſs and poor - 


neſt of Spirit, and whoever is thus, mult too 


be liable to Slavery; and he that confeſſes that, 


muſt own himſelf liable to Cowardice and 


- Timidityz a wiſe Man cannot be liable to 
Cowardice or Timidity, and therefore not to 
Grief, Befides, no one can be wiſe, who 


not ſubject to Grief. Befides, à Valiant 
Man muſt neceſſarily be great Mi 


is not Valiant; a Man ſubjeQ to Grief is 


not Valiant, and therefore a wiſe. Man is 


nded, who- 
ever is great Minded is invincible, and be 
that is. invincible muſt deſpiſe human Things, 


and eſteem them beneath him: Now no one 


con pretend to deſpiſe thoſe Things which give 
him any Grief, It follows therefore, that a 


Valiant 
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Valiant Man is never ſubje& to Grief, and 
all wiſe Men are Valiant: A wiſe Man there - 9 
fore is not liable to Grief, For as the Eye 4 
when diſturbed, is not rightly; diſpoſed to | 
perform ſts own Offices, and as other Parts 
of the Body moved from their proper Site and 
Place, ire thereby diſabled from executing their 
Functions, fo the Mind diftarbed is leſs able | 
to perform its Offices. The Office of the 
Mind is to make a right Uſe of its Reaſon, and 
a wiſe” Man's is always diſpoſed to do 
ſo, *tis therefore never diſturbed; Grief is a 
Diſturbance of the Mind, a wiſe Man therefore 
is always free from it. 1 
By a Temperate Man we mean mach the 
ſame as by Wiſe, the Greeks call ſuch a one 
o«5wy, and the Virtue ce % which I in- 
differently call Temperance or Moderation, and 
ſometimes Modeſty ; though I cannot tell whe- 
ther this Virtue may properly be called Fruga- 
lity, which Word the Greets uſe in a" very fe- 
ſtrained Senfe, and by frugal mean only v rhorues, 
that fs, uſeful Men. But with us that Exprefſi- 
on hath a much more comprehenſive Significa- 
tion, and means all manner of Abſtinence auc 
Innocence; though the Greets have no peculiar 
Word to expreſs the laſt, but may proper! 
enough call it 23:2ck/e, for Innocence is a Dil. 
_ Polition of the Mind to do no fort of Tnjury'or 
Hurt. Nay, Frugality in our Language, in- 
cludes many other Virtues; for if it did not, 
and were of that narrow Signification that ma- 
ny imagine, L. Piſe's Siruame would not have 
been Matter of ſuch Praiſe as it is. But fince 
neither he who through Fear abaudons his Poſt, 
(which is Cowardice, ) nor he who out of 
. Avatice denies ru (which is Inſu- 
lhnen 4 . 4 at PL 
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neſt of Spirit, and whoever is thus, mult too 
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let us deliver our ſelves to be cured by it; if 
we will, we may be cured. I wilt take more 
into my Diſcourſe than I at firſt propoſed to do 

and ſhall not only ſpeak of Grief, but alſo of 
every Diſorder as I phras'd it, and -as the 


Greeks do, every Diſcaſe of the Mind. Fiſt 


then, let us imitate the Stoicks, who compriſe 
their whole Argument in few Terms, and af- 
terwards, according to our own Method, we 


W's yy 0g and enlarge upon them. | 
A Man that is brave, is alſo confident; and 


- though this Word is generally uſed as a Term 
of Reproach, yet it is derived from retying u 
on any thing which are commendable. He 


then that is confidentis not fearful ; for tocon- 


nde, is directly 1 to Fear; but he that is 


ſubject to Gt 
Things which we are grieved at when preſent, 


may alſo fear; for thoſe 
abſent, A Man there- 


we muſt fear though 


my that is liable to Grief, is not valiant; 
his 


hly probable, a Man ſubject to Grief, 
is 4 200 = Fear, to a lowneſs and poor- 


be liable to Slavery; and he that confeſſes that, 


muſt own himſelf liable to Cowardice and 
Timidity; a wiſe Man cannot be liable to 
_  Cowardice or Timidity, and therefore not to 
Grief, Beſides, no one can be wiſe, who 
is not Valiant; a Man ſubje& to Grief is 


not Valiant, and therefore a wiſe. Man is 


not ſubject to Grief, Befides, a Valiant 
Mau muſt neceſſarily be great M 

ever is great Minded is invincible, and be 
that is. invincible muſt deſpiſe human Things, 
and eſteem them beneath him: Now no one 
oon pretend to deſpiſe thoſe Things which give 
him any Grief, It follows therefore, that = 


inded, who- 


Valiant 
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Valiant Man is never ſubject to Grief, and 
all wiſe Men are Valiant: A wiſe Man there- | 
fore is not liable to Grief, For as the Eye 4 
when diſturbed, is not rightly diſpoſed to Y 
perform fts own Offices, ' and as other Parts 
of the Body moved from their proper Site and 
Place, ire thereby diſabled from executing their 
Functions, fo the Mind diſturbed is leſs able 
to perform its Offices, The Office of the 
Mind is to make a right Uſe of its Reaſon, and 
a wiſe Man's is always diſpoſed to do 
ſo, *tis therefore never diſturbed; Grief is a 
Diſturbance of the Mind, a wiſe Man therefore 
is ways Hee Row Tt to TOTES 
By a Temperate Man we mean mech the 
ſame as by Wiſe, the Greeks call ſach'a one 
o«%wy, and the Virtue c which l in- 
differently call Temperanceor Moderation, and 
ſometimes Modeſty ; though I cannot tell whe- 
ther this Virtue" may properly be called Fruga- 
lity, which Word the Greeks ufe in a very fe- 
ſtrained Senfe, and by frugal mean only y 2401s, 
that is, uſeful! Men. But with us that Exprefſi- 
on hath a much more comprehenſive Significa- 
tion, and means all manner of Abſtinence aud 
Innocence; though the Greets have no peculiar 
Word to expreſs the laſt, but may properly 
enough call it 232%, for Innocence is a Diſ- 

_ Poſition of the Mind to do no fort of Injury ox 
Hurt, Nay, Frugality in our Language, in- 
cludes many other Virtues; for if it did not, 
and were of that narrow Signification that ma- 

ny imagine, L. Piſe's Siruame would not have 
been Matter of ſuch Praiſe as it is. But ſince 
neither he who through Fear abandons his Poſt, 
79 is Cowatdice,) nor he who out of 

. Avatice denies Due ru (which is Inu- 
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ſtice) nor he who out of Raſhneſs ruins any 
Action he hath the Management of, (which is 
Folly) ſince I ſay none of theſe are called ; 
frugal Man by us, Frugality muſt include in 
the three Virtues, Fortitude, . Juſtice, Pru- 
"dence. Though indeed it is the Property of 
every Virtue to have a near Connection with 
all the reſt, Frugality then muſt be the fourth 
Virtue, and comprehenſive of the other three; 
its Office ſeems to be to regulate and-allay the 
Defkres of the Mind, and to preſerye in every 
thing a Conſtancy againſt Luſt, and a Modera- 
tion. The Vice, which is the Oppoſite to this, 
is terip'd Naughtineſs. Frugality, perhaps, is 
derived from Corn, (Fruges) the beſt Product 
of the Earth nd Naughtineſs, (though it may 
Jeem a ftrained Etymology,) from there being 
naugght that is valuable in ſuch a Perſon; a fru- 
gal Man then, or, if you like the Expreſſion 
bettet, a, moderate and temperate Man, mult be 
alſo conſtant; he that is conſtant, mult be at 
Eaſe; he that is at Eaſe is free from all Diſor- 


ders; and he who is free from all Diſorders, 


Mult be ſo too from Grief. Theſe are the Pro- 
perties of a wife Man; a wiſe Man therefore is 


never griev'd. RB G 
Dionyſius of Heroclea, therefore, ſpeaks not 


amiſs, when upon Achilles's complaining thus 
in Homer, N N | | 

My * ſwells high with Wrath and burning 
| wars Mt Py 

When reflet upon my deep Diſgrace, . 

he ſays; Is the Hand well when it is ſwollen? 


Is not any Member out of Order when it is 


grown: bigger. than ordinary? Muſt not the 
Mindcheo: when it is ſwollen, be out of aber 


—— 


A wiſe Man's Mind is always calm, and never 
-hath thoſe. diſorderly Swellings, but an angry 
Mind hath; a wiſe Man therefore is never an - 
y; for if be be angry, he has ſtrong Deſires; 
or it is the Property of a Man in Anger, ear- 
neſtly to deſire that ſome heavy Pain may fall 
on the-Perſon that injures him; if he de- 
fires it, he muſtbe pleaſed. with gaining his De- 


fire, and if ſo, he mult be pleaſed with another's 


Misfortune, which a wiſe Mau never is; 2 
wiſe Man therefore is never angry. If a wiſe 
Man could be griev'd, he might alſo be angry, 
but he is free from Grief, / and therefore is al- 
ſo free from Anger. 

He that is ſubject to pitying, is alſo to envy- 
ing; for whoever is concern'd at the Misfor- 
tune of one, may alſo be troubled at the Succeſs 


of ſome other. So Theophraſius, lamenting the 


Death of his Friend Caliſtbenes, is grieved at the 


Good Fortune of Alexander the Great; and there- 


fore he ſays, that Caliſtbenes had indeed fallen in- 
to the Hands of the moſt Powerful and Fortu- 


nate of all Men; but one that was ignorant of 
making a right Uſe of ſuch great Advantages... - 
But as Pitying is a Paffion proceeding from the 


Misfortynes of another, ſo Envying is a Paſſi- 


on proceeding from the Succeſs of another. 


who is liable to the Paſſion of Pitying, is ſo 


too to that of Envying. A wiſe Man is not 


capable of Enyying, and therefore not of Pity- 
ing. And if a wiſe Man is grieved at the good 
Fortune of any one, he is alſo liable to pitying; 


a Wiſe Man therefore is not ſubje& to Grief. 
Thus the Stoicks argue, and | think draw a ve- 
1 far-fetched Concluſion. - Theſe Notions-and 
Arguments I ſhall Gp more largely, for , 


V 
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is moſt convenient to make uſe of the (Jpini- 
_ . "ons and Proofs of thoſe, who ſeem to have a 
mors Noble and Maſculine Thought 


bo are Maſters of the greateſt 
' -Oratory, do not prove to me, the Medium 


SS 


and Man- 
ane. proving than the reſt; for the Peripate- 
Nein, with whom 1 am alſo acquainted, and 


ning and 


which they ſay is in theſe Diſorders and Diſ- 
eaſes of the Mind. For whatever is in it ſelf 
an Evil, though it be a Medium, yet is too 
great an Evil; our Deſign” being to convince 
vou, that there can be no Evil at all in a wiſe 

an. For as the Body, if it be but moderate- 


Sick, can in no wiſe be ſaid to be in Health, 


in the Mind that Medium is far from 


Health. Our Countrymen, therefore, very 


-properly in this Caſe, as in many others, call 
Trouble, Sollicitude, Grief, a Sickneſs of the 
Mind, becauſe of their Likeneſs to the Sick- 


neſſes of the Body. By almoſt the ſame Word 


do the Greeks expreſs any Diſorder of the 
Mind]; for they call every turbulent Motion of 
the Mind va G. But we expreſs 
better, for Grief of Mind is very like Grief 


of e e yo on But Luft, and immo- 


derate Elation or rejoycing of the Mind, is not 
Uke the Sickneſs of the Body, Nay, Fear'it- 
ſelf is far from being like Sickneſs, _— it 
de very like Grief; but properly ſpeaking, Sick - 
neſs of Body, and Grief of Mind, always im- 
ports Pain in each. I muſt now proceed to 
explain the Origin of this Pain, or of the Cauſe 
- which produces this Grief of Mind. For 8s 
- Phyſicians, when they have diſcovered the 
Quſe of a Diſeaſe, reckon they have almoſt 


Te 


found out a Cure for it; ſo I, when 1 have 


our ſelves 
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diſcovered the Occaſion of our Grief, ſhall ſoon 


» 


find out a Method to cure it. 10 | 
' Opinion, then, is the ſole Cauſe, not only 


of Grief, but alſo of all other Diſorders; which 
are of four Sorts, and many more in Number. 
For as every Diſorder is a Motion of the Mind, 
void of Reaſon, or contrary to it; and as every 
ſuch Motion is ſtirr'd up by an Opinion either 
of ſome Good, art of ſome Evil; the four Diſ- 
orders ate divided into two equal Parts. . Two 
proceed from an Opinion of ſome Good; the 
one is an immoderate Elation of the Mind, 
proceeding from the Opinion of enjoying ſome: 
preſent Good; the other is Netfice, or to ſpeak” 
more properly, Luſt, whi an immoderate. 
Appetite of ſome imaginary Good, contrary to- 
Reaſon. And as theſe two ſorts, namely, im- 
moderate Pleaſure and Luſt, are excited by an 
Opinion of ſome Good; ſo the other two, 
namely, Fear and Grief, proceed from an, Opi- 
nion of ſome Evil: Fear is an Opinion of fome 
impending Evil, and Grief an Opinion of ſome 
preſent Evil, which we conceive to be great 
| enough to countenance Our. being grieved at 
it. It, therefore, we are, willing to lead the 
Life that is allotted us with any Eaſe and Com- 
fort, we muſt with all our Strength refiſt thoſe 
Diſorders, : which Folly ſtirs up to torment us. 
I ſhall another time Diſcourſe upon the other 
Diſorders, and now endeavour only to expeÞ 


Grief, which is the Point in Diſpute, fince yow 
have afficmed that a wiſe Man is ſubject to it, 
which I can by no Means allow. For it is = 
thocking; miſerable, deteſtable Thing, and by 
all poſible Methods to beayoided. 
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aue when he laments with an abject and 
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What think you of the Deſcendant of Tan- 


talus and Fees who. ſtole Hippodamia from 


his Father-in- Law, Oenomazs, and married her? 
How little does he appear the Nephew of Ju- 


oken Spirit? | 

Appragch not, Stranger, left ſome horrid Pla 
21 thee; all i Daria are ub guar F 
So ſtrong in me reigus an Infectious Guilt, 
Win thou condemn and deſteoy thy ſelf, 72). 
eſtes, for another's Crime? Do you not think 
that Son of the Sun unworthy of his Father's. 
Light? _ | 


2M Eyes are ſunk; Leauneſs Body u Be. 
424 riny Tears make Tres fs — 


my Cheeks; 
My unſhav'd Beard, ſqualid, neglected lyes, 
Covering my Brea. „ 
All theſe Evils, fooliſh tent, thou haſt drawn 


on thy ſelf; hadſt thou abated thy Pride, they 
had never happened to thee : Grief, as [. 
- ſhall preſently ſhew, proceeds from an Opinion 


of ſome preſent Evil, but thou mourneſt for 


the Loſs of thy Kingdom, not for that of thy 


Daughter; her thou hateſt, and perhaps not 
without Reaſon, but the Loſs of thy Kingdom 
it is that afflicts thee, Yet there is Impudence 
in Sorrow, I. mean. when any one grieves. be-. 
cauſe he cannot Reign over Men that are born 

ree, - Dionyſius the Tyrant being expelled from 


| Syracuſe, taught School at Corinth, fo little 


could he endure to live without governing. 
But what could be more impudent, than the 
Behaviour of Targuiniut, who waged War 
With” the Romani, becauſe they wo 2 en · 

| are 
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dure his Pride? He at laſt, when neither the 
Arms of the Vientes, nor of the Latiut, could re» 
eſtabliſh him on his Throne, retired to C 


and there died with Age and Grief. 28 
And do you think a wiſe Man can poſſibly 
be oppreſſed by Grief, that is, Miſery? For as 


every Diſorder is Miſery, Grief is ſo in the 


eateſt Degree, Luſt is raging, immoderate 
Joy is trifling, Fear is mean; but Grief is worſe 
than all the reſt, it cauſes Pining, Anguiſh, AF- 
fliction, Baſeneſs ; it conſumes away the Per- 
ſon, and preys upon the Heart. If we cannot 
ſurmount this Weakneſs, we muſt be miſera- 
ble: And it is plain that we are then grieved, 
when we imagine that ſome great Evil is preſ- 
ſing upon us. Epicurut thinks that Grief is 
naturally occaſioned by an Opinion of Evil; fo 
that whoever beholds another in Miſery, and 
conſiders that he himſelf is liable to the ſame 
Misfortune, muſt of conrſe be continually 
grieved. The nm are of Opinion, that 
Grief is not produced by every Evil, but only 


by thoſe that are unexpected. Certainly the 


coming of any Mis fortune by Surpriſe, . does 
in a great meaſure make it more grievous: 
All ſudden Calamities are the more heavy; upon 
this Account the following Lines are deſerved- 
ly commended. Wb nalin ao 
When I begot my Sons, I knew full well 
That they muſt die; and when to Troy 1 
4 knew they went to War, and not to Feafts,' © 


Such a Meditation as this upon the ProſpeR of 
future Evils, makes them fall lighter when they 
do come. For this Reaſon Theſens's Words 


i, are commended. | ſhall, 


. 
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aecording to my Cuſtom, turn them into our 
_ own Language. | $2171 
J. by Advice of wiſe and learned Mew, 
: 32 bt to my 5 . all Scenes of future Wes: 
Deb, or ſad Exile from my Native Soil, 
Such Gloomy Proſpets always fil d my Mind, 
That no Calamity which Chance could brin 
Might unawates ſeize on my Mind unarm d. 
Bat what Euripides ſays of Theſens, who he pre- 
tends received that Advice from a wiſe Ma 
he means of himſelf, for he was a Hearer o 
 Anaxageras, who upon the News of his Son's 
Death is reported to have ſaid, I knew he wa- 
tal. Intimating thereby; that ſuch an Ac- 
eident might be grievous to them who had 
never foreſeen it, but not to him. There- 
fore it is not to be doubted, but every thing 
that is reputed an Evil, is by ſo much the 
more afflicting, as it is leſs expected; and tho' 
the Saddenneſs af it is not the ſole Occaſion 
. 'of Grief, yet ſince a Preparation of Mind for 
_ -any Evil takes abundantly from their Bitter - 
nels, let us continually ſer before our Eyes 
the Accidents Mankind are ſubject to. And 
this is that Divine Wiſdom ſo highly ex- 
-tolled, _ namely, . a thorough. Knowledge of, 
and conſtant accuſtoming of the Mind to every 
Turn of Life; and toadmire or wonder at no. 
thing when come to-paſs, nor to think it im. 
poſſible to happen before it does. Iu a Ca/m 
we ſhould be always ſure to provide for @ Storm; 
ſo he that comes home from a long Fo ; ought 
1 think of the Dangers and Loſſes that may be- 
fol bim; he may find bis Son debanched, bis Wife 
dead, and bis Danghter dangerouſly. ill, Al 
theſe are common Acc;gents, and ſhould not ſur” 
| ; prize 
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ire bins if rhey happen; bus if Things fall aus 
ter org te "ary be: ought. to laat ah. it 
a; clear Gains. Terence made this Obſervation 
from the Philoſophers, and exprefſed it hand- 
ſomely; and all not we, from whom the 
Thought was taken, expreſs it better, and ſtics 
cloſer to the Opinion? Hence proceeded that 
Sameneſs of Face, which Xaxzippe is reported io 
have obſerved in her Husband Socrares, who al- 
ways went out and returned Home without any 
Alteration in his Countenance. But it was not 
only a Sameneſt of Face, either in him, or 
M. Craffus the elder, who, Lacilius ſays, ne- 
ver laughed but once in bis whole Life; bus 
it was a perfect Serenity of Mind, which the 
Uniformity of the Countenance was only an 
Index of, We ſhall therefore borrow from the 
2 Arms to blunt the Sharpneſs and 
ge of all AﬀfiQions, by continually rumina+ 
ting upon them. Beſides;- let us reflect, that 
they are Evils bred only by Opinion, and not 
Nature; for if they were Evils in their own 
Nature, how could any Foreſight or Confide+ 
ration ſoften them ? If we review. Epicaras's 
pinion, we ſhall find greater Subtilties in this 
atter; He thinks that every one muſt of 
Neceflity be grieved, who believes himſelf 
preſſed by any Evils, whether he foreſi of 
| ws for them, or whether they were growu 
iliar to him by Uſe; for Age and Time can 
neither leſſen Evilts, nor any Confideration b 
forehand ſoften or abate them: Nay, all ſuch 
Conſideration of Evils, which perhaps will ne- 
ver happen, is foolift} and ridiculous: All Evils. 
are afflicting enough when they do come, but 
ſuch Conſideration as before - mentioned, makes. 
the Evil always preſent, and is eternal 9 8 24k 


9 
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But if the Evils ſhould never come to paſs, we 
have been guilty of the greateſt Abſurdity,fince all 
the Trouble we have been giving our ſelves by 
ſuch Conſiderations, is now to no Purpoſe; 
all Means of abating our Grief, he thinks to 
- conſiſt in two things, either aot thinking at all 
of ſuch ſorcowful Subjects, or in entertaining 
the Mind with more Pleaſutable and delightful 
Proſpects; for he'imagines that the Mind is ca- 
able of obeying Reaſon, and of acting accord- 
ing to her Diftates. Reaſon therefore forbids 
us to conſider Evils, withdraws us from ſuch 
melancholy Apprehenſions, and afterwards 
clears up the Mind with the gay Proſpects of 
all imaginable Pleaſures, which the Soul of 
Man can feel, or his Life comprehend. Theſe 
are the Epicuræans Notions, the other ours; let 
us proceed to examine the former, that we 
may ſee the Reaſons for rejecting them. 
Firſt then, They are to blame in fiuding Fault 
with the Conſideration of Futurity; for nothing 
more abates and takes from Grief, than the Con- 
ſideration that there is no Accident but we are 
ſubject to, meditating upon the Condition 
of Humane Life, the Law of Nature, and al - 
ways endeavouring to obey it. Such Reflecti- 
ons are ſo far from giving us perſonal Grief, 
that they guard us from all, manner of Grief, 
He that conſiders the Natate of Things, the 
various Accidents that may befal us, and the 
Weakneſs of Humane Nature, does not there - 
by torment himſelf, but performs one of the 
vwiſeſt and moſt becoming Offices he is capable 
of,” For by ſuch Conſidetations on Humane 
Things, he makes a Progreſs in the Studies of 
Philoſophy, and arms himſelf with a threefold 
| Conſolation againf} all Evils; Fitſt, By calling 
| to 
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s, we : , . * 
Iceall to mind, that they are in no wiſe ſurpriſing, in 
28 as mach as he always thought they might hap- 
, fe! | pen, and this very much abares all-Misfortunes : 
PR = ndly, That all Homane Afflictions are to 
at all he borne moderately :* And Laſtiy, That there 
nin no Evil but Guilt, and there can be no Guilt 
hefuf in any Thing which could not poflibly be v oĩ- 
5 — ded. But as for what Epicurus talks about re- 
cord- treating from Grief, and withdrawing our 
rhids Thoughts from any [gloomy - Apprehenlions, 
ſuch there is nothing in it; for is not in our Power, 
rards when we ate in Miſery, to diflemble or forget 


ts of it; every thing that we reckon" an "Evit, 
tortures us, wounds us; and in ſhort gives OY 


. us not a Moment's Reſt: And doſt thou, O 
f ler 'Epicurns, bid me forget that which is contrary 
. to Nature ? *Tis ridiculous and impoſſible: 
ny Nature had provided us with one Cure for all 
ault - Sorrows and all Grief, even length of Time, 
Tr and he unmereifully deprives us of That too, 
og Time is a Medicine, which, tho' it works but 
1 lo wiy, yet at laſt infallibly cures all Sorrows: 
io You bid me think of Good, and forget Evit: 
4 You would ſpeak better, and more like a Phi- 
Qi. loſopher, if you taught us, that thoſe Things 
ief, ket 38 which are moſt becoming a Man to 
6 ra I . 4 4 * 1 Z 
* K Pythagoras, or Sochutec, or Plato, would ſay 
the thus to me; Why art thou ſad? Whydoſtthon 
= yield to Fortune, which tho' perhaps it may 
1 diſcompoſe thee in ſome Meaſure, yet it ean- 
$ not entirely break thy Forces? The Strength of 
— Virtue is very great; if it is aſleep; rouſe it up; 
of put it all in Action; Fortitude will lead it on, 
id and ſo confirm thy Mind, that thou ſhalt deſpiſe 
any thing which can poſſibly happen to Man. 
» Temperance (which is the ſame with Moders- 
. "Wt 5 tion, 
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tion, and which I juſt now called Frugality) | 
will alſo aſſiſt thee, and ſuffer thee to do no- 
| Te that is Baſe or Diſhonourable ; and what 


baſer than Effeminacy in a Man? Even the 

vs. will notſuffer thee to be Effetninate, tho! 

of this nature they ſeem to be the leaſt 

concerned. They wili-tell you, you break 

_ thro*their Rules, by deſiring what is not your 

own, by demanding the Prerogative and Excel- 

> a God, when you are but a Mortal 

lan or are angry to repay that which was only 

you fora Time. What Anſwer canſt thou 

make to Prudence, who will acquaint you that 

Vietne is contented with her - ſelf, and is alone 

ſuſßeiĩent to make Life happy? But if it depend 

upon any thing External, and does net compre- | 

hend all Things ſufficient to Happineſs within | 

it ſelf, I cannot ſee why ſhe ſhould be ſo much 
commended or defired. If you invite me to 
ſuch a Good as this, O „ | obey, 1 fol- 
Jow: you, I forget my Evils as you direct, and 
that the tather upon this account, becauſe | think 
them not Evils: But you carry my Thoughts to 
Pleaſure; but to what Pleaſures ? I believe to 
„ Body, 2 un "> 1 7 of 
e Body are gg or or. Is not 
this the thing? del interpret wrong? for it is 
common with the Epicangess,. to deny that we 
anderſtand Epicurus right. This is his Mean- 
| 42 and this, when I was at Atbent, the ſharp 
did Zens uſed with great Vigour to contend for; 
Diſputing that he was the Happy Man who was 
t preſent in Paſſeſſion of Pleaſures, and be- 
Ver ed that he ſhould continue to beſo his whole 
Life without any Pain, But if any Pain did in- 
tervene, he ſhould refleQ, if it was extream it 
would be very ſhort, if long very. mil 25 

53 | 8 t 
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| in Words, ſo that 

cannot contradict it now. But what can fi 
Reflections and Method of Life avail in many 
Caſes? Could they eaſe 2 OEera whom 
1 before mentioned, or Te/eames driven from his 
Country; poor and baniſh'd, who in ſuch Cir- 


Thus you have Epicars:'s 
Life 


cumſtances occaſioned this Admiration: _ , 
 Þ bis fantd Telamon, whoſe Glory reac 
47% #0 whoſe dread Mod Nations 


time with his Fortune, a Remedy is to be ſought 
for from the old Philoſophers, and not from 
theſe Men of Pleaſure. For where is the Plenty 


chief Good not to be in Pain, (tho this can 
with no . called Pleaſure) Will lan- 
dolence remove Pain? Suppoſe Pain be the 
teateſt Evil, Is he therefore who is not trou- 
bled with that, in a State of moſtexquiſtePiea- 
ſure? Do we now, Epicurss, fly from the dr: 
gument, or mean any other Pleaſures than ſuoh 


harp kb | —_ 
; you, with no great Modeſty, diſpute for ? 
for; Are not theſe your on Words; in the Book 
pi which 9 whole Philoſophy? I mall 

44 tranſlate it word for word, that it may not be 

i ſaid I do not argue fairly. I cannot e ; 

1. dend what is a Good, that is without Sen 

- d * faal Pleaſures, ſuch 26 our Taſte, or our 

= g Hearing afford us, in Meat or Muſick, e 


* which is without thoſe that our Eyes pu” 


or of the G 1 Kr tow 
_ Notion of a | 


 Batifany ones Fortitude hath left bim at the fame 


of Goods they talk of ? Suppoſe it werm the - 
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© from the Figure, Beauty, and Motion of 
Things; or in a word, which is abſtracted from 


all ſuch Pleaſures as are any Ways produced 


© by the Senſes. It cannot de reply'd, That the 


_ © Pleaſures of the Mind confift only in real. 


Goods, for 1 have known the Mind rejoyce 
upon the ſole Hope of the Things juſt now 
mentioned, which, when it has once obtained, 
© it is void of all Grief, Here Epicurus very 
clearly ſhews us, what ſort of Pleaſure he means; 
and a little lower he goes on thus, I have 
often enquired of thoſe who are call'd Wiſe, 
what Happineſs would be left if they excepted 
all the Things ! zoſt now mentioned; but! 
could get no Anſwer; for if they made an 


Boaſts of their Virtue and Wiſdoin, they muſt 
* mean nothing but the right Management of- 


+ thoſe Pleaſures | before mentioned. And all 
that follows is of the ſame Stamp, and his whole 
Book, which is a Freatiſe about the Chief Good, 
is filled with ſueh kind of Stuff. Will you then 
call Telamon to 2 Life of this kind, to eaſe him 
of his Trouble d If any of your Friends ſhould 
be in Affliction, would you invite him to a Ra- 
gouſt, ſooner than to a Socratick Treatiſe? To 
as Fidler, ſooner than to Plato's Doctrine? Would 


u lay a gay flowery Proſpect before him, bring 


im Noſegays, buen Perfumes, and crown him 


with Garlands ? To theſe Delicacies, add but 
one more, give. him but a Miſtreſs, and you 


pipe off all Grief at oncgſgcſe. 
Fpicsrat mult acknowledge all this, or blot 


out of his Book all my-former Quotations, or 
rather indeed burn the whole Book, for tis en- 
tirely Senſual. . But let us conſider how wecan 
— him from Grief Who would ſpeak 


nn 
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With pompous Sta ta fills, and Barbarick eat, 


posklll. Gui EP 50 Mn. 17 


Fortune I want, much more than bigh Date; 


That gave me bo 3. Rule and Regal Sway 
| Dey ts Chan hi thrown me down this 


What! Shall we + him « Beule to comfort 
him, and to ſtop his Tears? Again, the fame 
Poer gives-us bd Odject of our Pit. 


Ti 5 from ds Pow? 1 OE; HeQor's 


"Tis perfectiy reaſonable we Boah allt this 


Perſon, for he acguaints us that he wants Help. 


What Aids ſball I require, or whither fly, _ 
DeſpoiPd of Towns and Caſtles both; What Court 
Will me receive? WhojeGuardian Godi are beat, 
Wh very Albars TOE. Kage OTIS: ; un 

ave burnt. ' 7 
= know what follows beten; hen 0 f 


0 Father! Country ! and Great Priam's Dome?! 


The Royal Palace of Heroitk Kings, 


er the guilded 
Cortathian 0 Bro 


1 ſaw 73.5 once f 
And noble Pillars 99905 


Stood anagſtreyed. 5 ; 
O excellent Poet ! tho” deſſ iſed-by Fr | 


Singers. He imagines all things. that fall ont 
nd ede r are therefore more Grievous; — 


having deſcribed perhaps too * the ene 
Riches, which he thought Eternal, 1 


5 17 


I ſaw this Noble Pile 10 Aſhes fink, . 


And Royal Priam weltring in bis "Py 2 


4 


e ry 7500 with e Gor. 15 
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mparable Poetry! Tragical both in the 
Tron and Expreflion ! How ſhall we deliver 
. a from his Grief? Lay tiim on s rich 
uch; bring in Mulick'; give tim a Cordia! 
| Potion, and ſome Meat. Are theſe the Means 
to aſſwage Gtief ? Lou your ſelf juſt before 
aimed, that you knew of no others: He myſt 
bediverted fromhisGrief by think ing on Goods: 
I. ſhould agree with Epicarus in this, if I agreed 
with him in what were Goods. 
lt may perhaps be replied, Do you real. 
think Epica#rss meant thus, or that he was ſo 
ſunk in Senſuality? Not in the leaſt; I have 
obſerved many noble grave Speeches in him; 
and therefore, as I have often ſajd, argue + 
poof his Method of Reafoning; and not againſt 
is Manners. For tho' he does deſpiſethe Ples- 
ares, which he juſt now'praiſed, yet I cannot 
but remember that he thought them the greateſt 
_ _ Good; for he did not lay dowa the fingle Term 
Pleaſure, but expreſſed himſelf more fully, and 
gave us entirely his Notion and 88 
Taſte, Venery, Sports, Mufick, all Obj 
© pleafing to the Eyes. Do I iet and do! 
impute things to him that he never meant? 
Are not theſe his very Expreſſions? If I am 
Wrong, I defire to be confuted. What do | 
- . contend for, but that the Truth ſhould be put 
to Light? Vet the ſame: Perſon aſſerts that 
Pleaſure doth not increaſe-e'er the more for the 
Pain being taken away, and that the greateſt 
Pleaſure is not to be in Pain. Here in a few 
Words he hath made three great Miſtakes: $;. 
he contradicts himſelf; for juſt now he ſaid 
knew of ho Pleaſure which did not proceed 
from ſome” Titillation of the Senſes, and yet 
here the greateſt Pleaſure is (ſays he) to be * 
om 


\ 
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from all Pain. Can an thing be more contra- 
digory? The ſecond Miſtake is, that, as in 
Nature there are three things entirely om_ 
namely, to be in Pain, to de in Pleaſure, 

to be in 2 State of Indolence, neither in Plea- 
ſare or Pain, he confounds the- firſt and laſt of 
theſe together, and makes no Diſtinction be- 
tween abſolute Pleaſure and ladolenee. His 
third Miſtake is common to many others with 
him, I mean this, that whereas Virtue is of all 
things the moſt deſirable, and that for the “- 
taining of It Philoſophy ws invented and cyl- - 
tivated, He hath ſeparated the greateſt Good 
from Virtue, and confiders them as two things. 

Yet he often commends Virtue: And indeed C. 
Gracchas, tho he himſelf had exhauſted the Tre - 
ſury by exceſſive Donations and Penſions, ſtrenne 
ouſly pleaded againſt: ſuch Crimes. But 55 | 


— 


ſhoald l regard Words, when I fee Facts? P 
the Frugal always oppoſed the Law for the 
viſion of the Corn ; but when it was paſs'd — 
a Conſular Perſon, claim'd his Part. Upont 
Gracchas asked him in the hearing of the Peo- 
ple of Rome, whether he thought he ated con- 
ſiſtently, when he demanded Corn in right of 
the ſame AQ which he oppoſed paſſing.” 1 
would not, Gracchut, replied he, have you 
© have the Power to divide my Goods am 
© the People, but if it muſt be ſo, I would. 
claim my own Share. Did not that excel» 
lent and wiſe Man in thoſe Words ſufici 
new, that by the Sempromiam Law the publi 
Patrimony was diflipated ? Read 'Graccha,'s 
Orations, and you will take him for an excel- 
lent'Hosbander of the publick Treaſures. Epi 
curus denies that any one can live happily un 
tels he berirtuous; he denies Fortune - any 

A | ” ower 
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| Power over a wiſe Man; prefers a ſcanty Diet 


to a plentiful Table; affirms that there is no 
Time wherein a wife Man is not happy: All 
this is worthy a Philoſopher, but then hes per- 
fectly contradi& his Opinion of Pleaſure, - But 
haps he means not ſach a kind of Pleaſure. 

et he explains himſelf, and deſcribes ſuch a 

| Pleaſure as hath nothing virtuous in it. If 


we do not underſtand what he means by Plea - 


ſare, how ſhould we know what he means by 
Pain? But he who places the greateſt Evil in 
Pain, ſhould not pretend ſo much as to make 
mention of Virtue. The Epicureans, who are 
e beſt of Men, (for no Se& are ſo little ma- 
licious) complain that I always induſtriouſly 
oppoſe Epicurut. If I do contend with him, 
yer it is after ſuch a manner as we contend for 
* . Honours and Poſts. I think the greateſt Good 
is placed in the Mind, they in the Body: I in 
- Virtue, they in Pleaſure. They contradict each 
other, and implore the Aſſiſtance of other Phi- 
Ioſophers; but I do not care for ſuch Conten- 
tions. Is the Queſtion concerning the Punick 


War? Nay even in that, tho' Cato and Len- 


zulus were of different Opinions, yet they ne- 
ver quarrelled: But theſe Phlioſophers are al - 
ways bickering about a Notion ſo ſcandalous, 
that * dare not openly defend it, either 
in the Senate, or before the People, Army, 
or Cenſors. But let us take them in hand 
* time, and after ſuch a manner that 

ere may appear to be no Quarrel: I ſhall ea- 
fily yield to that Party which hath Truth on its 
Side: And now only: give them this Advice; 


Be their Doctrine ever ſo true, namely, that 


a Wiſe Man conſiders all things with relation 


only to his Body, or to give the Thought 
. ; l | f 8 | * 8 
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. Surprize, as I (aid before: | know Chryfippus 


comes with greater Violence; but yet 
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a bettet Turn, that he does nothing but for his 
own — yet (ifice theſe Notions are in 
no wiſe laudable, I would have them rejoyce 
only - private, and not make their Boaits in 
ublick. | | | 
K We are next to examine. the Opinion of the 
Cyrenaict, which tell us that Grief proceeds 
only from ſome Calamity which is unexpected. 
Indeed' there is a great deal to be imputed ta 


too thinks that what we have no Fore 


things are not thus: For tho“ the ſudden Ap- 
proach of an Enemy occaſions ſome Diſorder 
more than an expected one, and a ſadden 
Storm terrifies the Sailors more than one fore- . 
ſeen; and tho? it be ſo of many other things; 
yet when you conſider more cloſely the Na- 
ture of unexpeQed things, you will find no-, 
thing more in them than that they ſeem greater 
than indeed they are: And that, Firſt, be- 
cauſe we have not due time to conſider the 
Greatneſs of ſuch ſarprizing Accidents: And 
Secondly, becauſe often upon Reflection it 
appears that thoſe Misfortunes might have been 
avoided if foreſeen, and an Evil occaſionid 
our own Negligence, gives os greater Cncad 
neſs than another. This appears the Power 
Time has to ſoften and aſſwage all manner of 
Grief, inſomuch that tho* the / ſame Evils are 
{tillpreſent, it ſoftens the Trouble of them, and 
in ſome quite takes it away. Many Cartbaginians 
were Slaves at Rome, and manyMacedonians t 
after the taking of theit King Perſerz when 
was young I alſo ſaw/ſeveral Cariasbiaus in 
Peloponneſus: All of — might uſe — 
$a | mac 


12 
macbes Lamentatjon: Iſeu theſe Thin 


Nay perhaps they 725 ſung thoſe Verſes 
their —ͤ— py Speech, Geltare,! 1 


ſuch as eafily ſhew'd they were Argi ve. 


of Cormihus have oftentimes more moved 
me than they have the Corinthiant, whoſe 
Hearts were hardened sgainſt Sorrow by the 
Lengthof their Chin, | have rend à Con- 
ſolatory Diſcourſe wrote by CHytomac hus after 
Thy taking of Carthage, and ſent; to his Fel- 
Citizens. who wete made Prifoners; It 

| contains a Diſputation of Carneades, which 
Clitomachas ſays he put in the Form of a Diſ- 
; courſe. The Argument was this: A wiſe 
Man might/be grieved for the conquer ing of 


Jed, and his Reaſoning is caipprized: in 
Bock. Thus the Philoſopber gave them the 
| Conſolation in their preſent Calamity,which 
- a Misfortune that was grown old would not 
| have wanted; for had that Book been ſent 
8 many Years after-the Ruin of Carb — - 
would not have healed Wounds but 
Time by little and little wears away Grief ; 
TI the thing itſelf can any ways de lec- 
but LOW? that which Reaſon ought to 
do, Tinge does and ſhews all thoſe things 
which at firſt appear d ſo terrible, to be in 
themſelves very ny derable. 
It may be reply d, What Occaſion then is 
Here for any Re ing or Comforting, or an 
af thoſe Methods ally made uſe of to al - 


ſwage Sgrrowꝰ Or to what Purpoſe is it to tell 
ee . ht to be con- 


Na e — 
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-Sicyonians, and the ſudden Sight of the Ruins 


his Native Country. This Carneades anpe- | 


Ru. aac es: i 
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the more to olerable to ang Man for his reflect ng 

ba wheel ys Hable to Such 2 Conſidora- 
tion velelſets the Fan itt: buronty ſhews © 
that nothing has happened but what might be 
etpedted: Vet this manner of arguing is of 
ſome Uſe, tho! perhaps not much, in Confbla- 
tory Diſeburſes. The UnexpeQedneſs of the. 
Misfortane then, is not the ſole: Occaſion: 
of "Grief. Perhaps the Blow may fall «little: 
heavier than if the Misfoftune were foreſeen” 
and expected; dut it eannot be more grievous 
in Fact, tho' its being new to us may make 
it ſo in Appearance. There are two Methods 
of diſcovering the Truth, not only in ſuch 
things as ſeem Evlls, but alſo in ſuch” as. 
ſeem Goods: For we either enquite into the 
Nature of the thing it ſelf, as what and hnow 

rene it * as fot Inſtance, diſcourſing of 
| Fore, we lighten the Burthen of ir by 
ſh with what ene and little things Naw 
türe rem berſelf: Ot, laying afide- the 
Subtlety of Arguments, we bring in Examples. 
Aud Here we call to Mind mg; ö 
and the Say ing of Ceciſiamus: 


Learning lies off conceal'd'in mean Ate 


For fince the Force of Poverty is — 
the ſame, 5 Why ſhould it be tolerable ty C. Fa- 
britius, 'and not ſo to others © Of this Kind 
is that Method of Conſolation which teactics 
that all Accidents are the common Lot of 
Mankind: Such 3 not only Teads 
us into a right Knowledge of Hema Life 
but alſo inſinuates 18 what others we A1 


a des bs 
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merly borne, and ſome do daily bear, may 
alſo be borne by us without ſo much Pifi- 


culty, yt _— | LiF 
In diſcourſing on Poverty, tis common to 
inſtance ſeveral Perſons who have borne it 
iently: In diſcourſing on the Contempt of 
onours, Examples are brought in of Perſons 
who are the happier for being withont them; 
and Their Lives are commended who have pre- 
ferred a private Retreat to the Hurry of pub- 
lick Buſineſs: It is common to quote the 
Verſe of that great King, who. commends, 
nay. almoſt envies the Happiueſs of the 
Man who ſhall come to a good old Age, 
N in ſafe Obſcurity. By ſuch Examples toe 
| People are comforted in their Loſs of Chil- 
dren. Thus unexpected Accidents are made 
to ſeem leſs than we at firſt thought them, when 
we conſider that others already have and ſhall 
hereafter bear the ſame Calamities. So that 
upon Reflections of this Nature it appears how 
much all our Misfortunes were magaified by 
Opinion. This Telamon declares: 


Whey I begos my Sons, 8. 
And Theſexs: {> 44 * 1 ; 
755 Aavice of wiſe and learned Men, i 
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Fathers their Sons muſt bury : 


Each of theſe great Men, after a long Obſer- 


27 vation of Human Affairs, found that M sfor- 
tunes were not to be dreaded according to- 


the Notions of the Vulgar.. Thoſe who con- 
fider beforehand of Misfortunes, and thoſe who 
do not, ſeem to me to differ only in this, Rea- 
ſon cures the firſt of their Grief, and Time 
the latter: Each, tho' by different Means, ar- 


tiving at this Knowledge, that the Evils 


which were reckoned the moſt intollerable, 


are not really ſo great as to deſtray the Hap- 


pineſ of Life. Hence it is evident that an 
unexpected Accident is not the more afflict 
ing upon account of its Suddenneſs, but for 
its. Novelty ; and therefore he who hath con- 
ſidered it before, is not ſo much concern'd at 
the ſame Accident which happens to the other, 
hecauſe it is not fo new. to him as tis to the 
other. Thus ſeveral Perſons. have fallen into 
eat Grief and Diſquiet of Mind, upon hear- 
25 ſome one diſcourſe of the many and com- 
mon Calamities to which Human Life is na- 
turally ſubj ect. . 
Therefore Carneades, as our Countryman 
1. 


No Me 


Neither ought this to diſcompaſẽ DP 
Earth muſt to Earth be render d, Life like 


Corn, T7 | | 
Death will cut down, far ſuch are Fate's De- 
4 * es. 1 | 


* . * 
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„ 
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He ſaid, this Confolation could os Wye 
free a Man from Grief; and that it was even 


WEN 


G 3 mat- 
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matter of the higheſt Sorrow, to con 
dert that Human Nature was fubje@" to | 
Tevere a Decree; and to af ue from 
Mis fortunes of others, could never com- 
fort any tut an envious Perſon, At for np 
I ary of a quite different Opinſon; for | he 
5 Neceſſity of bearing with our Human Con- 
' "dition both teaches us we are bur Men, 
| and reſtrains 32 fighting as it were a- 
gainſt God; which Contideration in a great 
/ meaſure afſwages all Sorrows: And ſo does 
bringing in of Inſtances of People jn thefame 
Circumſtances, not as ſoothing an envious 
Temper,” but as making the Perſon' aſhamed 
not to endure what ſo many have borne with 
Moderation and Patience: For all Methods 
are to be uſed to ſupport ſinking Spirits, tho? 
4 the not perfectij conformable to f uh 
of ſttick Reaſoning, Hp calls Uneafſ- 
nefs Air, intimating it to be a "Weakneſs 
and Relaxation of the Mind, & fort of Diſſo- 
tation of the whole Mani: And yerthe Cav 
of this ſo terrible Evil may eaffly be extit 
red and rooted out; for it is nothing" elſe but 
Opinion, and 4 Conceit either of ſbme pre- 
ſent; or of ſome approaching great Evil: 
Therefore even. Bodily Pain, which is the 
moft affti&ing thing Human Nature fs fübject 
to, is borne patiently ou Ute of ſome 
| good ; A Life ſpent according to the Rules 
| "Honeſty and Virtue, 'will have in. itfelf 
1 ſuch Comforts, that no Grief, no Pain of the 


Mind,” wilt fearce be able to diſcompoſe the 
| who has that to comfort bimſe 
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But when this Opinion of ſome great Evil- 
is aggravated by a til} duller Conceit, name- 


ly, that tis our Duty to be heartily grieved. 


at unfortunate! Accidents; our Griet . mult: 
needs be very gteat. From this Notion pro- 
ceed thoſe insumerable and deteſtable Me- 
thods of Mourning often by Women, as 


making themſelves dirty, beating their Breaſts, 
tearing their Hair, and ſuch like. Thus H- 
mer's, and Accins's Agamenmon : , 

: . 4 | | 


Upon which Humout of teating off his Hair, 


Beex is thus witty, ** The fooliſh King tears 
© off his Hair, 1 ſuppoſe, thinking Baldneſs. 
will be aninfallible; Remedy for Grief.. 
People commit all theſe Extravagances upgn- 
2 Conceit that tis their Duty to do ſo. The- 
fore ¶Mſebius inveighs: againſt Demoſthenes, 


becauſe he ſacrificed on the Day after his 
Daughter's Death. But how Rhetorically: 


does he do it? How magnificently? With 
what ſtraining of Thoughts and Expreſſions?” 


He, ſhews us at the ſame time, that an Ocator 
may ſay any thing. Let no one could ever 


attempt to argue after that manner, unleſs atl 


his Auditors had a firm Perſuaſion it was 
every good Man's Duty to be very ſorrowful 


for his Friend's: Death. Whence too it hap- 
== that People in Grief loye Solitade sad 


etirement, as Homer ſays of Bellerophowe = 


” Mourning he wender la Eelds, . ; 


 Pining in Heart, and fontining all Converſe. 
Ni an Wer 74 b © 
yy | G + | a Nabe . 


Nobe is aa to be changed into Stone, I 
ſappoſe upon account of her continual Si- 
lence in her Grief: They feign Hecuba tobe 


turned into a Bitch, by-reaſon- of her Rage 


- and Bitterneſs of Mind gainſt her Enemies: 
There are alſo ſome who in their Sorrow will 
even talk with Solitude, as ny old _ in 


. : 


* Dofire Vet me to count, 
To tbe Hil. Heav Een Modes 2 


All theſe things are done in Etter FA right, 
true, and even a Duty. ' And it is plain 
they imagine all theſe Whims to be ſo, by 


«- their ) | giving an immediate Stop to amy 


Guſt of Mirth or Jo of, and hinting to their 
SRC as if they had committed a Tren by 
aking any Shew of Pleaſure. It is cuſto- 
- mary for Mothers and School maſters, even 
ſeverely to correct Children, if in any Family 
mourning they go to act or ſpeak with the 
leaſt Cheerfalneſs, 
js abated, and 'tis owned that their mourning 
hath profited nothing, is it not as good as 
eonfeſſing that the whole was voluatary ? 
What ſays the Self-Tormentor in Terexce, 


"That I may be abe leſs unjuſt to my Som, I am 
reſolved to torment and puniſb elf He re re- 
ſolves to torment kel and can 8 Man 


reſolve to do any thing he is not willing to do? 

I fall think myſelf worthy the greateſt Plague. 
If he does not puniſh himſelf, ow thinks TY de- 
ſeryes the greateſt Plague. Von ſee therefore 
die wholly gn Evil, of Opinion, and not of 


Nature. Sometimes the thing itſelf is its 
| own 


' 1 " 
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when at laſt their Sorrow 


1 * 3 


-— 
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_ other Concern upon them but for themſelye 
and only defired the Rowers ta ſàve them | 
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on wh Remedy. So in Homer, the daily and 


merous Slaughters of Mew, ks Am 
JOE Grief; as Homer ſays: 


„ib Nubert every Day in Bank fall, © 
Wt 751 de nothing elſe but mourn; ore 2 
b all without tbe pompous Shews | 

6 Chromonioni Mourning, — | 


I: is chen in ont Power to lay afide Sbtrow, 
when Occaſion ſo requires; And can there 
be au Occafion, (ige the thing is entire 
in our own Power ) when we ſhould not la 


* 14 2 kv 


aſide, to keep ourſelyes from Grief? t 


certain that they who ſaw Pompey. the Great 
fall with his Woundz,. and were preſent ae 
foſad a Spectucle, upon ſecs Bw. how they were 


Tarrounded by the Edemy's *Fleet, had 


light ; afterwards, when they, came to 7 We, 

began to lament and weep... Fear there- 

tore could baniſh Grief ' from their Brealts, 

and halt not Reafon and Wiſdom be able to 
the fame in any other Perſon? 

What can be a greater Argument to lay 
uid all kind of Sorrow, than the ſole 
Hderacion that it is entirely fruitleſs and uns- 
vailable: And if we can lay aſide Grief, we 
may ſurely, if we pleaſe, not engage ourſelves 
at all in ſ6- troubleſome a Pafſion. lt muſt 

en be confeſs'd that Grief is the voluntary 

hoice and Act of the Mind; this. v® ther 
too from the Patience which is ſhew 1 
them who have been offen in Aﬀiions, 


nnn 


we 
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. ere this the firſt und that owe 
DO bad I ner 27 hens Dy 7 2 4 
* = rief would be impetuous, like young Colts, 
7 4 — bear as fuſt the Rider's Weight with 


$426 K 14 g K 4 1 11 
” 
| | 


Bit am frond xd reef in hte; 


. Sin they; our being uſed and'accuſtoned 
to Miſeries makes them the lighter, it follows 
that the Cauſe of, Grief does not confiſt-in 
Their Natufes, but in Our Opinion. Do not 
the 7 Philoſophers, well know that th 
Arcingreat Mj ſery, till they have att vined Wit. 
dom; Far they are in Folly, and Folly is the 
greateſt of Evils : Let they do not 22 
their Mis fortune; And why do they not? Be- 
cauſe it is not the generally receiv d Notion 
that it is our Duty to be ſorry on ſuch Occa- 
ons; tho' we have ridiculouſly conceiv'd it 
to be ſo, in Mournings and Sorrows, . and ſo 
ave occaſioned _ourſelves the greateſt Grief, 
_ 4 herefore _Ariſtozle, finding Fault with the 
Fo Philoſophers Ty chin Philoſophy 


was perfected by them, ſays they mult either 
be very fooliſh, or very vain-glorious; but 
that he ſaw Philoſophy was mightily advanced 
of late Years, and in a ſhort time muſt ne- 
ceſlarily arrive at its utmoſt Perfection. 

- Theophreſins on his Death Bed is reported to 
pays com played of Nature's giving ſuch a 
Jong Lite to Ravens and Stags, who could 

| make ſo little. Uſe of it; and being ſo ſparing 
| i Man, io giving a ſhort Life to that Species, 


by © oO » 5 OI TS a > ̃ ̃ ̃᷑̃̃ OT TE NEE 


which 


4 


- whom | have mentioned in my Ne 


pboclef, after having comto 
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which could bave made 70 Wand Pro- 
ſfeiencies in all manner of Arts and Sciences, 

had it been longer: Therefore he complain'd, 
that juſt as he had arrived at ſome Glimpſe i 

the Sciences, he was ſhatch'd out of the 
World, Have not the wiſeſt and ſobereſt Phi- 
loſophers frequently complained how igno- 
rant they are in many Points, and that there 
are many things which they would fain learn?” 
And yet when they are in Ignorance, Which 
is ne Oe Evils, ate they troubled with - 
any. Grief? The Reaſon is, that we. have 
no Opinion tis our Duty to be ſorry on 
ſuch Occaſions. There are ſome indeed have 
thought it beneath a Man to weep or la- 
ment. Of this ſort were F. Maximus, who 
buried his Son chat had been Conſul.; E. 
Paulus, who loſt both his Sons in one Da | 
MA. Cato, whoſe Son died juſt when he Was 
appointed Prætor: There were many others 


7 


| 


- 


all a ing upon this Principle, namely, that it 
was not becoming a Man to weep or lament, 
What therefore others make themſelves uneaſ7 
about, as thinking it their Duty, theſe being o 
a different Opinion, have not been at all grieved_ 
at, It appears therefore, the Cauſe of Grief. 
is not in the Nature of the Thing, but only 
in our own Opinion. 2 

To this it is replied, Who can be ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as to grieve of his own free Choice? , 
Satrow proceeds. from Nainte, and Crantor 
e ae yield to it; for by Oppaſiion it 
grows only more violent and impstpoug, and. 
at length irreſiſtible, bas re 725 in 


clanion cdn- * 


it, 1 
6 x. it, 
C 
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cerning Aja Death, hearing his own 
2 ſhews a great weaknelt of Mind, 


— 


which occafioned this RefleQion : * "oF 


| No one is fo well A with Wiſdin's rec, 


Able another's Sorrow to aſſwage ; FEW +. 
Bat when the ſame Mi fortune falls on him — 


His Spirits too will fink beneath the Weight, — 


And all his govdly Precepts aſeleſi pros, 


12 


The Intent of ſuch Arguments is to me vr 


they who. urge theſe Proofs ſtill allow that 
we make our ſetves more uneaſy than Nature 
would do. What Madneſs then is it in us 


0 ſay it is neceſſary to do ſo? The Reaſons 
of our Grief are of ſeveral Kinds. Firſt, an 
Opinion of ſome Evil, upon Sight of which. 
Grief neceſſarily follows. Secondly, a Noti- 
oh generally conceived by them who mourn, 
that they do a Thing very acceprabte to the 
Dead: And beſides thefe, a Womaniſh Super- 


ſition, that they ſhall make the immortal Gods 
miore favouradle*to them, if they ſhew by 
ſuch Methods that they are troubled and 


hambled by that Affliction. The Generality 
"of Mankind do not apprehend how grofly 
contradictory ſuch Notions are. Men are 


commended for dying with an even Temper, 
and yet whoever takes his Friend's Death 


with no Concern, is tiable to the higheft Re- 
proach, as, if there were any Thing in this or 


aq other Citcumſtance, which could 'occa- 


ſioh a Mad to love another better than bim- 
ſelf” It is an excellent, and if vou examine 
asf tuo Eon del 


— 


that tis impoſſible to reſiſt Nature; but even 


r m ̃ ̃Vᷓ—— — a 


La 


neither is it to be defired in Friendſllip, that 


all the Daties and ( 


| adviſe the Aﬀited, and a different from 
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who ought to be deareſt to us, as we do our 
ſelves. But to love them more is impoſſihle, 


1 ſhould love him more than my felf, or he 
love me more than himſelf; © from hence - 
would follow nothing but Confuſion, and 
ces of Life would be 
diſorder'd, a | 1 


But of this we will diſcourſe another Tithe: 
"Tis enough no to have obſerved,” we ought 
not to attribute''onr Miſery to the Loſs - | 


our Friends, leſt we ſhew we love” the 
more than they would” have us, ot at les 
more than we love out ſelves. And Whetes 
ſome ſay that no confolatory Diſcourſes can 
eaſe Sorrow, and that the Comforters them 
ſelves fall into the fame Weakneſs and Sor 
row upon the like Circumſtances; both thoſe 
Charges are cafily anſwered ; for theſe 'Evils 
are not 'occaſioned by Nature, but through 
our own Fault, which is the Cauſe of Fok- 
ly; for they who refuſe Comfort, invite 
others to the ſame Fault; and they who 


their own Advice, do no mote than the co 
vetous, who blame the covetous, and the am- 
dit ious, ho reprehend the ambitious; for tis 
the Property of Fools to ſee others Faults, 
2 not their —2 9 5 the moſt certain 

rgument againſt being grieved, is, the 
1 dan henrly Ogtnidnative,; for all 
Grief is taken off, not by Time, but by. long 
Thought that there is no Evil in the Fhing it 
ſelf; for both the Thing and the Man are t 
ſame; and hom ſhoyld'our Grief be 
ways changed, if neither the Thing for w = 


4 * - 
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** grieve, ner the. Perſon that 
either of them at all altered. 


. Aﬀec this. they. ide argue for mode. 
2 Sorrows ; but if che 18 from Na- 
912 Occaſion is there for Coal 3. 

1 e-her ſelf will. end them in due 
it from: Opinion let the whole 


Pang Grief to.be, an pion, ot 
IT Evil; which, F includes 
in it, that it is our Duty to be grieved, 
very juſily adds N ta this. Defi · 
„and ſo, the O inion of 4 Preſent Evil 
wok 2 freſh; in out Minds, to 
By Newneſs is, not only 


| hr 6121 inte of any Incident, but 


univerſally. all Objects are. 10 to be new, 
which by ſome peculiar Cigcumffances till 


Ge A 5 Impreſſion upon the Mind. 


ifts, the Wife o Fern Sel Kin 

of Cor e Builder, of its 

chte of Aua Name, made her bs. 
wajs new, liyed in continval Grief, | and at 
lat died of it; yet even when ſhe died was 
her. Grief freſh, becauſe ſſſe every Day con- 
ceived a new. Opinion of a preſent Evil. The 
Buſineſs then of all, Comforters. is, if poſe 
ible, to pull up N by the Roots; to 
12 5 to calm and ſuppreſß it, to hinder 
| 2 e or od, Fs reſs. 
2 and rp , 


t ay | on ch he Thing 's 
blog's Ei 9 as t * ſy 


ieves, are 
is long re- 
fieQing We that, there is no Evil ig the 
thing We are griey dat, ee of Time, 
- [that Nor ag 2 


I believe. 1 hay 4; 
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oll 
LE Time to inſtru& Hege, 


r Be We to have pope A that we 
or ſuch 


may be uneaſie vgs as lber 
Jet does Wlow to * 12 MR Evils. 


fur Inſtance, we haye an Account that 
2 proye {cibiates to be not only no 
; even that he! ed 
og, pon e 
1. 1 $ Was O 
And with Tears beſeectied Tong. 10 teach 
him Virtus, and fo erpel that Baſenefs which 
15 ſhew'd to be in bi, What mall we 
s Caſe as this, Cleaxther? Shalt 
it in int which Alcibi- 
=, "What 1 
who affirms, that 
malt and” jnconſidera- 


and not by the 3 Wes 


of he was 4b and 


wit . Succeſs : 1 mean, to fay, Thc bunt 
not happened ro you only. | ſay, it is uſed with 
good Jucceſs, but not at all Times, nor to 
all Perfons ; for there are fome. who diflike 
Lo Comforts; chough* chere is 2 gredt'deal 

he 'manner of applying this. and every 
F elſe to a diſco 


6 Misfortu 


err, . ot 
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bave borne, but how magnanimoy 
have borne them. Chryfippms' $ nne iet — 
the trueſt, but it is very vnſpitable to the 
Time: Fot it will be nu eaſſe Matter to. per- 
ſwade any Perſon who grieves and 
-himſelf, that it is his on Fault he does 
ſo. And as in Law-Cafes we do not * 
ways uſe: the ſame Methods, but accommo- 
date Things as the 42 the Perſons, * 
the Nature of the Controverſie L 
ought we to do in aſſwaging of 
I know..not how I: come to make 9 — 
large Digteſſion from the Queſtion you pro- 
poſed; for that was about a wiſe Man, WhO will 
ſcarce eſteem an Thing an Evil Which is 
not baſe, or at leaſt will think it ſo inconſide- 
rable, that his Reaſon will eaſily, ſuppreſs 5 
be will let nothing take the Stamp of its Va. 
lue from Opinion, and. make it Matter,of 
Grief; nor will he think it his Duty, 
and reaſonable for him, to torment hjwmſelf 
all manner of ways, and pine away i 
Grief ; than which nothiog* can be more ab- 
ſurd. Vet our Diſcourſe hath proved, in my 
Opinion, though it was not at preſent the 
Matter under Debate, that nothing is an 
Evil, but what js alſo baſe; and alſo that all 
the Evil that is in Grief, is no natural Exil, 
but purely contracted b 85 out voluntary Choice, 
* by the Error of Opinion. 

I have purpoſely iſcourſed concerning 
that ſort of Grief which is the greateſt of all, 
for when that is removed, we may foon find 
Remedies for all the reſt. , Twp are parti 
cular Treatiſes for Poverty, for a-priyate and 


ioglotious. Life, for Baniſhmeng, for tot 


\ 


- . —— 


eu! 
ä ers ub, as Poverty, Diſgrace, and Baniſh- 
ment; and if there are *pecuſiar Methods 


. 


dre us d to call Misfortunes. The Greek: 
ug treated theſe under the aforementioned 
Hends, and though they only 'endeavour'd af - 
ter Pleaſure in ſuch Diſcourſes, yet they were 
the 'Occafion of abundance of Debate. But 


e Phyſicians in mo the whole Body, cure 


any little Part of it, if diſorder'd; ſo Philoſo- 
phy having removed the chief Cauſe of Grief, 


'tidv us of all the reſt that uſe to di- 


* 


of Conſolation for each of theſe, you may 
hear them when you pleaſe; but let us now 


8 * return to the Fountain-Head, namely, that 


*Gricf dugn not to fall on a” wiſe Man, be. 


_rauſe it is Vun, entirely unprofitable; prodeed - 
ing not from Nature, but Opinion, and from 


- the ridiculous Notion of its being our Duty 


10 yrieve' and ufffict our felves. Having there- 


Fore removed this which is wholly voluntary, 
"all Grief is of Confequencetaken away ; there 
ma remain ſome ineonſiderable Pain, 
un Unquiet of Mind, which they may call 
Natural; ovided it arrives not to that pitch 
88 to be for 1 confidently affirm, fo 
eng and 'vexations-a thing -as-Grief, ne- 
ver did, nor can, ' confit with' Wiſdom. 


Byt how numerous, how bitter, are the ſeve- 


ral Branches of Grief ; which, even, when the 


main Prunk is cut down, are ſtill to be root- 


-<& out! But if it be neceſſary, and we have 
handle each of them 
u: There ate ſeveral 
e of the thing 


Names of Grief; but the 
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In of ones Country, for Weakneſs, for Blind- 
neſiß and in ſhort, for every thing Which we 
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Jr Blind- * * > : 4+ {a FTE | 
rhich we is the ſame in all: To envy, to backbite, to. 
e Greeks pity, to mourn, to weep, to lament, to be 
entioned ſolicitous, to grieve, are each of them Parts 
207d af. of Grief. The Sicht have particular De- 
ey were finitions for each of theſe ; and each of 
te. But thoſe Words, though they ſeem to be the 
dy. cure ſame with the reſt in the main, yet differ in 
Philoſo- ſome few Particulars; and theſe perhaps we 
ff Grief ſhall diſcourſe of ſome other Time. Theſe 
e to di- are the Branches which I at firſt ſaid were to 


be entirely lop'd off, ſo that none remain. 
Who can deny that it was @ great and di- 
cule Undertaking? But what is there great 
and noble, which is not difficult ? YetPhiloſo- 
phy makes Profeſſion to do this, if we will 


Baniſh. 

Methods 
ou may 
us now 
ly, that 
an, be. - 
Trotced- this. I ſhall here be ready to diſpute. about the 


14! from reſt, whenever you-pleale, 1 1 
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IS in many other faſter 
Brutus, I am uſed to admire 
the Diſpoſitions. and Excel- 
lencies of our Country- men; 
fo de I more eſpecially ady 
mire them, in relation tothoſe 
Studies which have but inely 
been tranlated from Greece. imo ont 

For as, immediately after the F aN of 5 


= 
«. . 
= 

4 


We. 1 


A the of. Kings, 0 aer 
[rand Fot or aße R 

\ Lade, t Senate; and Th mr all the 

s arcs of our Military. Diſcipline, weretexcel- 

Heatly well regal ulated 1 eien e and 

| ly alſo by. Tow ; ſu after the Extirpation 

of Monarchy, and Setting of the Common- 


1 a wonderful Progreſs was made in all 


manner of Tenne, . But this is not 
r 


a Place for us to 
wh Ordinances of our mary, nor of the 


line and f dur "Gbverts 
. Digi | have" 4 nh to theated | 


of theſe Points elſewhere, and more particu- 


larly. in thoſe, Si Ab. e £4 
cache n 
. ies 7 


| minate upon the ang 5 
are many Reaſons which induce me to think, 


t 
not only deſired, — — from abroad, and 


improved here. E bad as it were be. 
fore their Eyes, Pyt ws. 45, famous for his 
above and Phil ele 2 was in [zaly 
time that un, ihe illu- 
ſtrious Founder of hy F —2 * his 
Country from the Tytanny of Kings. And 
fHince the Philoſophy of the Pyrbagorean, 
rend far and near, tis my mz it 

| ſe got-footing in our City 80 end as 
this is probable from Conjecture, Ii is. is al- 
moſt demonſtrable from ar F eps of 
that Doctrine now among us. For who can 
ne, that when — was ys famous in. 
Jed for ſeveral o her Cities, and when firſt 
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ces, Ce. that of the P eans grew ſo remarkable. 
Proceed- in them; .. lay, can imagine, th ; OBE, 
1 alt tho Country- men did entirely ſhot, their, Ears k- 
reſexcel- gainſt their Learning and DoQtcines? For my. 
ons, and BY part, I believe, it was upon Account of their. 
wepation BY creat Admication-of Pytbagorat, that Numa 


ommon- 
de in all 
his is not 
Manners 


was eſteem d a Pythagoreas by the ſuceeeding 

Ages: For as they themſelves knew the Do- 

Qrines and Diſcipline of Pythagoras, and were 

informed by Tradition A their Foxefathers 
j 


r of the of the great Equity and om of that King; 
Goverti- and 2 alſo ignorant of the difference 1 
þ. theated I the Times they lived in, becauſe of the great 
part icu · ¶ Antiquity of them, they perſwaded themſelves. 
Ole COn- that One who was ſo extraordinary ior Witſ-- 
. ru · ¶ dom muſt needs have been a Heater of Pytbe- 
g, there ora. ins eum wee dne e 
0 think, - Thus. far for Conjecture; It wauld becaſſe p 
see to collect ſeveral Footſteps ofthe Fs bagorcaui; 
ad, and but becauſe. that is nat now the Point in 4 
rere be. WF pute, I ſhall. inſtance a few only. The Pycba. 
for his Bll gorears arc ſaid to uſe Poetry, as Well to ex- 
in [zaly ns of their more Myſtical Nations, 8 
he illu- WY to relax-and unbend their Thoughts after;in- 


ered his BI teaſe. Thinking, and reduce their Minds. 

And — cul god ſereve tate: And the ele 
goreans ent Cato in his Origines, gives an, account 
7 70 a Cuſtam of our: Anceſtors very like, this, 
andias, BY Singing at their Feaſts the Virtues and Exploit 
s. it al- of theit famous Men. By which it 28 


teps of ars that both Poetry and Mufick were then. 
e Fog an ben dt mente tag, Fa the 
ous in I Twelve Tables, Which command, that no 


of g 


en firſt Verſes ſhonld be made to the Prejudice 
was one; Which, Law would; have no 


= g 


1 name. In the Youth of thoſe two great 
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ſach u thing as making of Verſes had not been 
then in being. Beſides, the Mufick which was 
uſed in holy Rites, and at the Feaſts of the 
Magiſtrates, are an Argument that thoſe Times 
were not without this kind of 3 and 
ſuch uſe of Maſick was peculiar to the Py. 
#hagoreans, And indeed, tis my Opinion, 
that a Poem, imputed to Appia Cecnr, (which 
Panetins ſo much commends in his Epiſtle to 
2 #bero) belongs rather to the Pytbagorean:. 
'Befides, there are in our Inſtitutions many 
Things borrowed from them, which I forbear 
mentioning, leaſt I ſhonld deprive my Coun- 
try-men of the Glory of the Invention of ſome 
Things which perhaps were learnt from others, 
But to return to the preſent Subject; a little 
time afterwards,how many and how great Poets 
and Orators did there appear? So that it is 
plain, our Country-men were able to attain 
any Thing as ſoon as they were willing to 
apply themſelves to it. Of other Studies [ 
have often ſpoke in other Places, and upon 
ſvitable Occaſions: ſhall ſpeak again. 
The Study of Philoſophy is of great Anti- 
._ quity among us; yet before the time of Læliui 
and Scipio 1 don't know of any that [ rl 
0, 


find Diogenes the Stoick, atid'Carneades the 
- Academick, were ſent Ambaſſadors to meme 
h 


nate from the Arhenians; and fince th 
neyer had any hand in the Publick | Aﬀairs, 
and the one was of Cyrene, the other of Bs 
lon, we may conclude,” they would never 
have been call'd from their Schools, and en- 
truſted with ſuch an Embaſſy, ——— 
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of Philoſophy had heen then in Vogue among 

ſome of the great Men of thoſe Limes; whe, 

tho? they rote Treatiſes of other Fhiags, 

ſome of the Law, othets Orations, and o 

theres Hiſtory; yet the moſt neceſſaty of a 

Arts, to wit that of Well: living, they eudea- 

vout d rat her to exemplify by their Lives, than 

to teach by their Writings. Therefore there 

are but few Latin Remains of that true and 

polite Philoſophy, which was firſt taken from 

Socrates, (and has hitherto remain'd with the 

Peripateticks,. as al ſo with the Stocks, tho? ia 

another Form) either becauſe. of the Greatneſs / 

of the Matters themſelves, and the Philoſa - 

0 phers want of Time; ot becauſe they thought 

a little their Opinions would not fall in with che — 

at Poets Humour of the Vulgar. After them aroſe: ö 

lat it 1s C. Amafinius, who publiſh'd ſome Books, aud. 

gain'd the major Part over to his Phiſoſophy 

either becauſe af its eaſineſs to be undet ſtaod. 

or whether-they were allured to it by the Pro- 

ſpects of Pleaſure: it afforded; or laſtiy, ba- 

cauſe there was nothing better-publiſh'd; they, 

followed that which was to be had. But aftet 

Amafintus there were agreat many that wrote: 

much, and ſpread their Books all over Tah. 

And ' tis highly ptobable their Reaſonings were 

not very ſubtile, both becauſe they wete eaſiiy 

underſtood, and were approved uf by the Hli- 

terate; thoꝰ they look upou that to be one 

of the chief Strengthnings to their — 

mens oo 5 97 29 145 Eta 

Every one is free to defend his o.]J¾Z⁰e No- 

and en- tions; for our Opinions ate unteſtrain'd 29. 

ie Stud) thall keep to my firſt Deſien, and without 
of An H con- 
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confining imy ſelf to the Rules of any one 
SeQ, ſhall always enquire after what is moſt 
probable in every one of them; which, as [ 


have oſten done in other Points, ſo more par - 


ticulatly i my r Diſputations. Ha- 
or the three foregoing Days 


thtee Diſputations, the fourth Day ſhall be in- 

claded in this Book. And as on the former 

ne the Diſcourſe was thus ma- 
0 


nage AV. Let any one propoſe a Queſtion 
to be diſputed on. A. 1 do not think it poſ- 
ſible that a Wiſe Man can be free from all 
Diſorderly Motions of the Mind. M. You 
allow'd yeſterday he wos free from Grief 
unleſs N it was only by way of Com- 

No indeed, I was entirely per- 
ſwaded of the Truth of it by your Diſcourſe. 
M. You'do not think then that a Wiſe Man 
cap be gtieved. A. He cannot. M. And if Grief 
cannot diſturb” the Mind of a Wife Man, 
nothing can: For Why? Can Fear diſturb 
him? Fear is an Apprehenſion of thoſe Things, 
when abſent, which, when preſent, would 


give us Grief ; therefore when Grief is re- 


moved, Fear alſo is taken away. There re- 
main but two more 'Diforders, extravagant 
Joy, and Luſt; and if a Wiſe Man is not ſub- 
je to theſe two Diſorders, bis Mind will 
always be in a State of Pranquility. A. Ia- 
gree to that. AA. Which had you rather? 
That we immediately ſet Sail, or elſe, as be- 


2 ſet out from the Port, row about a 
lie 
0 


die fit. A. 1 do not well underſtand 


an ene er 


. Tt Minen 4111141413" 2 1 
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rely per- 
. 
[iſe Man 
dif Grief 
iſe Man, 
r diſturb 
e Things, 
, would 
ief is re- 
There re- 
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A. Becauſe Cbryſipput and the Stoicks, in 
their Diſputations concerning the Diſorderly 
Motions of the Mind, ſpend a great deal of 
Time in dividing and defining them; and all 
their Reaſonings to heal the Mind and cute it 
of ſuch Diſorders are very ſmall. The Peri- 
pateticks uſe a great many Arguments to calm 


the Mind, and quite overlook and paſs by all 


the thorny Part of defining and dividing. Lask 
you now, which of theſe two Methods I ſhall 
here uſe, ſhall 1 immediately hoiſt the Sails of 
the Argument, or firſt row about a little with 
the Oars of icians? A. If you pleaſe, a 
little of each; for the true Method I imagine 
to be compoſed of both, M. You ſay right; tho? 
if I any where ſpeak too obſcurely, you muſt 
bid me explain my ſelf, A. I will; but you 
deliver all theſe Things with abundance more 
Perſpicuity than they are done by the Greeks, 
M. | will do my Endeavour, but you myſt be 
very attentive, leaſt not obſerving ane Part, 
the whole Chain of Argument is loſt, Since 
I have choſen rather to call Thoſe D:ſorders 
than Diſeaſes, which the Greeks call TI49n, 
in explaining of them I ſhall follow the old 
Diviſion, which was firſt uſed by Pythagoras, 
and then by Plato. They divided the Soul into 
two Parts, one endued with Reaſon, the other 
void of it : In the rational Part they- placed 
Tranquility, that is, a ſteady and ſedateTem- 


per; in the other Part they placed all Diſor- 
 derly Motions, ſuch as Anger, Concupiſcence, 


and all thoſe that are oppoſite and contrary to 

Reaſon. Hence let us argue; and in defining of 

them, uſe the * and Diviſions of the 
| 12 


Stoicks; 


— 


ke 
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Stoicks; for to me They ſeem to have handled 
this Matter with the greateſt Accuracy: | - - 
{ Faoppoſing then Diſorder. to mean the ſame 
2s 1143S, as Zeno defines it; A Commo- 
tion of the Mind contrery to Nature and right 
Reaſon. Some define it thus ſhorter, Diſ- 
order is violent Deſire; meaning, that is violent 
which is moſt different from the Uniformity 
of Nature. They think Diſorders ariſe from 
two Sorts of imagined. Good, and two Sorts 
of imagined Evil; and thus are four in Num- 
ber. From the Good proceed Luſt and Joy; 
Joy being the Apprehenſion of ſome preſent 
Good, and Luſt of ſome future one. Fear 
and Grief are produced hy the Evil; Feat by 
future, and Grief by preſent Evils; for thoſe 
Things which occaſion Fear in us when they 
are coming, do, when preſent, give us Grief. 
Luſt and Joy proceed from the Opinion of 
Good; Luſt purſues with greateſt Vehemence 
that which it imagines to be a Good; Joy is 
the 2 — upon gaining that which is de- 


| Gred. We are all ſo framed by Nature, as 
6.1 always tp purſue what to us appears Good, 
> and avoid what ſeems an Evil: Therefore as 
ſoon as the Idea of any Good appears to the 
Mind, we naturally. pnrſue it: When we do 
this with Uniformity and Prudence, ſuch a 
regulated Defire the Stoicks call, Byanorc, 
and we, Will: This they think the Wiſe 
Man only enjoys, and thus they define it: 
Will is that, which after a rational Manner 
deſires any thing; but a looſe ungoverned De- 
ſire is Luſt, which is to be found in all Fools. 


For when we are poſſeſt of any a 
2 . eel 
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feel two different Emotions in our ſelves : 
When the Mind is moved in a uniform and 
mild Manner, ſuch Paſſion is called ſimply, 
Joy; but when the Mind is vainly and extra» 
vagantly rejoiced, ſuch a Paſſion may be call'd 
unruly joy: And thus they defineit;anElevation 
of the Mind; without Reaſon. And for as much 


as we are formed by Nature to endeavour 


after what is Good, and avoid what appeats 
Evil; when we avoid it in a tational Manner, 
it is call'd tion, and is underſtood to be 
only in Wiſe Men; but anavoiding it, after a 
baſe, dejected, and irrational Manner, is term'd 
Fear. Fear therefore is Caution, with this 
difference, that it is Contrary to Reaſon. A 
Wiſe Man is affected with no preſent Evil; 


Fools only are grieved, and in imagined Evils - 


are caſt down in their Minds, being not go- 
vern'd by Reaſon, This then is our firſt De- 
finition: Grief is a Conttaction or Lowneſs 
af Mind contrary to Reaſon. Thus there are 
fout Diſorderly, and thtee conftant or calm 
Emotions of the Mind; for there is no mild 
Motion of the Mind to be oppoſed to Grief, 

But they think all Diſorders proceed from 
Choice: and Opinion, therefore they define 
them more cloſely, and ſhew us both how -- 
blameable they are, and how much in our 
own Power. Grief then, is a freſh Opinion 
of a preſent Evil; for which it ſeems our Du- 


ty to be dejected. Joy is the Apprehenſion 


of ſome preſent Good, for which it ſeems - 
our Duty to be extraordinarily Elevated. 
Fear is the Opinion of ſome impending Evil,. 
ene Luſt the DO 
230 3 of: 
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of ſome future Good, which would be to our 
Advantage if preſent, I have already ſaid 
what are the Notions and Opinions of Diſ- 
orders: They ſay, that not only the Diſor- 
ders themſelves ate placed in thoſe  Opini- 
ons, but the Effects of them too: As Grief, 
which cauſes as it were the Stings of Pain; 
Fear, which ' cauſes a recoiling or abſence of 
the Mind ; Looſe Joy, an irregular Mirth ; 
- Luſt, an vabridled Concupiſcence, Opinion, 
which is included in all the foregoing Defini- 
tions, they think to be a weak imper ect Aſ- 
ſent,” But each Diſorder hath ſeveral/ſubordi- 
nate Parts of the ſame Nature. Gtief hath 
under it, Envying, (for we muſt here uſe that 
Word, tho” it be not much in Uſe, becauſe 
the word 'Ew#vy is uſed not only with rela- 
tion to him who Envies, but alſo to him who 
is Envied) Emulation, Malice, Pity, Sorrow, 
Mourning, Grief, Vexation, Pain, Lamenta- 
tion, Solicitude, Trouble, Affliction, De- 
ſpair, and all of the like Nature. Fear hath 
under it, Irkſomeneſs, Shame, Terror, Ap- 
rehenfion, Dread, Diſpiritedneſs, Diſtraction, 
orrour. Pleaſure hath ſubordinate to it, 111- 
natur'd Rejoycing at other's Misfortunes, De- 
light, Boaſting, and the like. And Luſt hath 
Anger, Fury, Hatred;'Enmity, Diſcord, Co- 
veting, Deſire, and all of that Nature. 
All theſe they define after this manner: 
Envying they ſay is Grief, proceeding from ano- 
| ther's Proſperity, tho' no ways injurious to him 
who Envies. For if any one grieves at another's 
Proſperity, whereby he himſelf is damaged, it 
would be wrong to ſay that Man envies * So 
I N 44. 


nie is a kind of Jealouſie, oceaſion d by ano- 
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Agamemnon grieved at Hector's good Fortune. 


Bur he who is gueafy at another's Proſperity, 


tho' he is not at all detrimented by it, does 
indeed Euvy. Emulation is of two Kinds, 
and may be taken in a good or bad Senſe; 
for an Imitation of Virtue alſo is called Emu- 
lation; but that is taking it in a good Senſe, 


which here is not to be done: Emulation be- 


ing Grief, proceeding from another's having 
obtain'd that which our ſelves have not. M 


ther's enjoying ſome Thing which we defired.. 
Pity is Grief, upon account of 'anothet's/ un- 


_ deſerved Afﬀfiitions :- For no Body is moved. 
with Pity at the Paniſhment of a Martherer 


or a Traytor. Sorrow, is a preſſing Grief.. 
Mourning, a Grief occaſion'd by the untime- 
ly Death of one we loved. Grief is #ecom- 
panied with Weeping. Vexation, is a painful 
Grief... Pain, is atormehting Grief. 1 
tation, | a Grief generally sgeompanied with = 
Cries and Groahs.' Sollicitüde, a "thoughtful 
Grief,” Trouble, a Grief 'of long Continu- 
ance. Affliction, an Uneafinels with bodily. 
Diſturbance, © Deſpair, -a Grief without''s 
Hopes of being in a more proſperous Con- 
dition. Thoſe ſabordinate to Fear, are thus 
defined: Irk ſomeneſs, is the fear of ſome con- 
ſequent Labour. Terrour, is a ſhaking Fear; 
thus, as Bluſhing is occaſion'd by Shame; 1 
Paleneſs and Gnaſhing-of the Teeth js0cea- 
tion'd by. Ferrour, Apprehenfion; is the Fear 
of ſome approaching Evil. Dread, is ſuch a 
Fear as puts the Mind entirely from its Seat 
according to that Verſe of Eni 2 (1! 
4,75 | 1% » i7 Dread. 
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'Diſpiritedneſs is a Fear ſubſequent, and as it 
were, the Companion to Dread. Diſtraction, 
' is, ſuch Fear as drives away all our former 
Keſolutions. Horrour, is a Fear of long Con- 
Tipusnce. The Parts of Pleaſure they deſcribe 
Ps this manner: :[1-natured Rejoycing is 
leaſure arifing from another Man's Misfor- 
tuns, tho' the'Rejoycer gets nothing by them. 
Delight is ſenſual, Pleaſure, ſuch as are all 


thoſe of the Hearing, Smell, Taſte, Touch,“ 


which ſeem to melt and ſoften the Mind. 


Boaſting, is an infolept vain Pleaſure ia com- 


mending one's ſelf. Thoſe which are under 
Jeu are thus defiged ; Anger, is the: Luſt of 
puniſhing any Perſon ſuppoſed to, have injured 
vs; Fury, is a hot but short: lived Anger. 
Hatred, is an inveterate Anger. Enmity, is 
Anger watching an opportunity of Revenge. 
Diſcord, is bitter Anget thoroughly tooted and 
xed in the Heart. Coveting, an inſatiable 
ſt. Defire, a Luſt of feing ſomething 
Abſent. Here, with the Logicians; they make 
a DiſtioQion:: They ſay, the difference be- 
tween. a2 Man that covets, and a Man that 


deſires, is this; the Man that deſires, could 


wiſh he had Honours and Riches; but the Man 


that covets, not only wiſhes for Honours and 


iches, but endeavours. alſo to attain them. 
ut Intemperance, they ſay, is the Source of 
theſe Diſorders ;-*tis a Revolt from the 
Mind and from right Reaſon; 6 
d 1 ire- 
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* Futte 'yi ſo. averſe; that it makes the | 
Appetites of the Mind uncapable either to be 
governed, ot Contained in due Bounds. - 

herefore, as Temperance. calms the Appe- - 

tite, reduces it to the Obedience of right Y 
Reaſon, and ſteadily maintains the wiſe Re- 
ſolutions of the Mind; ſo Intemperance is an 
utter Enemy to all Order, inflames the whole 
State of the Mind, diſorders. and diſtutbs it. 
n firlet and Fear, and indeed all 
diſorderly Motions, proceed from That. ne 
As when the Blood is corrupt, or when We 
the Phlegm or the Choler redounds, Diſtem- 1 
pers and Diſeaſes are engendered in the Body; 
ſo the Confuſion and Contrariety of depraved.- - 
Opinions deprives the Mind of its Health, 
and diſorders it with various Diſtempers. 
From theſe Diſorders proceed firſt Diſtem- -- _ 
pers, which, they call yoghue7re, and their 
Contraries, which create a Diſtaſte to ſome, 
particular Things: Then Sickneſſes, which by 
the Stoicks are called a5 f Su , and their TR 
oppoſite Averſions. Thus the Stoicks, » and 
eſpecially Chry/zppas, take a great deal of Pains .- 
in comparing the likeneſs of the Diſeaſes of - 
the Mind to thoſe of the Body; but I ſhall paſs . 
by all that, as altogether unneceſlary, aud 
ſpeak to the Matter it ſelf. By Diſorder then =. - 
is underſtood, a continual Motion, our Opi- * 

nions being always in Contufion and Hurry; 
but when this heat and violence of Mind is 
grown inveterate, and has as it were taken 

up its Reſidence, in our Blood and Marrow 
then appear the Diſcaſes and Diſtempers, and 
the Ayerfions which are their Conttaries. 

3 2 Theſe 
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Theſe Things I ſpeak of do, in appearance, 
differ from each other, but are indeed united, 
and proceed from Luſt and Joy. For when 
We are taken with a Love of Money, and 
Reaſon, (like a Socratick N is not 
preſently applied, to cure ſuch a Deſite, it 
gets into the Blood, ſticks in the very Vitals, 
and occafions Diſeaſe and Sickneſs, which 
when grown invetergte ate incurable; and this 
Diſeaſe is term'd Avarice. And ſo of other 
Diſeaſes, as the Love of Glory, or of Wo- 
men, and all ſuch Diſtempers are produced 
in the fame manner. But the contrary of 
_ theſe are thought to proceed from Fear, as 
the Hate of Women, or that of all Mankind, 
- ſuch as js related of Timon, or Inhoſpitality; 
all which Diſeaſes of the Mind proceed from 
„2 Fear of thoſe Things which the Perſons 
4 hate and avoid. They define a Diſeaſe of 
the Mind to be a ſtrong Opinion of a thing's 
being very defirable, which is not fo. A 
Diſeaſe proceeding from an Averfion, they 
define thus ;' a ſtrong Opinion of a thing's be- 
ing to be avoided, which is not ſo. This Opi- 
nion is, thinking we do know what we do not 
know. The ſeveral ſorts of Diſorders ſub- 
ordinate to this Diſeaſe are; Avarice, Ambi- 
1 tion, Love of Women, Obſtinacy, Gluttony, 
Druukenneſs, Luxury. For Avarice is a 
ſtrong Opinion that Money is moſt defirable, 
though indeed it be not ſo; and the Defini- 
tion of the reſt is of the ſame Nature, as are 
thoſe of Averſions ; as Inhoſpitality is a ſtrong. 
Opinion that a Stranger is to be avoided; thus 


tov, the Hatred of Women, and i ray 64 
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and T:imon's. Hate of all Mankind is defined! 
But to come to the Compariſon of the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Mind with thoſe of the Body, 
which Compariſon» we ſhall make uſe of 
ometimes, though not ſo often. as the Sto- 
icks: ]. As ſome are by their Conſtitutions 
more or leſs; prone. to different Diſtempers 
than others ate, ( whereface we ſay, ſuch 4 
one is ſickly, not becauſe. he is ſick at the 
time when tis ſpoken, but becauſe he is-of> 
ten ſo,) ſo others are more or leſs prone, 
ſome to Fear, and others to other Diſorders; 
Thus ſome are prone to Anxiety, and there- 
fore are termed anxious; others to Paſſionate- 
neſs, which differs from being in a Paſſion ;. 
for to be Paſſionate is one thing, and to bein 
2 Paſſion another; neither ate thoſe Who are 
inclined to Ankiety, always anxious; and ſq 
likewiſe Drunkenneſs differs from Drunken 
as being in Love does fromm being of, an amo- 
rous Conſlitution. And this — 
Men to different Diſeaſes extends very far; 
for it relates to all Diſorders, and appeats in 
Vices too, but has no Name; wherefore. 
Men are called curious, ill-natured, fearful, 
compaſſionate, becauſe they are liable to thoſe. 
Diſorders, and not becauſe they are always 
troubled with them. Therefore by a Compa- 
riſon drawn from the Body, ſuch Proneneſs 
to any Diſorder is called a Diſeaſe; that 
is, whilſt it is meant of a Proneneſs to ill 
Actions; but in good ones, when we would 
note any one's being diſpos d to do a, good 
Thing, we call that Diſpoſition; but in ill 


things, we call it Pronenels, -A$S ſignifying 4 
N . Falling; 
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Falling; in things indifferent, neither good 

not bad, it may retain the eas 1 
made uſe of above. An eee e 

In the ſame manner as in the Body, there 

is Diſeaſe, Sickneſs, and Imperfection; ſo is 

there the ſame in the Soul. They call Diſ- 

eaſe the Corruption of the whole Body, and 

Sickneſs. they ſay is Weakneſs of it: Im- 

perfection is when the Parts of the Body are 

diſproportionsble to &xch other, whence 

comes Miſhapedneſs of Members, Diſtortion, 

and Deformity. Thefe two, therefore, Diſ- 

eaſe and Sickneſs, proceed from a diforder- 

ing of the Health of the whole Body: but 

an ImperfeQion, though the Body be in per- 
fe@ Health, is of it-ſelf- difcernable ; but in 

the Mind, Diſeaſe” and Sickneſs are to be 

. diſtingn iſhed from each other only by Thought, 
Defornmy in the Mind is an Inconſiſtency, 

an un uniform Habit of Mind, So that a Cor- 

ruption of Opinions does in the one produce 

Diſeaſe and Sickneſs, and in the other Incon- 
ſtaney and Repugnance. Yet every Defor- 

mity hath not equal Inconſiſtency of Opini- 
pions; for though every Diſagreement from 

ſtrick Truth and Reaſon be a Deformity, it 

- admits of ſeveral Degrees. Sickneſfes and 
Diſeaſes are allowed to be Parts of Deformi. 
ty; whether Diſorders be ſo too, is a Que- 

| ſtion ; for Deformities are permanent Affe- 
ions, but Diſorders are moveable, fo that 
they can make no Part of permanent A ffe- 


| ions. As the Body may be compared to the tt 
Ss Mind in its Favlts, ſo may it too in its Ex- n 
* eellencies. © The peculiar Graces of the Bo- I 


oy 
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dy are Beonty, Strength, Health, Firmnefs, - | 
Swiftneſs; all which have theit Paraltets nm 7 
the Mind. For ſuch a Temperament of the 
Body wherein all its Parts do mutually. 
agree, is Health; and a uniform _Agree- 
ment of Notions and Opinions, is the 
Health of the Mind. This is that Virtue 
of the Mind which ſome will have to be 
Temperance itſelf ; others, only à Com- 
pliance with the Precepts of Tempetance, 
and not a peculiar es by itſelf: But be 
it which it will, it is on all Sides agreed, 
it is to be found only in a wiſe Man, Vet 
there is a ſort of Health of the Mind, which 
even Fools may enjoy, through the Means 
of a Regimen, and the Medicines of Phylici- 
ans, And as there is an apr Figure of Body, 
joined with a Sweetneſs of Complexiop, 
which is call'd Beauty; ſo in the Mind alſo, 
the Steadineſs and Conſtancy of Opinions and 
Notions, treading in the Paths of Virtue, 
with a ſort of Fitmneſs and Continuahce, or 
rather having in it the Strength itſelf of Vir- 
toe, is call'd Beauty too. And the Strength . - 
of the Mind being of the ſame Nature with. 
the Strength, and Vigour, and Force of the 
Body, it is expreſs'd by the fame Words. The 
Body has a Quickneſs which is call'd Celeri- 
95 and the Mind poſſeſſes the ſame Faculty; 
ince in ſo ſhort a Time it can run over ſuch 
an infinite Number of Things. 
But here the Compariſon of the Mind with 
the Body breaks: ſtrong healthy Minds can- 
not be afflicted with any Diſeaſe, Bodies may ; | 
Indiſpoſition may happen to the Body with- 
N | | out 
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ont our Fault, but; not to the Mind: For all- 5 
Diſeaſes and Diſorders, of the Mind proceed 
from a e of Reafon, and therefore V 
Men only ate ſubject to them. Beaſts are not it, 

_ ſubje& to Diſorders, though they have ſome- pc 
thing like them. Between the quick and the da 
dull there is this Difference; the quick or in- pa 
enious, as Corintbian Braſs is lefs ſubject to | 5 


,-fo are they to Diſeaſes, and ate ſooner- 
cured of them; but it is not ſo with the ſto» 
pid. Neither is the Mind of the Ingenious 


* = 


ſubject to all manner of Diſorders, for they. 
ſeldom fall into violent and 'cruel ones, but 
are moſtly. prone to thoſe which have the firſt 
. Appearance of Humanity ; as. Compaſſion, 
Grief and Fear. But Diſeaſes and_'Diltem- 
pers of the Mind are more difficultta be root- 
ed out, than thoſe flagrant Vices, which are 
the Oppoſites to Virtue; and the Vices may. 
be extirpated, . while the others continue to 
infeſt the Mind. Lou have now what the 
Stoicks ſo nicely diſputed, concerning, Diſor · 
ders; from which, ſince we. have at length 
diſengaged our Diſcourſe, os. from rough 
Rocks; we ſhall have à more eaſie Coutſe 
through the remaining Part of it; I mean, if .1 
have ſufficĩently explained thoſe obſcure Points... 
A. I think you haye ; but if upon Reflection 
I ſhall obſerve any Intricacy, I will at another 
time deſite your Information; but now, to 
ufe your own Expreflion, pray hoiſt Sail, 
and-proceed upon the intended Courſe. M. 
Since therefore we already have often ſpo- 
ken of Virtue, and ſhall in the Parſuit of this 


rn 


Deſires, Opinions, | 
ſon; and indeed Virtue itſelf may be called 


(for ſeveral Queſtions relating to Life and 
anners, are deduced from the Source of 
Virtue) it will not be unneceſſary to define 
it. Virtue is à conſtant. and uniform Diſ- 
pofition' of Mind, making them commen- 
dable in whom it is, and being in itſelf ( fe» 
parately canfidered from all Profit) commen- 
dable ; from Virtue proceed all praiſe · woarthy 
| Adions, and all right Rea- 


right” Reaſon. The oppoſite to this then 
is 'Vitiouſneſs, for ſo J chuſe to name what 
the Greeks term Kaxiz, and not Malice, for 


Malice is the Name of a particular Vice; but 


Viciouſneſs is the Name of all thoſe Vices, from 
whence proceed turbulent and violent Moti- 
ens in the Mind, contrary te Reaſon,” and 
moſt- deftruQive to the Mind, and à quiet 
Life. For they occafion anzious and bitter 
Unesſineſſes, torment the Mind, and afflict 
and debilitate it by Fear; they inflame it with 
too much Appetite, which is ſometimes term's 


Defire, and ſometimes Luſt, and Impotence. 


of Mind; diſagteeing from Temperance-and 


Moderation; which upon obtaining its Ends, 


creates that unruly Joy in the Mind, which 
Takes it uncapäble of kuowing what it is 
about; according to him, who is of Opi- 
nion, that ſuch exceflive Joy of the Mind is 


the greateſt Deluſion ;'the Cute of all which. 


Evils lies in Virtue only. 7 1 
But what can be, not only more miſerable; 
but alſo more baſe and deform'd, than to ſee 
2 Man affli&ed and debilitated, and diſpirited 
with Grief, To which Miſery he is very 
8 #:* 2 85 9. — * & ro 5 ' 728 near, 
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car, who fears any approaching Evil, and - 
is cootuted in his Mind * 5 Force of which 
miſerable Diſpoſition, the Poets have figur'd 
out to us by the Stone hanging over Tanta- 
at Head. | A ee 
Fr Impotence of Mind, and idle Boaſtings. 
This is the common-Puniſhment of Folly, 
Fot all thoſe, whoſe Minds are repugnant to 
Reaſon, are continually either in Apprehen- 
ſion, or elſe in Grief. And as theſe Melancholy 
Paſſians; Grief and Fear, are diſorderly Mo- 
tions of the Mind, ſo thoſe more chearful' 
ones, Deſire, always impatiently aiming at 
ſomething, and vain Mirth, do not much differ 
from Madneſs. This ſhews what we mean 
by a moderate, modeſt, temperate, conſtant, 
continent Man, though ſometimes all theſe 
Words are included in that of Frugal; which 
had it not ſo large and general a Siguificati · 
on, we ſhould. never have had the Proverb, 
That a Frugal Man | doth every thing right; 
which when the Stoicks apply to their wiſe 
Man, they ſeem to be tov Pompous and 
Magnificent in their Aſſert ion. 
He, therefore, - whoever he be, that by 
means of Moderation and Conſtancy is quiet 
in his Mind, and is ſo far ſatisfied with 
himſelf, as neither to pine with Uneaſineſs, 
nor be broken with Fear, nor ardently to de- 
fire any thing, not to melt away in a looſe 
and fooliſh Mirth; he is the wiſe Man we 
hunt after, he is happy; to him nothing in 
this World can'appear ſo intolerable as to 


make him dejeQed, nor ſo deſirable, as to 
give 
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ive him an unreaſonable Elevation of Mind» 
or what among Human Things can appear 
great to him, who hath conuſidered Erernit 
and the Magnitude of the whole Worid 
What in humane Studies, or in ſo ſnhort a ſpan 
of Life, can ſeem great to a wiſe Man, who 
is always ſo mach upon his Guard, that no- 
thing extraordinary, nothing unexpeRed, no- 
thing unlook'd- for, can happen to him; hn 
always directe the Eye of his Mind to find 
out another Place of Peace and Reſt, free 
from all forts of Trouble; ſo that let Fortune 
occaſion whatſoever Confuſion in Affuirs it 
will, he can be quiet and content in all; 
not only free from Grief, but from every 
other Diſorder, And the Mind's being free 
— 2 all 2 is what —— 
an perfectly happy. But by being at any tin 
ſtirr'd up, and ln from right Reaſon, it 
loſes not only its Uniformity, but alſo its 
Health. The. Notion therefore of the Peri. 
parericks, who think it abſolutely neceſſur) 
that there ſhould be Diſorders in the Mind, 
is to be eſteem'd Mean and Womaniſh: Vet 
they ſet Bounds, beyond which they eonfeſs it 
is not [unavoidable to paſs, Do you Tet 
Bounds to Vice? Is it no Vice not to obey 
Reaſon! Does not Reaſon ſufficiently inform 
you, that what you too ardently defire, and 
are too much elevated with when gained, can 
be no Good? Nor, that an Evil, with which 
being oppreſs'd, you are dejected and ſunk 
down, or through Fear of which you are al- 
moſt out of your Senſes? That every Thing 
which is too afflicting, or too tranſporting, 
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proceeds from Deluſion? Since Time app+ 
rently leſſens ſach fooliſh Errors; and though 
the Thing continue perfectly the ſame, tis 
borne differently when of elder Date, than 
- when freſh. A wiſe Man cannot then be at 
all ſubject to Grief. Bat ſince a Limitation 
is argued for by ſome, let us inquire what 
are its Bounds, and how it may be limited. 
Fannins writes, that P. Rutilius was very 
much grieved at his . Brother's miſſing the 
Conſulſhip ; but it is owned that he exceeded 
the Limits of Grief, becauſe he died of it, 
He ought therefore to have borne it more 
moderately, But ſuppoſe he had borne that 
with more Temper, and this Affliction had 
been aggravated by the Loſs of his Children; 
this had been. Occafion of freſh. Uneaſineſs, 
and though little in itſelf, yet it would have 
been a great Addition to his former Sorrow. 
But add to the former Calamities the Loſs of 
his Eſtate, grievous Bodily Pains, Blindneſs, 
Baniſhment, and ſuppoſe that each of theſe 
occaſion a particular Sorrow: It would then 
grow to be the greateſt of Afflictions, and 
would be utterly intolerable. - BER: 
-: He therefore that endeavours. to regulate 
a Fault of this Nature, acts all one as if he 
thought he who threw himſelf from Leucate, 
could at Pleafure ſtop himſelf in the middle 
of his Fall. As that was impoſſible, ſo is it 
for ao enraged: diſorder'd: Mind to reſtrain. it- 
ſelf. Thoſe Things which in their Conſe- 
nences are pernicious, are Criminal in their, 
 Heginnings.. Grief, and all Diſorders of the 

Mind, are undoubtedly hurtful in their Con- 
— $404" ' lequences, 
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ſequences, and therefore are Faults. at firſt. 
hen once they have departed from Reaſon, 
they force themſelves on; Weakneſs flatters 
itſelf, and is imprudently carried into the 
Deep, where it knows no Place of fixing. 
It is the ſame thing to argue fer moderate 
Diſorders, as for moderate Injuſtice, mode- 
rate Cowardice, moderate lntemperance. For 
he who ſuffers a Limitation in Vice, appa-- 
rently permits a part of Vice: And as all 
Vices are in their own Nature odious, and 
therefore not to be permitted, ſo they are as 
it were on à Ptecipice, and upon the leaſt 
Motion given to them, fall down headlong, 
without there being any Poſſibility of ſtop- 
ping them. ©», ws | 
" But the Peripateticks proceed ſo far as to 
re aſſert, that thoſe Paſſions which we think 
3 ought to be extirpated, are not only Natural, 
p 5 but alſo giyen us by Nature for our Advan- 
* 10 tage. And thus they argue; firſt, they highi7 
he e commend Anger as the Whetſtone of Valour, 
wt and that Attacks made by enraged Men upon. 
and an Enemy, or a bad Citizen, are moſt power» 
ful and executive, They deſpiſe the Argu- 
ments of thoſe who conſider thus; if it is right 
we ſhould fight this. Battle, it is our Duty to 
fight for our Laws, our Liberties, / and our 
Country; theſe Arguments they think to be 
of no Force, unleſs Rage whets on Valour. 
Nor. do they diſpute only about the Sword 
men, but contend alſo, that none of the more 
ſevere Offices of Power can be perform'd 
without Anger. Nay, laſtly, they do not ap ; 
ptove of an Orator's Defending W 
91 els. 
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leſt we be ſpurr'd on by Rage and Paſſion; and 
tho' he may not be angry indeed,” they think he 
ought to counterfeit being ſo, that the Action 
of the Orator may provoke and inflame the 
Anger of the 'Hearers. Laſtly, they deny 
there can poſſibly be auy Man incapable of 
being angry, and call Sloth and Lethargy of 
Mind, what we do Calmneſs and Mildneſs, 
Nor do they only commend this Luſt, (for 
Anger is, as | before defined it, a Luſt of Re. 
vepge) but earneſtly contend for this Deſire 
or Luſt's being „ given us by 
Nature; for no one would do any famous 
Action, unleſs he took Pleaſure in it. The- 
miſtecler uſed to walk up and down in the 
Night, becauſe he could not ſleep; and when 
the Reaſorr was asked him why he did ſo, he 
ſaid, Mflriades's Trophies will wot ee 
Who hath not heard of Demoſthenes's Watch: 
ings? who is reported to have been much 
ufflicted, if ever any Induſtrious Laboarer was 
vp before him in the Morning. Laſtly; all 
the great Philoſophers had never been able to 
make ſach wonderful Progreſs as they did in 
. . they not been puſhed on by 

a violent Defire. We are informed that Py- 
Fhagoras, ' Demntritns, Plath, ttavelled over 
the moſt remote Parts, and thought there 
was no Corner of the World which had any 
Learning in ir, but what ought to be ſought 
out. Can we think this poſſible to be done 
without the greateſt Ardency of Defire?- 


They ul ſo Tay that even Grief, which in my 
Opinion ought to be avoided as à raging and 
 devouting Beaſt, was given to us by Nature 


to 
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to out no ſtnall Advantage; to the lutent 


that Men ould: be griev ed to be teproved and 
chaſtiſed, and ſhamed for any; Fault. For 
thoſe ſeem to be in a State of Impunity for 
all Faults, who are Proof againſt the Stings 


of Shame and Ignominy. But it is better that 


Conſcience ſhould ſting us. Thus Afranius, 
when his diſſolute Son ſaid, Oh me miſcrablet. 


reply d, l W | 
 Fyoxkut grieve, 1 care not whetiauhe Cauſe, 


The other Parts of Grief they ſay are uſeful. 
too; as Compaſſion to incline us to remove; 
the Calamities of other Men. that do not de- 
ſerve them. Nay, Emulation and Malice they 
ſay are not without their Uſes, the firſt of 
which: proceeds from our ſeeing ſomething 
we have not attained to, and the latter from 
being diſpleaſed at others having attained:what- 
we have not. Andif Fear were taken away, 
the great Spring of [nduſtry would be taken 
away too, fince they are always molt diligent. 
in their Duty, who moſt fear the Laws, the 
Magiſtrates, or Poverty; Ignominy, Death or 
Pain. They argue theſe Paſſious ought to be 
reſtrained, and their Exceſſes lopped, off, but 
the main Root ought. in no wiſe: to be extir- 
pated, neither indeed can it poſſibly be done. 
The Mean in this, as univerſally in all things, 
is the beſt. Pray what is your Opiaion of 
their Reaſoning? A. lown, I think they ar- 
gue well, and therefore am impatient to hear 
what you can ſay in Anſw er to them. 
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M. I may perhaps find ſomething to ſay; 
But firſt let us obſerve, how modeſtly the A- 
cademicks behave themſelves; they ſpeak di- 
_ to the Purpoſe; The Soicks reply to 

the Peripateticks. Let them diſpute the Mat- 
ter; for me, I have no farther Deſign than 
barely to enquire for what is moſt probable in 
every Queſtion, What then is to be met with 
in this Queſtion, which may lead us to the great- 
eſt Probability, and beyond which no. Human 
Wit can reach? The Definition of Perturbati- 
ons: Zeno | think rightly defines them thus; 
A Perturbation is a Commotion of the Mind 
contrary to Reaſon, and repugnant to Nature; 
or more ſhortly thus, -a Perturbation is a violent 
Appetite or Luſt. By violent is underſtood ſuch 
a one as exceeds the regular Uniformity of Na- 
ture. What can l ſay of theſe Definitions? they 
are in the main the Words of the greateſt Diſ- 
putants. Such Deſcriptions as theſe, ehe Warmth 
of the Mind, and Whetftones of Virtues, more 

roperly belong to Orators. But cannot a brave 
an behave himſelf gallantly without being in 

a Paſſion? That may indeed agree with Gu 
diators; thoꝰ even in them we often ſee great 
Calmneſs of Temper : They diſcourſe, meet, 
complain, and ask ſach Queſtions as rather 
argue them to be pleaſed than angry. But be 
it allowed that there are ſome of Pacidei anus 

Temper, as Lxcilixs deſcribes him. 
if That yon ſeek, my Enemy DT Il kill; 
Tho" firſt perhaps myſelf may feel bis $word 

Is my own Breaſt, before I reach his Heart. 
_ {hate the Man, and will no longer fy... 
DN au 
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. Than till be braves me with: his naked Sword. 
With Wrath unquenchable my Soul 4 fir d. 
Yet without any of this Roffian-like Rage, 
we obſerve Ajax is deſcribed by Homer com- 
ing out to fight Hector, with a great deal of 
Eaſe and Chearfulneſs ';- his Entrance in- 
to the Field raiſed his Countrymens Courage, 
and ſank the Hearts of his Enemies: So that 
even Hedor, according to Homer, repented 
his having called him out to Combat. Theſe 
Perſonages diſcourſed together before they 
engaged, mildly and calmly, and during the 
whole Battle did nothing that argued Rage or 
Malice. Ido not think Torguetxs, who was 
ſurnamed from that Action, was in a Paſſion 
when he took the Chain from the Gan: Nor 
that Marcellus can therefore be proved Con- 
rageous; becanſe he was angry at Claſtidium. 
I-may be poſitive (becauſe the Action is more 
modern, and the Memory of it freſher in eve- 
ry ones Mind) that Africenzs was not angry 
when he defended Alienus Peliguus with his 
Shield in the Battle, and thruſt his Sword in- 
to his Enemy's Breaſt. I dare not affirm the 
ſame of Brutus, who upon account of his 
excefſive Hate of Tyranny, engaged deſperate- 
ly with Arazs, and both fell at one rſe./ 
y then is Anger brought in here? Cau- 
not Courage act without being ſpurr'd on by 
Paſſion? Can we ſuppoſe Hercules, who was 
exalted to Heaven for that Valour which you 
term Anger, to have been in a Paſſion with 
the Erimantbean Boar, or Nemeen. Lion ? 
Or did Tbeſeus in a Fit of , 
2 Wirk ns 
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Horns of the Bull at Marathon? Conſider 
_ whether Valour is not entirely void of Anger, 
for Anger is ſudden and raſh, but Fortitude 
cannot in any wiſe be void of Reaſon. 
All human "Accidents are to be deſpiſed, 
Death is to be contemned; all Labour and 
Pain is to be eſteemed tolerable. When this 
_ Notion is thoroughly fixed in the Mind, it 
produces a ſure and ſteady Courage; unleſs 
we ſpeak ſo as to ſuſpect Things 
done with Warmth and Spitit to be done in 
Anger. Nor do I think Scipia the High Pon- 
tiff, who uſed to maintain that Tenet of the 
Stoicks, That no private Man was Happy, 
was angry when he left T. Gracebhus dying, 
and with the Air and Authority of a Conſul, 
commanded them who wiſhed well to the 
Commonwealth, to follow him. I know 
not whether I Have done any thing bravely in 
the Management of the Commonwealth ;-but 
if have, 1 am ſure it was not done in Anger. 
Can there be any thing more like to Madneſs 
than Anger? Euniut very well called it the 
beginning of Madneſs. What Air of Sound- 
neſs of Mind have the Eyes, Voice, Colour 
and Geſture of Angry Perſons? What can be 
more diſpleaſing than Homer's Achilles in a 
Paſſion, or Agamemnon when railing ? Anger 
carried Ajax quite into Madneſs and Death. 
Valour then need not be ſupported by Auger; 
She is ſufficiently armed with her own proper 
Weapons. And we may with as much 
Reaſbon argue, T hat Drunkenneſs is neceſſiry 
to Courage, as that Anger is, fince Drunken 


Men; us well as Angry, do Things iy” 4, 
411701 che- 
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Vehemence; Ajax was always Brave, but 
eſpecially fo when Angr 7. A 


The braveſt Action that be oer pe rform'd 
Was when the Greeks gave way: his fingle Arm 
Did, in a Rage, reſtore the languid Fight. 


Shall not we then ſay Madneſs is- neceſſary 
to Courage? #2651 | HITS 
Conſider the Definition of Valour, you will 
find ſhe ſtands in no need of Anger. Valour 
is an Affection of the Mind, obedient to the 
higheſt Law of Reaſon in enduring Things; 
or, a Preſervation of a fix'd and ſteady Reſo- 
tation in bearing or repelling Things which 
appeat formidable; or, a Knowledge of Things 
terrible, and their Contraries, ſuch as are to 
be preferred or neglefted, and a reſolute main- 
taining a juſt Judgment upon them; or more 
conciſely, as Chry/ippus defines it, for all the 
foregoingDefinitions were made byoneSpherns, 
a Man as the Stoicks think very skillful in 
defining Things ; yet they are all very much 
alike, only ſome declare the common No- 
tions more clearly than the others, How then 
doth Chryſippus define it? Courage, ſays he, 
is a Knowledge of what is preferable, or an 
Affection of the Mind obedient to the higheſt 


. Reaſon. Tho' we may make a Jeit of the 


Philoſophers, as Carneades uſed to do, I que- 
ſtion whether they are not the only Men that 
may be counted ſuch; for which of theſe De- 
finitions doth not open to us the Notion of 
Fortitude, that lies dark and confuſed in out 
own Minds? Which, when we know, who 

I would 
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'T 
would deſire any farther Aſſiſtance for a Ge- 
neral, a Judge, or Orator, or who would 
think it neceſſary for them to be Angry? Do 

not the Stocks, when they affirm all Fools 
are Mad, ſeem to be of that Opinion? Take 
_ - away all diſorderly Motions, eſpecially Anger, 
and their Arguments will appear to be Mon- 
ſtrous; but they mean all Fools are Mad, after 
the ſame manner that all Filth ſtinks, not 
that it always ſtinks ; but ſtir it, and you will 
perceive it does; ſo touch an angry Man, 
and you will find he will rave. But of what 
uſe is that fighting Anger at kome, with a Wife 
and Children, and a Family ? Is it then uſe- 
ful? Or is there any thing that a diſorder'd 
Mind can perform better than a ſober Diſpo- 
ſition? Or can any one be Angry without a 
Diſorder of Mind? Therefore our Country- 
men, obſerving all Weakneſſes to be incident 
to Sickneſs, and that nothing was more vile 
than Anger, did very juſtly. in ſaying angry 
People only were ſick. 


- Butitinno manner becomes an Orator to be 


Angry, tho' to counterfeit a Paſſion is allow- 
able. Did you ever think me Angry, when 
you ſaw me Pleading with any extraordinary 
Warmth and Vehemence? and whenthe Cauſe 
was finiſhed; and I ſat down t write out my 
Orations, was | Angry? Can we imagine, 
o£ſopus either ated, dt Accins wrote, in 
any Anger? Such Paſſions are counterfeited by 
an Orator with great Advantage, and if he be 
indeed an Orator, much better than by any 
Player ; but it muſt be done with the greateſt 
Compoſure of Mind. To praiſe Luſt is « 
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part of Luſt it ſelf. You bring as laſtances 
Themiftocles, Demoſthenes, nay Pythagoras , 
Demoeritus, and Plats: But do you call — 
Luſt? And yet even that, tho converſant a- 
bout the moſt Praiſe · worthy Things, ill onght 
to be regular and moderate. But what Chara- - 
Qer do thoſe Philoſophers deſerve who praiſe 
Grief, the moſt hateful Diſeaſe of the Mind? 


Afranins ſaid very properly, 
If you but grieve, J care not what's the Cauſe. 


He ſpoke of a diſſolute, abandon'd.young Man: 
But we here inquire, What it is proper for a 
wiſe Man to do? Or, is Anger neceſſary to a 
Soldier to ſupport his Courage? He indeed 
may with ſuch a heat of Temper ſupply the 
Natural want of Reaſon ; but where the latter 
is, there does not ſeem to be any Occaſion for 4 
the other; and our preſent Inquiry is, What _— 
a Wiſe Man ought to do. 'o * 
But even Emulation, Malice, and Compaſ- 
ſion, are uſeful. Why ſhould we rather be 
Compaſſionate, than give Aſſiſtance, if we are 
able ; Cannot we be Liberal without Com- 
paſſion ? Sure we ought not ourſelves to take 
upon us. the Misfortunes of others, but only 
help them out of them if it be in; our Power. 
Or-what Advantage is there in Malice or Emu 
lation the one proceeds from a Diſſatisſa - 
Qion for ſome Good another hath, and he 
wants; and the other ariſes from Grief at 4 


- andther's Advantage, which he once had, 
Ia” no 
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Wo can approve of even arriving at Wi. 


dom through Grief? Or who can.commend a 
Mean in any of theſe Evils?- For, who that hath 


Luſt and Covetouſneſs in him will notbeLuſtful 


and Coveting? Who that has Anger in him 
will not be Angry? Who that has Anxiety in 
him will not be Anxious? Who that has Fear 
in him will not be Fearful ? Muſt we, then, 


think a wiſe Man can be. Luſtful, and Cove. 


tous, and Angry, and Anxious, and Fearful? 
Wiſdom hath had many noble Deſcriptions, 
and among others, this ſhort one: It is the 


| Knowledge of all Divine and Human Things 
and their Cauſes; for which Reaſon it is her 


chief Buſineſs To imitate heavenly PerfeQi- 


ons, and to look upon all human Things to 


be much inferiour to Virtue, Can you then 
think you are capable of falling into this Diſ- 
order of Mind, as into a Sea ſubject to Winds? 
And if you eſcape it, what is it that candiſcom- 
poſe ſo much Conſtancy and Sedateneſs ? Can 
any ſadden and unforeſeen Accident happen 
to you? What, properly ſpeaking, can happen 
ſudden and unexpected to a wiſe Man ? As 
for them who ſay, all Exceſſes ought to be 
pat'd off, and only the Natural Paſſions left; 
Pray how can any thing be ſaid to be Natural 
that ſometime may be Exceſſive? All theſe 
Diſorders and Diſeaſes of the Mind proceed 
not from Natural Cauſes, but from the Root 
of Error, and that mult be wholly extirpated, 
-and not lopp'd only. | 

But becauſe I ſuſpect, that your Queſtion is 
put more of your ſelf than of a wiſe Man, 


(ot jou ſeem to believe that He is free from 
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all diſorderly Motions of the Mind) let us 
ſee what are the Remedies which Philoſophy- 
preſcribes for ſuch Diſeaſesof the Mind. For 
ſure there is ſome Medicine for the Mind, 
and Nature hath not been fo unkind as to pro- 
vide ſo many Things wholeſome for our Bo- 
dies, and none for our Mind ; but far from 
that, Nature has ſupplied our Minds even 
better than our Bodies; and for this Rea- 
fon, all Medicines for the Body are to be 
ſought for out of it, but the Medicine of the | 
Mind is implanted in the Mind it ſelf.” But 
the more Perfection and Excellence there is 
in the latte, the more Care is to be uſed in 
Curing it. The Medicine is Reaſon, 
which rightly applied, ſees clearly what is 
beſt; but being negleQed, the Mind is en- 
tangled in innumerable Errors. But I muſt - 
now direct all my Diſcourſe to you: You 


ſtated the Queſtion as if about a wiſe Man, 


but perhaps mean your ſelf. The above men- 
tioned Diſorders then have ſeveral Remedies; 
for all of them are not to be calm'd by any 
one ſingly: Grief, Pity, and Envy, require 
Cece eans. But we muſt firſt inquire 
ere, whether we muſt apply a Remedy for a 
nniverſal Perturbation, a general abandoning - 
of Reaſon, or for ſome violent Tranſport or 
Appetite of the Mind only, or whether we are 
only to cure ſome ſingle Indiſpoſition, as Fear, 


or Luſt, andthereſt, We muft firſtexamine, 


whether the Caſe now lamented, appears to 
be really grievous, or whether all Uneaſineſs 
is entirely to be taken away. As for laſtance, ' 
Should any one be * becauſe he was 

3 Poor, 
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Poor, would you diſpute that Poverty was no 
Evil, or that he never ought to be grieved, 
Perhaps this latter is the beſt, leaſt if you ſhould 
fail in your Argument for Poverty, it may 
ſeem reaſonable to be grieved. For when 
once Grief is taken away by ſuch Reaſons as 
we Yeſterday uſed, the Evil of Poverty is in 
a great Meaſure taken away too, : 
et all Perturbations of this Sort be done 
away by calming the Mind, and ſhewing that 
nothing is either Good that creates Joy or 
Luſt, or nething Evil that creates Grief and 
Fear. Another good Argument is to ſhew, 
That all Perturbations are in themſelves Vi- 
tious, and have nothing either Natural or 
Neceſſary: As. we often find Grief is driven 
away by repreſenting to the Perſon grieved, 
hew much the Mind is debaſed and effemi- 
nated by it, and by highly commending. the 
Conſtancy of thoſe who bear calmly all the 
Accidents of Life. And this Compoſure of 
Mind is very often in them who thiopk ſuch 
Accidents great Evils, but ſtill think' they 
ought to be borne with Temper, One Perſon 
may think Pleaſure to be a Good, another 
Money to be one; yet may each of theſe be 
perſuaded from Intemperance and from Co- 
vetouſneſs, The other Method of reaſoning, 
by ſhewing together the falſe Eſtimate ma 
of Things, and the Folly of Uneaſineſs, is 
very excellent, but not proper to be inſiſted 
on to the Vulgar. But there are ſome Griefs 
that: this way of reaſoning can never .reach: 
As ſuppoſing any one ſhould grieve that. he 


had no Principle of Yirtue in bim, no Soul, 
| no 
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no Senſe of Duty or Honeſty : There is ſome 
different Method of-curing him of the Unea- 
fineſs about theſe Evils; and what have all 
the Philoſophers, who in almoſt all Things 
differ, that can be proper on this Occaſion? ' 
They ought all to agree, that the Commoti- 
tions of the Mind, which are contrary to Rea- 
ſon, ate Vicious; ſo that even tho' thoſe 
Things which created Fear and Grief were 
not Evils, nor thoſe Goods which produced 
Luſt and Joy; yet thoſe Commotions them- 
ſelves were Vicious. The Man that deſerves - 
the Name of Magnanimous, ' ſhould be con- 
ftant, ſedate, calm, deſpiſing all Humane Af- 
fairs; and ſuch only we allow to be a Va-- 
liant Man: Such a one can neither 
Greive, nor Fear, nor Defire, nor be 
Tranſpotted; for theſe Paſſiens are only inci- - 
dent to thoſe who conceive Human Events to 
have a Superiority over their Minds. 
All Philoſophers. ſhould therefore agree in 
this Way of curing the Mind, by arguing, not 
whether this or that be really a Good which 
diſtut bs the Mind, but by - wholly cutting off 
all Uneafineſs. Thus in the Uneaſines.of 
Deſire, for inſtance, inquiry is not to be made, 
whether this Objed of Defire be a Good or 
not, but our whole Diſcourſe is to be levelled 
againſt Deſire univerſally. - Whether ſuch De- 
fire befor the chief Good, or for what is Honeſt, 
or forPleaſure, or whether theſe three Kinds of 
Goods together are deſired; nay, tho? Virtue it 
ſelf be immoderately deſired, there is one To- 
ſk to be inſiſted on againſt them all; that is, 


The Mind of Man muſt be compoſed and 
9 14 ſedate: 


- 
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ſedate: Arguments for perſuading this may be 
drawn-from laying the Condition of Human 
Life before their Eyes: A Diſcourſe that ex- 
plains this would on many Occaſions be ex- 
treamly proper. Therefore when Emripides 


read his Play of Oreſtes, Socrates is reported 
to have deſired a Repitition of theſe Verſes: 


No Fate can be conceiv'd ſo hard, ſo dreadful, 
But what Man's Nature may with Eaſe endure, 


It is alſo very proper, in order to convince 
that Accidents both may and ought to be en- 
.dured patiently, to enumerate thoſe who have 
been ſedate under the like Chances. Bur [ 
have ſhewn how Grief may be aſſwaged, both 
in our Yeſterday's Diſcourſe, and in my 
Treatiſe of Conſolation, which I wrote in 
the midſt of my own Grief, (for I do not pre- 
tend that I was Wiſe;) And tho' Chry/ippus 
forbids applying the Remedies whilſt the Wound 
of the Mind is yet freſh; yet I did it, and 
joyn'd to it the utmoſt Courage of my Na- 
ture, to the intent that the Greatneſs of the 
Diſeaſe might give way to the Greatneſs of the 
Remedy. INActs 4 | 
But ſo much for Grief ; let us now ſay 
fomething of Fear, which borders nearly up- 
oh it. For as Grief is a Notion of a preſent 
Evil, ſo Fear is that of a future one. For 
this Reaſon, ſome ſay Fear is a part of Grief; 
and others, that it is a Diſturbance beforehand, ot 
the Forerunner of ſome conſequent Diſtur- 
bance: So that for the ſame Reaſon that pre- 
ſent Misfortungs are endured patiently, future 
mn | 8 ones 
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Ry be ones are deſpiſed; for in both we are to take” 
_ Care not to do any thing baſe, mean, effemi- 
K er nate, or abj ect. But tho' the- Subject requires 
E ex- that we ſhould treat of the Unſteadineſs, Weak- 
Pides nels, and Folly of Fear it felf ; yet there are 


ted many Reaſons for deſpifing even thoſe Things 
'S; which are fear'd. Therefore, whether it was 
N done by Accident, or on Purpoſe, it fell out 
ful, very properly, that on the firſt and ſecond Da 
ure. thoſe Things were diſputed of which are mo 
fear'd, namely Death and Pain; which Diſ- 
tations will free whoſoever is convinced 
by them from the chief part of Fear. 

Hitherto we have ſpoken of the Diſorders 
produced by the Opinion of Evils ; let us now 
come to thoſe produced by the Opinion of _ 
Good, that is, Joy and Deſire. And indeed 
I think, that the whole of this Diſpate rela- 
ting to the diſorderly Motions of the Mind, 
amounts but to this, thet they are all in our 
Power, and that we entertain them by our 
own free Will and Conſent. This Error 
therefore is to be rooted out, and this Opinion 
removed; and as in imagined Evils, thoſe are 
to be made tolerable which are called heavy; 
ſo in imagined Goods, thoſe are to be made 
calm and ſedate which are called tranſporting. 
One thing is common both to Geods and 
Evils ; that if it is difficult to perſwade that 
thoſe Things which diſturb the Mind, are none 
of them in general, neither to be accounted 
Goods or Evils; yet a ſeveral Remedy may 
| be applied to every one in particular, and the 
a Malevolent is to be corrected by one Method, 
e > he loofe Lover by another; Anxiety is to he 

12 | W cuted 
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cured one way, and Feat another. And it 

were eaſie for one that follows that  Opi- 

nion of Goods and Evils which is 1 

proved, to deny that it is poſſible for a Fool 

to be affected with any Joy, becauſe nothing 

Good could happen to him, But now we 

ſpeak after the more commonly received Opi- 
nion. Suppoſethoſe Things which are thought 

to be Goods, were ſo indeed, Honours, Ri- 
ches, Pleaſures, and the reſt ; yet an exulting 

immoderate Mirth at the obtaining of them is 

Folly; if to ſmile be allowed, to laugh and 

giggle is diſcommendable; for a dilating of 
the Mind in Joy is the ſame Fault, as a Con- 

traction of it in Grief; and Defire in coveting, 
is the ſame Levity as Joyin rags f as thoſe 

that are too much afflicted with Misfortunes 

are juſtly look'd upon as Light ; ſo alſo are 
thoſe who are too muchelated with Joy. And 

whereas Envying is a part of Grief, and De- 

light in other Mens Misfortunes a part of Joy; 

both are generally corrected by repreſenting 

_ their Cruelty and Inhumanneſs. And as it be- 
comes us to Diſtruſt, though not to Fear; ſo 

it becomes-us to be Glad, tho' not Merry; 

for ee we diſtinguiſh Gladneſs 

from Mirth: We have already ſaid, that there K 

could neger be a Contraction of the Mind 1 

N 


without a Fault, tho' there might be an Ela- 
tion of it. Nevins makes Hector rejoyce 
in one manner, and Trabeas makes a Man re- 7 
joyce in another: Hector ſays thus, in Nevins: 1 

2 4 


Father, I joy to be by you commended, 
By you whore 3 eſteem a e | 
Pe he 


_ 


1 


And others Amiable, by all admired, _. 


* 


— 
* 
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Kl ier * 1.2 | | 2 . * 53 
The Man in Trabeas ſays thus 
A Baud for Money will obſerve my Nod, 
Study my Pleaſure, and wy al: | 
2 ſingle Rap will make t ; Doors ly open; 

h 


en Chryſis ſees me to m Arm jet fly, aki 
And yield her ſelf rh) my ill . i | 


What a Satisfaction he thinks this will be to 
him, he plainly ſnews by theſe Words: 


My Happineſs will Fortune's ſelf exceed, 


Any one that does but conſider it, will fee 
how vile this Joy is. And as thoſe are Vile 
who are elated with Delight when they enjoy 
Venereal Pleaſures ; ſo thoſe are Lewd that 
deſire them with a burning Mind. But indeed, 
that which is commonly called Love, (nor 
do 1 know what other Name it can be call'd 
by) is all ſo made up of Levity, that I know. 


not duy thing it can be compared to: 


He who believes not Love to be a God, _ © 
Knows not the World, or elſe muſt be a Foal, _ 
Low, 2 whoſe Hands the Sovereign Rule is 
placed; a f 
ho frikes with 22 or with Wit inſpires; - 
Who gives to whom he pleaſes Health or Sickneſs: 
Who makes ſome Odious, and by all avoided, 


What 
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What a wonderful Corrector of Life iy 
Poetry! which is of Opinion, That Love, the 
Author of Lewdneſs and Levity, deſerves a 
Seat among the Gods ! I ſpeak of Comedy, 
which could not ſubliſt if we did not give 
Countenance to ſuch Vices. But even in Tra- 
gedy, what ſays the Prince of the Argonauts: 


More for my Love than Honoar thou preſerv'dft 


me. 


But we muſt allow the Liberty of Trifling 
to the Poets, who in their Fables make even 
22 himſelf converſant in the ſame Folly : 

t us come to the Philoſophers, the Teachers 
of Virtue, who deny that there can poſſibly be 
any Love called Whoredom, and have great 
Diſputes upon that Point with. Epicurus, who 
in my Opinion is not much in the wrong; 
for what is this Love called Friendſhip? 
Why does no Body love a deformed Youth, 
nor a handſome old Man? This Cuſtom 
ſeems to me to have had its beginning in the 
Academies of Greece, in which ſuch Love is 
allowed: Therefore Ennixs very well ſays ; 


PTis the firſt Root of Wickedneſs to ſhew, 
Among ft their Guntry-men, their 24545 odies :: 


In which Academies, if the Men are modeſt, 


as I believe they may be, yet they muſt be very 
Careful and Anxious to keep themſelves fo; and 
that ſo much the more, as they conſtrain and 
eurb themſelves. And to paſs over the Love 
of Women, which indeed Naturegives much 

: ; ; more 
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more Liberty to than the other; who is there 
that can doubt what the Poets mean by the 
Rape of Gaexymede? Or that does not under- 
ſtand what Laias ſays and deſires in Euripides: 
Or knows not. what the moſt learned Men 


and the greateſt Poets have related of them- 
ſelves in their Songs and Poems ? Or what 


Alcens, aMan of great Uſe in his Common- 


wealth, wrote of the Love of Youths ? For 
as to Anacreon, all his Poems are upon no- 
thing but Love-Matters. But Rhoginus Ibycus 
appears by his Writings to have burnt with this 
ſort of Love more than all the reſt; and I 
think the Love of all of them was both baſe 
and filthy, | | PE 
Even we Philoſophers are now riſen up to 
do Honour to Love, and that too with no 
leſs an Authority for our Excuſe than that of 
Plato, whom Dicearchus juſtly blames for that 
Reaſon. Nay, the Stoicks both aver, that 
every Wiſe Man muſt Love; and alſo define | 
Love it ſelf to be an Endeavour. to obtain 
Friendſhip, becauſe of Beauty. And indeed, 
if in the Nature of Things there can poſſibly 
be ſuch Love, without Sollicitude, withor 
Deſire, without Care, without Sadneſs ; 
ſhould then be willing to admit it, becauſe is 
would be free from all Luſt, againſt which 
this whole Diſcourſe is intended : But that 


Love is not in any wiſe to be allowed of, if 


it be very little or not at all diſtant from-Mad- 
neſs, as it certainly is not; ſuch as it is in Leu: 
cadia: 1 . 
F there be any God whoſe Charge I am.. . 
And 


a - 


1 Of oherdiprary B Bos, 


And it would be a great Pi Pity if anche God 
in general did not take Care to ſee his Appe 
tite e 


Mreicb that I am 1 


Fbass the trueſt Thing he an; ; neither is 
this Anſwer improper:  _ 


Are all your Senſes ſound, that 5 you Grieve? 


— 


So that he ſeems to be Crackt-brain'd even to 
his 5a ane But hear how he 
n ee, 


"Divine Apollo bei me th Aland; * 
Thou 100 Mrs Ws mmvoke ; 8 | 


De Winds — 


He thinks the whole World ought to be em: 
ployed to eaſe his Love: He excludes Henn, 
only for her Luſt: 


For why ſhould I on thee, 0 Venus, call 45 


He thinks ſhe takes no Care about any thing 
but Luſt; as if it were not Luſt that induce 
him to ſay and commit ſo many Extravagan- 
cies. | 

A Man affected with this Diſcaſe muſt be 
cured, by repreſenting to him, how inconſide- 
rable and contemptible the Thing i is which he 
deſires, and with what Eaſe he might either 


obtain it elle dere, and by other Means, or i 
elſe 


932% 


Gods 
\ppe- 


er is 
ve? 


n to 
he 


UNS 


| Who is there that would not be deterr'd by 
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elſe entirely neglect it: Sometimes too his 
Thoughts are to be turned upon other Cares, 
Troubles; Studies, Buſineſs; and laſtly, He is 
often to be cured by Change of Place, as Men 
are when they are Sick of a Diſtemper ; Nay, 
ſome think, that a new Love will expel the 
old one, as one Nail drives out another: But 
he is particularly to be told what Madneſs is 
in Love; for indeed, of all the diſorderly 
Motions of the Mind, none is more violent: 
So that even tho? you did not blame the Crimes, 
the Whoredoms, the Adulteries, and the In- 
ceſts, of all which it is guilty ; yet even the 
Diſorder and Diſtraction of the Mind in Love, 
is, of it ſelf, to be abhorred: For topals over 
the Crimes I before mentioned, which be- 
token it Madneſs and Fury; what Levity is 
there in thoſe Things mentioned by Terence, 
tho? v ow 2 of no Moment 2 4 
e imſical, containing Affronts, 'Feas 
late, n, Parlies, Wars, W ee again; 
and for you to ask Advice to fall in Love by, is 
all one as if you asked Advice to run Mad by.. 


the ſole Horrour of this Inconſtancy and 
Changeableneſs of Mind ? He ſhould alſo be 
made ſenſible of that which is common to 
every diſorderly Motion of the Mind, name- 
15 that — * — 2. 2 what is only ima- 
ary, and which we under el our 
cord free Will and Conſent 58 Beaute if 
Love were inherent to our Nature, and all 
Men loved, and loved always, and the ſame 
Thing; then they would not be turn'd 
from it as they are now, ſome by * , 
I ſome 


* 
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fome by Conſideration, and others by Sa- 


tiet 

But Anger, when it diſorders the Mind 
for any Time, i is andoubtedly Madneſs ; ſince 
it makes * even Brothers rail at. each er in 


ttzhis ubpecuming Manner: 


Was ever ſuch unbeard. of F. 
Thy Malice ſurely never yet was epualld! 


You remember thoſe Verſes which follow; 
wherein, for Brothers, they give one another 
hot Words; but it is no wonder to hear 
ſach from the Sons of Atreus; of a Man, 
who invented ſuch an unexampled Panith- 
ment f for his Brother: 


Iba all J de 10 FA bis Rubborn Heart? 
2b WE: himſelf tells us what he does in theſe 


* 


2 impiomus Brother'd have unhappy me 
my own Sons, and ſets their Fleſh before me. 


For what is there to which An er and Mad- 
neſs will not carry a Man! Therefore we 


* 


; reyes ay Adenelans in Euripidess Iphi- 

genia. 

+ Atreus being deve, That his Brother was 

familiar with his Wife, and that he had two /Chil- 

dren by her; did, for his Puniſhment, make kia eat 

thoſe ren, 1 8 
very 


g Ap himſelf; ſo much did he repent the 
0 


table? Can Madne 
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very properly ſay, that paſſionate Men are out 
of Heir „ that. is, out of the Pow - 
er of Reaſon, which by rights ought to be the 
only Rule for us to direct our Actions by. 
From ſuch Men, therefore, thoſe on whom 
they would fain be revenged, ought either to 
be removed, while they recolle& themſelves, 
(to recolle& himſelf can ſignify nothing, but 
to recall his ſcattered Senfes into their proper 
Seat) or elſe, if they have it in their Power 
to revenge themſelves immediately, they 
ſhould be intreated to defer it a little, till their 
Anger grew cool; (to grow cool mult cer- 
tainly be ſpoken of an Anger ſtirred up con- 
trary to Reaſon, otherwiſe Reaſon. would 
ſupport. it ) for which Reaſon the Saying of 
Archyzas is very much commended, who be- 
ing proveked by a Labourer of his; 04 how 
J would beat you, ſays he, if I were not angry 
ho then are as who ſay Anger is profi- 

be profitable? Or who 

are they that ſay it is inherent in our Nature? 
Can any thing be inherent in Nature, that 
is contrary to Reaſon? And if Anger were 
inherent in our Nature, how could one Man 
be more inclined to it than another? Or how 


could the Luſt of Revenge have an end be- 


fore it had ſatisfied itſelf by Revenge? Or 
how could any one repent for what he had 
done in his Anger? As we are told of Alex- 
ander, who having kill'd his Friend Cent 
hardly abſtained from laying. violent Hands 


he had committed? Who, that knows 
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theſe things, can doubt that- this Motion of 
the Mind alſo is wholly of the Imagination 
and Will? for who can doubt but that the 
Diſeaſes of the Mind, ſach- as Avarice, and 
the Deſire of Glory, proceed from the great 
Value the Perſon affected with them ſets 


upon thoſe Things? From whence it appears, 


that all Perturbations too lie in Opinion, 
Aud if Boldneſs, that is, a firm Confidence 
of the Mind, is a ſort of Knowledge, and a 
well-grounded Opinion, not 'raſbly- 2 
to any thing; then Fear is a Diffidence 

ſome expected and impending Evil: And if 
7 is an ExpeQation of Good, Fear muſt be 
an ExpeQation of Evil. As Fear, therefore, 
fo all the other diſorderly Motions of the 


Mind are to be reckoned among the Number 


of  Evils ;* therefore as Conſtancy proceeds 
from Knowledge, ſo Perturbation proceeds 
from Delufion, But thoſe who are ſaid to 


de by Nature paſſionate, merciful,” envious, 


or the like; they are, as it were, of an ill 


_ particular Diſeaſe; ſo the Mind may be ſeen 
ea #51 to 


Conſtitution of Mind; but yet they are cura- 
ble; as it is reported of Socrates : Zopyrus, 
who ptofeſſed telling Mens Diſpoſitions by 
their Phyſiognomy, laid a great many Vices 
to the Charge of Socrates, in the Preſence of 
ſome of his Friends, who knowing he was 
not in the leaſt guilty of them, began to laugh 
at him; but Socrates took his Part, and ſaid, 
that all thoſe Vices were indeed in his Na- 
ture, but that he had overcome them by Rea- 
ſon. Therefore as a Man, though in good 
Health, may be ſeen to be inclined: to ſome 
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to be prone. to ſome particular Vice: But 
thoſe who are vicions, not through Nature, 
but by their. own Fault, Their Vices proceed 
from falſe Opinions of Things Good and 
Evil; ſo that ſome are prone to one ſort of 
Motions and Perturbations, and others to ano» 
ther. But when a Diſeaſe is grown invete- 
rate, tis, as in the Body, ſo in the Mind, 
much more difficult to be rooted out than an 
ordinary Perturbation ; as a ſudden Swelling 
in the Eyes is much. ſooner cured than 8 
Blearneſs | which has been long fixed in 
them. 5 f 2 
Thus having ſhewn the Cauſes of Perturba- 
tions, which all proceed from Imagination, 
and free Will, we ſhall here put an End to 
this Diſputation. But we mult firſt. tell you, 
that, after 19 have known the. Ends. of 
Good and Evil, as far as Man can know, 
nothing greater, or more uſeful, can be 
wiſhed for from Philoſophy, than thoſe 
| h upon which we have diſputed: theſe 
four Days: For after having taught us how 
to contemn Death, and to endure” Bodily 
Pain with Patience ; we added to that the 
aſſwaging of Grief, than which no ter 
Evil is incident to Mankind. For though 
every diſorderly. Motion of the Mind is trou- 
bleſome, and comes very near to Madneſs ; 
Yet when any pays in any ſuch Diſorder, 
either Fear, Joy or Deſire; we only ſay he is 
diſtarbed and diſordered : But when any Bo- 
dy gives himſelf up to Grief, we ſay they are 
Miſerable, afflicted, perplexed, and wretched. 
Therefore you ſeem to have on Purpoſe, and 


* not 32 


0 : | ' 
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not by Chance, propoſed that we ſhould 'dif: 
pute ſeparately of the other Perturbations, 
and of Grief, which is the Source of all Mi- 
- ſeries, But as the only Cure, both of Grief, 
and all the other Diſeaſes of: the Mind is the 
repreſenting that they are imaginary and vo- 
luntary, and that we take them upon us only 
becauſe we think it is right we ſhould do fo; 


hiloſophy promiſes quite to extirpate this 
ror, as the Root of all Exils. To Her, 


therefore, let us give our ſelves to be in. 


ſtructed, and ſuffer our ſelves to be heal'd: 
For while we are ſubje& to theſe Evils, we 
are ſo far from being in a Capacity to be hap. 
y, that we cannot even be in our ſound 
nſes. Let us therefore either diſown' that 
Reaſon can do any thing (when on the con- 
trary, withont Reaſon, nothing can be done 
well) or elſe, fince Philoſophy conſiſts of all 
the Compariſons of Reaſons, let us learn of 
ber, if we are defirous to be good and hap- 
BY, the Means how to live well and happily. 


xi, þ 


N, End of the Fourth Biok,. 
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Whether VIA TE alone be fuss. 
- cienttoa Harey Ling.» 
YER 7 e 5 r 
ls Fifth Day, Brat as, ſhall 
| conclude our Taſcalan Diſ- 
WU putations, in which we diſ- 
courſed upon a Subject yon 
l approve of above all others. 
This 1 have obſerved, both 
12 from that accurate Treatiſe 
u wrote to me, and from ſeveral Things l 
e heard you ſay in Converſation, ad 
l 
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vou frequently ſy, that Virtue is in itſelf 
| Aficio to make Life happy. Though it 
may be difficult to prove ſuch' a Propoti 
upon account of the Variety of Misfortunes 


. . Elaims our utmoſt 
being the moſt beautiful and magnificent No- 


5. any all Philoſophy. For the firſt Philoſo- 


e Sf the Strength of Virtue from t 2 


tion, 


uman Life is * to, yet is it ſuch a 
ndeavour to maintain, a 


phers, who negle&ed all other Buſineſs, that 
they might employ their whole Time in find. 
ing out the happieſt Condition of Life; did, 
out of that only Hope of Happineſs, uſe all La- 
| bour and Induſtry in cultivating Philoſophy ; 
if then Yirtue be diſcovered and perfected by 
them, and be in itſelf ſufficient to a happy 
Life, who can deny but that they did well 
invent; and we worthily follow, the Study of 
ag But if Virtue be ſubjet to a 
Variety of Chances, and is the Slave of For- 
tune, and hath not ſufficient Force to defend 
ieſelf feat all we can do, will be only to 
wiſh Virtue were indeed able to | procure 
a happy Life. When I conſider my own 
Misfortunes,. I begin to doubt the Truth of 
this Opinion, and ſometimes I am apprehen- 
five of the general. Weakneſs and Imbecillity - 
of Man. I fear, leſt as Nature hath apparetit- 


| !y given us Bodies infirm; and ſubje& to in- 


fable Diſeaſes, and intolerable Pains, ſo 
ſhe may alſo have given us Minds like them, 
ſubject to the Maladies of the Body, and like- 


Wile diſtinctiy afflicted with Cares and Unes- 
« finefs” peculiar to themſelves. But here [ 


ſt correct my ſelf, for making an Eſtimate 


: 
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of others, and perhaps from my on, not 
from Virtue itſelf: For that (if there be any 
ſach Thing as Virtue, and your Uncle, 
O Prata, hath ſufficiently reſolved that 
Dat) is above every Misfortune which can 
befall Mankind, and deſpiſes all Human Acci- 
dents; and being without Blemiſh, thinks it 
has no need of any thing beſides itſelf. - But 
we who aggravate all future Evils by our 
Fears, and all preſent by our Impatience, 
chuſe rather to lay the Blame upon the very 
Nature of Things, than to condemn our own 
Folly. Bot the Correction of this, and all 
other vicious Cuſtoms, muſt be ſought for 
in Philoſophy: _ * 5 
As in my Vonth my Genius and Inclina- 
tion directed me to theſe Studies, ſo no in 
my latter Years, in theſe Calamitous Acci- 
dents, I fly to the ſame Port from whence I 
fil ſet out. O Philoſophy, thon Guide of 
ife ! thou Searcher out of Virtue, and Expel» © 
ler of Vices! What ſhould, not only I, but 
all Mankind, be without thee ? Thou wert 
the Founder of Cities; thou Humanizedſt Man- 
kind, which at firſt was diſperſed, and form” 
them into Society; thou bredſt Love be- 
tween them, firſt by making them dwell to; 
gether, then by Marriage, . and laſtly, WR 
mmerce of Arts and Learning! Thou 
wert the laventreſs of Laws, and the Mi- 
ſtreſs of Manners and Diſcipline : To the 
I fly, of thee deſite Aſſiſtance] as in 
Youth l gave my ſelf up to thee in ſome Mea - 
ſace, ſo now — up my ſelf wholly to thy 
Governance. One Day well ſpent, 2 75 


2 44 


fore ſhould we implore but thine? Thou 


to her Merits, with reſpect to human Life, 


Which has overſpread the Minds of illiterate 


. 


Wim itſelf, all muſt confeſs, is old, not 


man, of the Origine and Cauſes of every ſe- 
veral Thing, it obtained of the Antients that 
© molt beautiful Name. Therefore thoſe Seven 
Men whom the Greeks both named and reck- 


. cording to thy Rules, is to be preferr'd to Im- 


Homer, long before the Building of this City; 
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mortality paſſed in Sin. Whoſe Aid there- 


who haſt given us ſuch a Tranquility in Life, 
and haſt ridded us of the Fear of Death ! But 
Philoſophy is ſo far from being praiſed equal 


that on the contrary, ſhe is neglected by moſt, 
nay, deſpiſed by many, Dares any one de- 
ſpiſe the Parent of human Life, and pollute 
himſelf in ſuch an execrable Parricide! Can any 
one be ſo ungrateful, as to abuſe that which he 
oughtto revere, even m_— he himſelt did not 
underſtand it! But this Cloud of Ignorance 


Men, probably proceeds from theit not being 
able to look back ſo far, neither will they be- 
lieve, that thoſe who firſt Poliſhed the Lives 
of Mankind, were Philoſophers. And tho 
the Study itſelf of Philoſophy be very ancient, 
vet we muſt own the Name is not of long 
Standing. - 


only in Fact, but alſo in Name: And for its 
Knowledge of Things both Divine and Hu- 


oned Sophi, and we Wiſe, as alſo Lycurgus, 
many Ages before, in whoſe Time lived 


and Viy/es and Neſtor, even in the heroical 
Ages, were not only wiſe in Fact, but were 
called fo. For neither would Ala (na 
Joh ave 


% 
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have been ſaid to bear up the Heayens, nor © 
Promethenxs to be faſtened to Mount Canca- 

ſus, nor Cephens with bis Wife, his Son in- 

Law, and his Daughter, have been changed 

into Stars, / unleſs their Knowled& of the 

Heavens had given Occaſion to theſe Fables, 

From theſe all ſucceeding Contemplators of 

Nature were named wiſe. This Name ob- 1 
tained till the Age of Pythagoras; who ( as 


a certain Hearer of Plato, named Ponticas Ce 
Heraclides, à very learned Man, writes) com- 
ing to Phlians, diſcourſed very wiſely and . 


largely with Leon, Prince of the Nliaſii; 
Leon admiring his Learning and Eloquence, 
asked him what Art he profeſſed; he. anfwer- 
ed, none, but that he was a Philoſopher. - * 
Leun being ſtruck with Admiration at the | 
Novelty of the Name, asked him what was 
the Difference between Philoſophers and o- 
ther Men; Pythagoras anſwer'd,. „ The 
„Lives of Men ſeemed to him very like that ; 
« Market, which is kept with the moſt Mag- ' 
« nificent Shews and Sports of any in Greece; | 
© for as ſome there endeavour'd only atter the 
„Honour of a Chaplet, for their Skill and acti- 
„ vity in Exerciſes, others came only for Gain 
„ of buying and ſelling; and there were n | 
© few of a third Sort, who came only to 5.2 
„ remark, who deſired neither Applauſe nor 7 
Profit, but confider'd only what was done, 
* and in what Manner; ſ@ Men coming to 
«the Market of Life, from another State, 
*©:as from ſome City, ſome are Slaves 0 4 
«Glory, others to Money; but very fewthere | 
Dare, ho not valuing any of thele Things, 

2 K * turn. 
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«turn themſelves wholly to the Study of Na- 
<<. ture, and theſe he called Lovers of WiC. 
« 'thoſe Markets it was more honourable to 
« come as Spectator, than out of a Deſire of 
Gain; ſoin Life, Contemplation and Know- 
«ledge were preferable to any other Conſide- 
«rations. #7] ' SHAW £4 
Nor did Pythagoras invent the Name only, 
but alſo advanced the Thing itſelf; for after 


" 


he had viſited” Leon, coming into Italy, he to 
adorned that Greece which is called the Great, B 
both publickly and privately, with the moſt I 
excellent Laws and Arts; perhaps I may take de 
another Opportunity to diſcourſe of his Diſ- p 
Ci line. dt RS 77 k BET. 4 | "EB | 
I The old Philoſophers, down to the Age W 
of Socrates, who was taught by Arebilaus, a co 
Scholar of Anaxaporas, chiefly employed their ſi 
Studies vpon Numbers, Motions, and find- K 
ing out whence all Things proceeded, and ju 
vrhither they returned: They alſo carefully yo 
ſtady'd the Motions, Diſtances of the Stars, ne 
and all other Cceleſtial Bodies: But Socrates ju 
firſt called Philoſophy from the Sky, placed A 


it: in Cities, introduced it into the very 
Houſes, and uſed it to examine the Life and 
Manners of Men, and to ſearch out Good 
and Evil. His various Ways of diſputing, 
the Variety of his Subjects, and Greatneſs of 
his Genius, are Conſecrated by Plata, and 
have given Riſe to- many Sects of differing 
PhNoſfopfers: I have chiefly followed that 
Method which I think Socr aten did before /me, 


namely, to conceal my on ptivate Opinion, 
n a : to 0 
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to undeceive the Miſtaken, and i in.cxery Diſpu- 
tation to ſeek only for that which is molt proba- 


ble. This way Carneades took, and | have often 


done the ſame, and lately at Tuſenlam, in 


the four, Diſputations [ ſent you, I have 


diſcourſed after this Method: On the fifth 
Day, when we came into our former Place, 


poſed. 


2 — 


the 8 to de diſputed on was thus pro- 
A. Virtue doth not ſeem to me ſufficient We 


to make Life happy. M. But it ſeems ſo to 
Brutus,' whoſe bickon, asking your Pardon, 


I prefer far above yours. A. I do not at all 
doubt it; neither is your Love for bim the 


reſent Matter of Debate; but this on which 


now. declared my Sentiments, is what I 


would wiſh to be the,Subje& of your, Dif- 


courſe. M. You deny then that Virtge is 
ſufficient to make Life happy? A. Ido. AM. 
What, is nat Virtue able to make 3 Alive | 
juſtly, honeſtly, laudably? A. It is. M. Can 
you then ſay that he vo lives bea does 
not live miſerably, and that he who lives.” 
juſtly does not live ha pily? 4. Why . 
may live 1 ly, laudably an 
even on the Rack: ou under ſtand *. T 
mean by, well, living bravely, wiſely, 1 
ly, this, may be d done in Tortures, yet this 


— Ka hs. pineſs. What then, is there 
N $ but ot of, the Priſon * _ May 


a ink, to work an upon 
1 5 5 better ee, 


Jo not Ma noe me, not only roy” 


— 240 'Conftancy, Fortitude, Wiſdom, _ 
Ti *. ede Tor- 
= e to all manger, of * 


f 
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cauſe, like weak Wines, which will not bear 


than they are upon more mature Conſidera- 


attended; but when you turn your from 
theſe Pictures and Images 2 — to the 


Conſiſt rather in Images than * Reality, yet 


wih your menner of talking, tho' perhaps 


e Utterly "TOR the! 


they are threadbare, but much more alſo be- 


a Tryal by mixing with Water, theſe Stoical 
Arguments ate more pleaſant at firlt hearing, 


tion. This Croud of Virtues upon the Rack 
make a pompous Show, ſo that one would 
think Life could not but be happy, N 75 ſo 


Reality itſelf, then the only Que on Is Whe- 
ther a Man can poflibly be happy y whilſt he is 
in the midſt of Torments t that there- 
fore be the Debate. Be not afraid that the 
Virtues ſhould complain of being injured, in 
ſaying they are fir early attended 


with Happineſs, f there be no Virtue 

without Prudence, rulenceftſelf * know ] 

that all good . nat lr nd can 
ive Inſtances 7 Atillus, 


4 and even the” 15 bor 55900 


then Prudence itſelf will binder a Man from 
going to a Rack, and aſſure him that ſhe and 
orture are no ways ay d. M. 1 eafilybear | 
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tog it "may ſeem abſurd for von ro tell me 
how I ſhould diſpute. 1 #5k you only, have 
we ſettled wy. thing in dur former Diſputa- 
tions or 06? A. Yes, we have, and very 
I awe A. Thea th this may is entire- 
yan wered rea 

canle 1 diſorder 0228 ale 'of. e Mee, 4 
rafſed 1 ſnconfiderate Paſſion, and averſe - 
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Life: For who that ſtands in fear either of 
Death or Pain, the lafter of which often comes, 


and the former continually threatens us, can be 


other than miſerable? any Man (as it is 


common) feat Poverty, Ignominy, Iufamy, 


Infirmity, Blindneſs, or, which often hap- 
pens, not only to private Perſons, but alſo 
to powerful Nations, Slavery: Can any one 
fear theſe things, and be happy? Can he who 
not only dreads Misfortunes, but alſo endures 

the preſent, with Impatience; even add to 


theſe Baniſhment, Sorrows Loſs. of Chil- 


_ dren: Can be, I ſay, whoTuffers: himſelf to 


be diſheartened at theſe Misfortunes, be other 
than extreamhy miſerable? Should you fee 
one fired with impetuous Luſts, covetous of 
all things, and who the more Delights he en- 
Joys, is ſtill the more greedy, would you not 
juſtly call ſuch. a Man very miſerable? Is 
not he who is lifted up with vain Hopes, and 
who rejoyces in Chimerical Happineſs, ſo 
much the more miſerable as he. imagines him- 
_ ſelf happy? As therefore theſe are miſerable, 
ſo on the other hand are They happy who are 
terrified with no Fears, . waſted wir go Cares, 
inflamed with no Lots, - poffed- up with no 
Joy, and melted; with no riotous Pleaſures. 
As the Sea is ſaid to be calm when no rude 
Wind ruffles the Waters, ſo the Mitid is faid to 
. be ſedate when no diſorderly Motion diltyrbs 
it. If there is a Man who can endure: the 
Violence of Fortune, and all Human Acci- 
dents, who is touched With no Fear or 


„Gtief, who has” no inordjnate Defires, and 


AsTwell'd with no, yain Pleaſure ; for, what 
| >, Ti K 3 ” Reaſon. | 4 
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Reaſon ſhould we not call ſuch a Man hap- 
py? And if theſe be the Effects of Virtue, 
N 15 1 not Virtue ſufficient to make Life 
happy! Heu 

* 4 The firſt part of this Aſſertion cannot 
be deny'd, to wit, that they who fear no- 
thing, who are troubled at nothing, who de- 
fire nothing, who are puffed up with no irre- 
gulat Joy, are happy; and the latter part hath 
bore proved -in our” former Diſputations, 
namely, that a wiſe Man is void of all Per- 
turbat ions of thi Mind. M. This Queſtion 
ſeems then to be fully anſwered, ' A. Almoſt 
indeed M. But this is the Method which 
Mathematicians, not Philoſophers, uſe in at- 
ping: Geometricians indeed, in the Demon- 
tration of a Problem, if any thing eonduces 
to the Proof of it which” they had before 
"taught, they take that for granted, and only 
explain that which they had ſaid nothing of 
before: But Philoſophers in diſcourſing on 
any Head mention all that can be ſaid on it, 
even tho" they have ſaid the ſame before on 
forme other Oceaſion. If it were not ſo, why 
mold a Sroic, when he is asked whether 
Virtne be ſufficient to Happineſs, make many 
_ "Wards? When ic would be enough for him 
to Tay, bade before: made it out, that no- 
thing is Good but what is Honourable; and 
when this is granted, it would of Confe- 

quence follow, that Virtue is ſufficient to a 

happy Life; and as this is the Conſequence of 

that, o that ie the Conſequence of this; 
namely, that if Virtue alone will make Life 
happy, then nothing can be Honoutable but 

- We A © 4 + a 
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what is Good. Vet they do not act thus: 
For there are ſeparate Books wrote concern- 
ing what is honeſt, and what is the chief 
Good. And tho' they might prove from 
thence in general, that Virtue was ſufficient 
to Happineſs, nevertheleſs they make a ſe- 
parate Proof for that alſo; for every Queſtion 
muſt be handled with its own proper Reaſons 
and Admonitions, | eſpecially if it be a matter 
of ſo much Importance as this is: For 1 
would not have you imagine there can be 
any nobler or more uſeful Notion in all Phi- | 
- Toſophy than this. What does it nat pra- 
- miſe? - It promiſes that whoſoever will obey 
its Laws, ſhall be armed againſt all the Ar- 
ros of Fortune, -ſhall in his own ſelf have 
: ſafficient Means for a happy Life, and ſhall , 
in ſhort be for ever happy. | ſhall in another 
place conſider the Effects of Philoſophy; but 
in the mean time cannot forbear crying up 
ſo noble a Pramiſe. For Xerxes, tho“ load- 
ed with all the Gifts of Fortune, pet, not 
content with the Command of the greataſt 
and moſt powerful Armies and Fleets that 
eyer were, proclaim'd a Reward tu him wilo 
could invent ſome new Pleaſure, and When 
even that was invented, he was ſtiht unfariſ⸗ 
fied; for Deſite is infinite. 1 with we could > 
intice any one with a Reward to mate us be- 
lieve the Notion before mentioned © more | 
firmly. A. 1 with fotoo ; bat I have a little 
Scruple, whict-1 deſire to be reſolved in. I 
uſſent that of thoſe two things laid down by . 
you," the one is the Conſequence of the o- 
"thr; that, foraſmuch as if that only which is 
5. 4 K 4 Honour- 
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Honourable is Good, Virtue is ſufficient 
to Happineſ.; fo if 2 happy Life canſiſt- 
ed only in Virtue, Virtue would be the on- 
ly Good, But according to Ariſte and Au. 
tischus, your Friend Brutus is not of this 
Opinion; for he thinks there is a Good be- 

| fides Virtne. M. What then, do yon think 
Iwill diſpute againſt Bratas? A. As you 
pleaſe for that; tis not my Place to give 
ules. M. I ſhall ſhew on ſome other Oc- 
cafion what is proper for every one: For 
during my being Imperator at Atbeut, theſe 
things often occaſioned Diſputes between me 
and Antiocbus: I thought no one could be 
happy that was in any Misfortunes, and that 
yet a wiſe Man might have Misfortunes, if 
the Accidents which may happen either to the 
Body or Fortune are to be reckon'd ſuch, 
To this was anſwered, what Antiochus hath 
« often ſaid in his Writings, namely, that Vir- 
tue is ſufficient to make Life bappy, but not 
moſt happy. And again, that all things were 


named from the greater Part, tho* ſomething 


might be wanting; as Strength, Health, 
Riches, Honour, Glory, which are confider- 
ed in the whole, and not in part: So Life 
might: be'call'd happy upon the whole, tho' 
: deficient iq ſome particular part, There is 

no need hereto enlarge on this. Tho? there 
ſeems to ie to be ſome Inconſiſtency in this 
Aſſertion; for if any one is happy, I can't 
ſee what he Can want to be happier; . for if 
there be any thing wanting, he cannot be ſaid 
to be happy. or do I conceive 2 


mean when they ſay, every thing is 


nated 
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nated from its greater Part. And when they. 
ſay there are three ſorts of Evils, can he who- 
is oppreſſed with all the Evils of two kinds, 
feels all the Calamities of Fortune, endures 
all Bodily Pains, can ſuch a one be ſaid to 
want but little, not only to a happy Life, but 
even to a molt happy ne?: 

This is what TBeaphraſtus could not main- 
tain; for when he had determined that Stripes, 
Torments, Ruin of our Country, Baniſh- 
ment, Loſs of Children, went a great way, 
to make Life miſerable, he durſt not ſpeak 
loftily and magnificently, when he thought. 
ſo meanly and poorly; how juſt his Opinion. 
was, is not the Queſtion, however tis certain 
he was conſtant to it. Therefore I do not 
like your carping at the Conſequences, when 
you have allowed the Principles. This moſt. 
elegant and learned Philoſopher was not in- 
'viton of Evils 
into three ſorts, but he was fallen upon by 
all, firſt for the Book he wrote concerning a 
Nr Life, wherein he gives a great many 
Reaſons why he that is in Terment cannot 
poſſibly be happy; And he is thought to Tay 
in that Book that "Happineſs cannot be upon 
a Rack, He no where fays this in expreſs 
| unt to it. 
Can I be angry with him, to Whom I bad 
aſſented that Pain of Body and Crofles of 
Fetune were to be teckoned in the Number 
of Evils, for ſaying that all good Men were 
not happy, when thoſe which he counts Evils 
are incident to all good Men? Again, Thee- 


phraftns is laſht in all the Books and SI 
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of the Philoſophers, ler comimetding tht 
Saying of Cabiſtbenes, . OE In 3 * 


They ſay, nothing could be ſaid meauer by a 
Philoſopher: I grant it; but I think nothing 
could be ſpoken more agreeable to his other 
Notions; for if there be ſo many Goods in- 
cluded in the Body, and ſo many more out 
of it, dependant wholly upon Chance and 
Fortune; is it not reaſonable to ſay that For. 
tune, who hath the Diſpoſitioa of all things 
that are external and belong to the Body, is 
more powerful than Wiſdom? Shall we ra- 
ther imitate Epicurus who often hath very 
noble and beautiful Sayings, tho' he never 
troubles himſelf whether they be any thing of 
a. piece with his other Notions, He com- 
mends flender Diet; that indeed is done like 
2 Philoſopher; but Socrates or Apntiſthenes 
mould have done it, and not one who places 
his chief Happineſs in Pleaſure. He ſays, no 
one can live pleaſantly, unleſs he live honeſt- 
Jy, wiſely, and juſtly: Nothing could be 
oke hobler, and more becoming the Cha- 
racer of a Philoſopher, did he not refer even 
this living honeſtly, wiſely, and juſtly to 
Pleaſure. * What could be ſaid better than 
that Fortune has but little Power over a-yiſe 
Man? But doth not He fay this, who, ahbe 
looks upon Pain to de not only the greateſt 
Evil, but even tie only one, may be tortured 
in all his Body with the moſt exquiſite Pains, 
in the very Moment when he gives Fortune = 
we £8 loude 
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loudeſt Defiance? Metrodorut too expreſſes 
the ſame Thought after a better manner; 
Firtune, ſays he, I have ſeized _ any thee 
Captive, and have Find up all thy Avenues in- 
to my Mind, ſo that now thou canſt no ua 
approach me. This had been Noble, if Ari/to 
the Chian, or Zeno the Stoich, had ſpoken 
it, who maintained, that nothing was Evil 
but what was baſe; but for you, Mezrodorns, 
to ſay this, you who define the greateft Lap- 
inels to conſiſt in a good Conſtitution of 
y, and in a Certainty that it will always. 
continue ſo, have you ſhut up all the Ave- 
nues of Fortune? How can that be? For 
thou may'ſt be deprived of that Happineſs. 
Yet the Vulgar are tranſported with theſe 
Men; and for a few of theſe Sentences, their 
Sect is ſo much throng'd with Followers. 
It is the Part of a good Diſputant, to di- 
ſlinguiſh not only what his Adverſary doth 
fay, but what he ought to ſay. As now in 
this Point which I have engaged to diſpute, 
that all good Men are happy. What I mean 
by good Men is plain. Such as are endued 
with Virtue ; thoſe I indifferenty call good or 
wiſe Men, Let us confider what Men may 
properly be ſaid to be happy. I take thofe to 
be ſuch as are in Poſſeſſion of Good, with- 
out any Evil, Neither can the Word Happs- 
weſ5 be underſtood any other wWiſe than as 2 


4 | compleat Aſſemblage of all Goods, unmized 

a with any Evil; and Virtue. cannot procure 
this Happineſs, if there be an beſides , 

, Virtue; for there will be a Croud of Evils 

1  preffling on otherwiſe, if Poverty, * 
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Meanneſs, Solitude, Loſs of Eſtate, Pains- of 
the Body, Sickneſs, Blindneſs, Ruin of ones 
Country, Baniſhment and Slavery are to be 
teckon'd Evils ; for a wiſe Man is ſtill ſub- 
ject to all theſe, and many more "Caſualties. 

or who can maintain a wiſe Man will be 
always happy, when he may at once be plung- 
ed into all theſe Misfortunes? Therefore I 
cannot grant, either to my Bratzs, nor to 
our common Maſters, nor to thoſe Antient 
ones, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, Xenocrates, Pole- 
mon, that (if they call the forememtioned. 
Caſualties Evils) they can prove a wiſe 
Man will be always happy. But if they aim 
at the noble Character of Wiſe, a Title wor- 
thy Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato, let them 
per ſwWade themfelves to contemn thoſe Things 
they too much admire, as Strength, Health, 
Beauty, Riches, Honours, Power, and de- 
ſpiſe their Contraries, aud then they may with 
good Aſſurance declare, that they are neither 
_ terrified with Rage of Fortune, the Violence 
of the Multitude, neither with Pain nor Po- 
verty, but that all Means of Happineſs are in 
themſelves alone, that nothing is good that 
is beyond their own Power: And let them 
forbear talking of theſe Things, which befit a 

reat and Lofty Spirit, while they think the 

ame Things as the mean Volgar do. Epicurus 
too talks after this Manner, he forſooth is 
ſmitten with Admiration' at it, but he would 
never talk thus if he minded his own Words. 
For what cau be more abſurd; than that he 
who thinks Plesſure is the chief Good, and 
Pain the greateſt Evil, ſhould imagine a wiſe 


| Man: 
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Man would ſay in the midſt of To 
Hotu ſweet is this ? Philoſophers therefore ate 
not to be judged from Words only, but from 
their Continuance and Conſtancy. ME, 
A. You almoſt perſwade me to be of your 
Opinion: But pray now confider if you you 
ſelf be ſo ſtrictly Uniform? A. As hw 
ay? A. I 1 259 read your fourth Book de 
inibus, where diſcourfing againſt Cato, you 
ſeemed to me to endeavour to prove what 1 
believed before, that there was no Difference 
between the * and Zens, but in 
their Terms. Why then, if according to 
Zeno's Notions, Virtue be alone ſufficient to 
a happy Life, may not the Peripatetichs aſſert 
the ſame ; for 1 think, where the Thought" is 
the ſame, the Expreſſions ought not to make 
ſach great Difference. A Here indeed you 
fight me with my own Weapons, and quote 
my own Writings againſt my ſelf: You may 
talk thus to other Philoſophers, who oblige 
themſelves to Rules in Diſputations, we ſpeak 
 ohly for the preſent Moment, whatever at 
any time appears probable we aſſert, and there- 
fore are only free. But becauſe 1 infiſted on 
_ Uniformity-before, | think it is not the pre- 
ſent Buſineſs to examine, whether Ze#0 and his 
Scholar Ariſtos Nation be true, that that only 
is good which is honeſt; but whether à happy 
Life was placed in Virtue only. Let us then 
allow Brazzs, that a wiſe Man is always 2 
happy Man, but how agreeably«to ſame other 
Opinions, let him conſider; though who can 
better deſerve that noble Character than him- 
ſelf ;? Büt tis my Intent to prove, that a 2 
, n. | | . ee 
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ren enen e 

Man. is the moſt perfeQly happy. Thon 

; om ves: a Foreigner, and a worthle 

4 rifler with Words, ſeems to have inſinuate 
2 himſelf into the old Philoſophy; we ſhall 
Ake this Notion from Plato, who frequently 
uſed to maintain, that nothing but Virtue was 
good. As Socrates, in Georgias, when he was 
asked if he did not think Archilaus, Perdiccas's 
Son, who was at that Time the moſt for- 
tunste Man, the moſt happy; anſwered, I do 
wor. know, | becanſe I never talked- with him, 
yon ſo, 1s there no other way. of knowing 
whether a Man be happy? No. Then yoa can- 
not be confident whether the great Perſian Mo- 
narch be happy. How can 1, when I do 10 
dot what Learning or Virtue be hath? Do 
you then think the Happineſs of Life is placed 
zn Virtue ? Nes; all geod Men are happy, and 
allavicked miſerable. Is then Archilaus miſera- 
ble? Certainly, if wicked, Does not Socrates 
here ſeem to place all Happineſs in 3 

22 in 2 how does he ſpeak 
| Aan ( ſays he) hath choſen the beſt 
eonrſe of Life, who places his Happineſs in his 
eu Breaſt, thinks all Things weceſſaryto it are 
dependant on bimſelf only, and is not «bnoxious 
t any external Chances, ſubject to no Events, 
wor #0 be diſappointed by bad Fortune. This it 
the truly moderate, valiant, and wiſe Man, who, 
both in the Sanſbine of Proſperity, and in the 

Storms of Adnerſity, is conſlant to that old 
Precept: e N — 


. W SEE L ot 2 
Nor Jay, nor Sorrow, is in him too great,, 
Far all bis Fortune is bimſelf be plank, 
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properly begin, than by our common Patent 
erxety Animal, but alſo every Thing chat 


; it 


living under Ground 9 7 as no one of theſe 


"We therefore, ſhalt dcw alt. Cut following / 
Arguments from Plato, as from a Holy — 
Sacred Spting.” . Where then can we mote 


ature, Which hath order'd that n6t only 


ſprings from the Earth, ſhould depend ſolely - 
Y fe and be perfect in its Kind. Thus . 
all the Trees and Vipes, Which arrive but 0 
a ſmall Height, ſome always flouriſh, ſome-. 
are naked in Winter, and in the Spring ſhoot. 
forth Leaves; there ate none but What have. 
this Growth by ſome interior tion, in- 
cluded within itſelf, and at times produces 
Flowers, or Fruits, or Berries; every thing 
independant of another, is ip- itſelf perfect. 
But the wonderful Power of Nature'is more. 


viſible in Beaſts, to which ſhe has given Senſe ;., 
Some ſhe appoints to inhabit the Waters, 
others to fly, Serpents to creep, ſome Cre - 
tures to be ſolitary and alone, others to de- | 
light in being together with others; ſome. 
wile, ſome tame, ſome hid by the Earth, 


can break into the Life of another, ſo are. 
they, all of them, perfect in theit ſeveral. 
Kinds of Exiſtence. And as Beaſts-bave ſome-. 
thing peculiar to themſelves, which. they ge- 
ver depart from; ſo in a more eminent De- 
gree hath Man a peculiar Gift of Nature, ſo 
excellent, as to admit of no Compariſon 
with the Inferior Rank of Creatures, for the 
Mind of Man is a Portion, of ihe Divine 
Mind, and, it I may ſo ſay, can be compared 
to nothing but God, If this therefore be 
WE” cultiva- 
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cultivated and polliſhed, and if it be not datk - 

ned with Errors, it is perfect, that is, it is 
endued” with right Reaſon, which is Virtue, 
And if every thing is Happy which wants no- 

thing, bat is in its own Kind compleat, this 

is the chief Quality of Virtye ; and therefore 
all they who poſſeſs Virtue are certainly Happy; 
and thus far I agree with Brutus, Ariſtotle, 
Spewfippur, and Poems. 


But to me they ſeem to be moſt, Happy; 
for bat can he want to Happineſs that con- 
fides in his own Virtue ?. Or how can he but 
be "Miſerable who fears? And he muſt 
needs fear who divides the Goods into three 
Sorts, ; How can he be ſure that bis Body will 
be always healthy, or his Fortune proſpe- 
rous? Yet can no Body be ſaid to be Happy 
that is not poſleſs'd of ſome fixed and certain 
Good. I may turn upon them the Reply of 
a"Sparian to a Merchant boaſting what Ships 
he had abroad in ſeveral Parts of the World, 
That Happineſs ( ſaid he) ſeems not to be ſo 
| very  defirable which depends en Ropes and 
1 Basra. ls it not indifputable, that That can- 
x not be a happy Life which has any thing in it 
that can poflibly be loſt. Nothing ought to 
grow old, to 7 to periſh of thoſe Things 
whereof a happy Life conſiſts : For he who. 
fears the Loſs'of any Thing caninot be happy. 
We would have our happy Man to be Efe. 
invincible, ſo guarded as to be ſecure not 
| from a little Fear. only, but from any Fear at 
3 all. As he is faid"to be Innocent who does 
no Injury, and not he that does a ſmall one: 
He too is to be accounted yoid of Fear, ib 
| , +6 . 41. 2 W == 
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not conſiſt in Honeſty, only. * 


who fears but few Things, but who fears No- 
thing. For what is Courage, but a Diſpoli- 
tion of the Mind, void of all Fear in under- 
going Dangers and bearing Pain? Vet there 
can de no ſuch thing, if all Happingſs does 
| For who, can 
have the ſo much deſired Security, (L men 
by Security, à being void of all Uneafineſs, 
in 2 a happy Life confiſts). that my 
eſently be attacked by in Army of Evils ? 
ho can be the great Spirited and Noble Man 


above all human Accidents, but he Who tfünks 
; 1 N 7 


all Goods are included in his own. 
When Philip by his Letters threatned the Lace- 
demownians to hinderevery Thing they ſhould go 
about to do, they asked him, Whether he, would 
hinder them from Dying too? And ſhall it be 
as difficult to find this noble Diſpoſition in 
one private Man, as it was to find it in a 
whole City in general? Add but Temperance 
to this Fortitude of Mind, and what could ſuch 
a. Spartan want to Happineſs ? Fortitude ſe» 
cured him from Fear and 'Uneaſinels, Tem- 
rance from Luſt, Defire, and unruly, Joy. 
could here eaſily prove Virtue cupld do all 
theſe Things, but I have done it already in 
my former Diſputations. But ſince the Per- 
turbations of the Mind m:ke Life miſetabl 


and a Calmneſs and Compoſure make it 


Happy; and ſince the Pertarbations sre of 
two Sorts, Fear and Grief, for or under pre- 
ſent Evils, and Deſire and Joy for imagined 
Goods ; Can you think ot iſe than that 
the Man who is freed from theſe jarring 


and contending Pafſions mult be 8 


Happy 


— 


gk Joy, 


"Happy * And a wiſe Man is free from alt 
' theſe Paſſions ; a wiſe Man therefore is al- 
ways Happy. Again, all Goods are Objects 
and what is the Object of Joy may 
be ſpoken of and declared, what is ſuch mult 
too be Honourable, and what is Honourable 
_ muſt neceſſarily be Laudable, and what is 
Eavudable is certainly Honeſt; therefore what 
Good is Honeſt, Vet many of thoſe Things 
they reckon as Goods, they dare not aſſert to 
be Honeſt. Good therefore only is Honeſt. 
; It follows then from the whole, that a Happy 
Lite confiſts in Honefty : Nor are thoſe 
. Things to be thought Goods which 4 Man 
in the fulleſt Poſſeſſion of may be Miſerabte. 
"Can you doubt but that a Man in the beſt 
"Health, Strength, Shape, with the ſharpeſt and 
*enrions Senfes, nay with incredible Swiftneſs 
"and Apility, I add to all theſe too, Riches, 


* 


_- Juſt, lntemperate, Fearful, nay Fooliſh ; and 
"moſt you nor then allow that he is Miſerable? 
What kind of Goods are thoſe then which a 
Mun may be Miſetable. in the full Poſſeffidn 


"of?" Let us confider if Happy Life be not 


wache up of fimilar Parts, as a Heap of Barley 
of fimffar Grains ;.if ſo, Happineſs is to be 
3 made dp of ſueh Goods only as ate Honeſt: 
God of a mixt Nature cannot be 2 
and without Honeſty there is no Happineis. 
Again, Whatever is Good is deſirable, what- 
ever is deſirable is to be endeavoured for, 
What therefore you by ſeeking approve, is lan- 
:dable, therefore all Good allo . 
e 8 uk ; Pages 1 t 
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"Honour, Power, Glory, can yon doubt, 
— 7 but that ſuch a Man may poflibly be Un- 
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Objects 

may 
n muſt 
orable 
rhat is 
” What 
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Tert to 
oneſt, 
Jappy 
thoſe 


dur former Diſpurations clear'd nothing, wert 
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It follows then, that what is Honeſt-is'only 
Good, for if we throw down this Diſtinction, 
Number of Things will preſs in toibeadmit- 
ted for Goods, I mention not Riches, for 
they are ſuch as any one may have however 


_  Unworthy, and that never can be a Good 


which any one may have. I mention not No- 
dility and popular Fame, the Noiſe of Fools 
and Knaves : Theſe,tho" mean Goods, ate rather 
Gcods, I mean white Teeth, beautiful Eyes, fine 
"Complexion, and what Euryclea, waſting 
 Ulyſe?'s Feet, commended him̃ for, aſmooth 
Tongue and ſoft Fleſh, / But if theſe are fo 
be admitted us Goods, there will be no diffe- 
tence between the Opinions of Fools ad 


Blockheads, and the Notions of grave and 


wile Philoſophets. But yet the Stoſcks alle 
ſome of the foretnetitioned to be Goods; = 
they do ſo indeed, but they do not ſay that 
ny alone can make Life Happy: They tay, 
Life cannot be Happy without them, or at 
leaſt not moſt Happy; but we affirm, Lie 
may be moſt Happy without them. And this 
is already proved to us by that Soctatick AT- 

H Fot thus reaſons the Prines of 
'Philoſophy, Socrates ; Such as the Mind of 


every Man is, ſuch is the Man; ſuch as is the 


Man, ſo is his Diſcourſe; ſuch as is his Diſ- 
courſe, ſo are his Actions; and ſuch as are 
his Actions, ſo is his Lie: Now the Mind 
of a good Man is laudable, therefore the 
Life of a good Man is laudable too, and it is 
Honeſt becauſe laudable; from the whole then 
the Life of a good Man is Happy. But have 


— 


: 
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they nothing but meer Matter, of Diverfion ? 
Have I not proved that a wiſe Man is always 
tres from all Diſturbances or Perturbations of 
\Mind; chat he always enjoys the moſt calm 
\Compoſure ? And is not the moderate Man, 
the Man that is free from Uneafineſs, Luſt, 
Deſite, is not he Happy? The wiſe Man is 
_ always ſuch ; he is therefore oo Fo Happy. 
«*Muſt-not a good Man always AQ what is 
laudable? And healways aQs and thinks what 
is agreeable to a happy Life: a happy Life is 
therefore laudable. Again, nothing is lauda- 
ble wich is void of Virtue, a happy Life 
- maſt then he laudable. Thus is this proved. 
7. Life nothing is the Sub- 


ject of Praſſe, nor in that which is neither 
Miſerable nor Happy: Vet there is a Life 
that hath ſomething in it which properly. is 
the Sudject of Praiſg and Honour, as Epami- 
.nonaas ſuys: My Connſels deprrved the 
S)pattans of. their; Hlonsar Ot as Africanus, 
Vom abe riſing Sun to the Meotis; / ere is no 
ia 5 famous for bis. Exploits, as J. But 
. Uince they allow Vice hath Power enough to 
render Life miſerable, why ſhould they ſcru- 
ple allowing that Virtue can make Life Hap- 
; Py? For Contraries are the conſequences, of 
| ntraries, And here let me ask, What is 
their Opinion of OGitolaus's Scale? who put- 
ting the Goods of the Mind on one fide, and 
on the other all external Gifts of Fortune, 
ſaid, the Scale of the Good infinitely. over- | 
ballanced the other. What ſhould hinder him, m 
or Xexocrates, that wiſe Philoſopher, ho ſp fo 
much exalted the. Notion of 1 Ana de- ſd 
baſed the value of all other Things; vi, | 


— 
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I fay, ſnhould hinder him from making not 
only a Happy, but even the moſt happy Life 
to confiſt in Virtue ? And if we affitm not 
this, there is an end put to all Virtue, for he 
that may be grieved muſt fear, for Fear is 
the vexatious Apprehenſion of a future Grief: 
He that can fear may be baſe and cowardly, / 
and therefore may be overcome, and muſt 
think that Rule of Atreus nothing belonging 
to him. Laſtly, Let them ſo manage themſelves 
in Life, as never to fear Death: But then (as I ſaid 
before) he may be overcome, nay, he may be 
enflaved : But Slavery and Virtue are accor- 
ding to me inconſiſtent: Virtue is always free 
and invincible. And if Virtue be ſufficient to 
make a_ good Liſe, tis ſufficient to make a 
Happy oſ ee. v3: 1.010 
Fer Yirtue is able to make us live Valiant- 
If if it is able to make us live Valiantly; it is 
o to make us live alſo with a great Mind, 
and not terrified with any Thing, and always 
invincible ; nothing can grieve; oppoſe or 
diſturb us, our whole Condition is then pro- 
ſperous, compleat and happy., As Virtne 
then is ſufficient to moke us live Valiantiy, o 
"tis ſofficient to make us live Happily” But 
as Folly is infinite in its Defices, aud after ob- 
taining of its firſt Aim ſtin defires more; ſo is 
a wiſe Man al ways ſatisfy'd wich the preſeat, 
and troubled with no Hopes of Futurities. 
Is there any Compariſon between. C. Læ- 
liuss one Conſulthipy though he met wich ſo 
much Difficulty in the. Election, and Cinnss 
fo a Tho“ more properly ſpeakng, When 
ſi wife and bod a Man as he Was, was 


not elected, the People ſuffer d a Repulſe 
32 1 5 


from 
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from a ggod Conſul, rather than he from a 
Confulſhip.) Or, which would you chuſe, 
to be once Conſul as Læliut was, or four 
times as Cinna. I know what Anſwer. you 
will make, tho' there are ſome I ſhould not 
venture to propoſe ſuch a Queſtion to. Some 
would ſay, the four Conſulſhips were prefer- 
able to Cinna's one; nay, that one Day of 
Cinna s was more valuable than Whole Ages of 
many great Men. Leliut, if he had injured 
any one the leaſt, would make Reſtitution; 
but Cinna order d bis Fellow-Conſul C. Oda- 
vint's Head to be cut off, and to- put to 
Death, P. Craſſus and L. Ceſar, Men of the 
| higheſt Quality, and of approved Skill in War 
and Peace, and AMA. Antony hg molt elaguent 
Man I ever heard, and C. Cæſar who ap - 

to have a N ſhare of good Humour, 
rankne(s and Wit: Can ſuch a Man; as 
does Things of this Nature be Happy? No, 


the very Ability of performing ſuch Things 


pProclaims him Miſerable. lu which was C. 
Mer, jer, when he communicated the 
Glory of the Victory over the Cimbri, with 
his Collegue Catulus, almoſt another Lalius; 
or when enraged at Catalus after his Con- 
queſt in the Civil War, be not once but often 
anſwered-the Friends of Catulus, who en- 
treated for his Pardon, Yat rhe roms die? 
Herein | was he Happier. who 1uffered. the 
Sentence than he Who gave it; for jt is 
Happier to beat than do an Injury. It ig 
more happy and noble like Catulus, 40180 A 
little way to meet Desth, Than Ne A 
riut to bring a blot upph — wr, es 
the Death of ſach an excellent Petſun, and 
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make his own old Age infamous. Thixt 
eight Years. tonyfixs maintain himſelf 17 
rant of Hracuſe, which he made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of at the Age of Twenty five : a. 
noble and wealthy City did he Enſlaye? The 
moſt approved Authors have given bim the 
Character of a very temperate and induſtrious. 
Man, yet by Nature malicious unjuſt; 
from which, every one that can difcern Truth, . 
muſt pronounce. him Miſerable, ; for even in 
the heigth of poſſeſſing the Power he ai ed 
at, he could not do what he defired. Tho 
he was born of a very good Family, | (tho? 
that be diſputed by ſome Authors) had great 
Acquaintance and many Relations, and after 
the Grecian. Manner, bad ſeveral Youths, in 
Love with him; yet he truſted none of mem, 
all, but choſe-his Guards out of the Slaves 0 


i 
1 
3 


ſome great Men, whom he made Free, and 8 
mong Foreigners and Barbarians. Thus ont of / 
a Deſire of unjuſt Rule, he did as it were fling 
himſelf into a Priſon. Nay, he would not 
truſt himſelf to a Barber, but taught his o.-n 
Daughters to Shave him; aud thus the Prin- ; 
ceſſes were ,obliged-to praQiſe the moſt mean 
Mechanical Trade, and Shave their own. Fa- 
ther: Nay farther, be took all Arms ont of , 
their way too when they were grownup, and 
taught them to ſinge his Beard inſtesd of ſha- 

ving him. And when he had two Wives, .. 
Ariſtomache his on Citizen , and Dorss ; 
of Locrit, before; he lay with them any 
Night, he ſearched;;their- Re * ta 7, be; 
dugg a. Trench round his on Bedchamber, , 
made a little. Draw-Bridge over it, and Nia : 

N tt! f | 1 
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Night bimſelf uſed to draw it vp, when he ſhut 
the Door. Neither durſt he ſpeak to the Peo- 
ple but of ordinary Roſtrums, but uſed to 
make Speeches from a high Tower. Onee as te 
was playing at Tennis, which he often did, he 
pulled off his Coat, and gave his Sword to hold 
to a Youth whom he loved ; ſome of his Ac- 
 quaintance ſmiling ſaid, You truſt this Youth 
with your Life, and the Youth only ſmiled; 
he immediately ordered both to be put to Death; 
the one for ſhewing the other the Power he 
had in his Hands, and the other for approving 
the Reflexion ; but he was afterwards exceeding- 
ly troubled at this Action, becauſe he greatly 
loved the Vouth he had put to Death. Thus 
are unruly People diſtracted by their Pafſions ; 
and when they obey one, they oppoſe ſome 
other. Yet the Tyrant himſelf was conſcious 
how Miſerable he was; for when Damocles 
his Flatterer had commended the Power 
of -his Army, Wealth, Majeſty, Empire, 
and the Magnificence of his Palaces, and 
| affirmed it was impoſſible any one could be 
3 - Happier: Since yon are ſo mightily pleaſed 
=: with my Flappineſs, ſays the T yrant, will you 
| tate it upon you a little? Upon his ſaying he 
was very willing to do fo, the Tyrant orde- 
red him to be placed on a Royal Couch, a- 
dorned with the richeſt Embroidery, and all 
| curious Pieces of Plate to be laid on a Side- 
| board, and Youths of the moſt delicate Shape 
| | and Beauty to wait upon him with the otmoſt 
| 
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Diligence: Perfames and Chaplets were ſtrew- 
ed all about, Fratikincenſe was burnt, aFeaſt 
was prepared ; and now Damocies began to 
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b more than any * ones own pleaſes 
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thibk himſelf indeed exquiſitely Happy; but in- 
the midſt of all this Pomp, the Tyrant ordered a 
Sword to be hung by a Horſe-Hair from the 


Roof of the Houſe exactly over his Head, 


and then he could neither look on the beau 
teous Slaves that waited, nor on the curious 
Plate, nor ſtretch out his Hand to the rich 
Feaſt which was before him on the Table; 
the very Greens and Chaplets faded in his Eye, 
and he began to beſeech the Tyrant to give 


him leave to depart, for he did not deſire ö 


to be Happy ſo any longet. Does not 
Dionyfius ſufficiently declare by this that 
no one can be Happy that is expoſed to Fear? 


But it was no longer in his Power to ſtrike 


into a Courſe of Juſtice, and reſtore the 
Citizens to their Liberty and Laws; for in his 


Youth he had unwarily plunged. himſelf into 


ſuch Exceſſes, that he could never be Safe 


- if he began to be Virtuous. 


The two Pythagorean Friends are [nſtances 


how much he Wiſh'd for true Friends, ang 
- feared falſe Ones, When he had acc | 
one of them for Surety for the other's Perſon, - 


and at the appointed Time of Death, the 
Friend came to teleaſe his Surety, he ſaid, 


J wiſh I were the third Friend, What 3 


Miſery was it to want the Converſation of s 


Friend, the Society of Life, and Freedom of 


ech, and eſpecially to a learned Man, one 
5 from by e had been inftruQed 


in all the Liberal Arts: He is ſaid to have 
deen a great Proficient in Muſick, and a Poet 


and Trayedian ; how good a one is not io the 
Purpoſe 7 for, I know not how, in Poetry, 


— 
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] 
one moſt : I never knew a Poet yet who did } 
not think himſelf the beſt, The matter is | 
thus: Tou are pleaſed with your Compoſi- t 
tions, and | with mine. But to return to ] 
Diomyſius, he enjoy'd none of the Pleaſures 1 
of Life; he lived with Fugitives, Bravo's, 1 

and Barbarians, and thought that none who p 
deſired or deſerved Liberty could be his - 
Friend. | k $ | a 

Can I compare his miſerable and deteſtable 1 
Life. with that of thoſe learned and wiſe Men, . 
Plato and Arebytus? Shall I compare to him 1 
. mean Man, who lived many Years after, 1 

converſant in Saud and Schemes, one Archi- * 
medes: When | was Queſtor at Syracaſe, I A 
diſcovered his Sepulchre, tho' unknown to F 
any of them, and which was ſurrounded with be 

Weeds and Brambles : I remember'd ſome E 
Verſes which were ſaid to be wrote on his 4 

Tomb, that mentioned a Sphere and Cylin- 
der's being placed on his Monument: When 
1 had carefully ſearched all about, there 
deing at the Gate * wy abundance of bt 
"Tombs, I perceived a Spire a little higher % 
than the Weeds, in which thete was a Sphere T 
and Cylinder; upon viewing it, I told the L 
Nobles of Syracuſe, (for they were with me) 8 
that 1 imagined that was the Tomb: We ne 

| ſent immediately ſome Men to clear the T 
Place, and dig up the Ground; when that 8 
Was done, we came near, and ſaw on the ? 

5 Baſis there were Verſes, the. better half of 5 
which were eaten away: From this I was per- * 

fectly aſſured it was his Tomb; and thus the fa 


 -nobleſt and once moſt learned C * in 
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been informed by 2 Stranger born at Arpinas. 
But to leave this Digreſſion, and reſume our 
Diſcourſe ; who that hath had any Conver- 
ſation with the Muſes, that is, that hath had 
any TinQure of Learning, would not rather 


chuſe to be this Mathematician than that Ty- 


rant ? If we conſider the Manner and Buſi- 
neſs of Life of each; the Mind of the one 
was fed with ſearching after Knowledge, and 
with the Pleaſure of Study, which is the 
moſt delicious Food of the Rational Soul; 
the Mind of the other was harraſſed with 
Murdering and Slaughters, with perpetual 
Fear by Day and Night. © | Conſider Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras ; what 
Empires, what Riches can you imagine pre- 


 ferable to their Studies and Pleaſures? Be- 


ſides, the nobleſt Thing muſt certainly con- 
ſiſt in the nobleſt Part of Man: Now the 
Mind when clear and inſtructed is the No- 
bleſt; the good of the Mind therefore is what 
we are to acquire, if we would be Happy: 
The good of the Mind is Virtue ; a Happy 
Life therefore muſt conſiſt in Virtue. From + 


hence flow all Things that are beautiful, ho- 


neſt, or excellent; na farther, all pleaſurable 
Things; and it is plain, a Happy Life is made 
up of true Pleaſure; it follows then that Hap: 
pineſs conſiſts in Honeſtumn. 
But leaſt we ſhould ſeem to paſs over the 
Argument too lightly, and not to give it its 
full Force, let us Inſtance ſach Things as 
induce us to the Belief 12 Notion. Let 
| 12 12 


nad not known the Tomb of the greateſt 
Perſon their City ever produced, had they not 


— 
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us imagine a Man perfect in all the moſt pro- 
- Gtable Sciences; he muſt neceſſarily be of an 
excellent Capacity, for ſlow Heads ſeld 
make a great Progreſs in Virtues; and 
ſuch a one de induſtriouſly employed in 
ſearching after Truth. The Products of ſuch 
an Underſtanding may be reckon'd under theſe 
er Heads; a Knowledge of Things and 
plication of Nature; a Deſcription or 
Things to be'defired or avuided;'and a Sa- 
city in diſtinguiſning what are genuine Con- 
gences, and what not, in which confiſts 
the great Subtilty of Diſputing, and the Art 
of Judging. How Happy muſt the Wiſe 
Man's Mind be that converſes Day and Night 
with theſe Objects? When he-confiders the 
Motions and Revolntions of Celeſtial 
Worlds; ſees innumerable Stars adorning 
the Heavens, and agreeing with their Moti- 
on; ſees ſeven Planets obſerving their own. 
odical Revolutions, and differing from 
each other in Maynitude and Heighth, yet all 
regular in their ſeveral Courſes, The Obſer- 
vation of theſe firſt ſtirred up the Ancients, 
to farther Enquiries. Hence proceeded the 
. examining into the Principles from whence all 
Things were produced or formed: What 
was the Origin of every Species of inanimate, 
or animate, or mute, or ſpeaking. Creatures; 
their Life, and Death, and Change from one 
Thing to another: From whence the Earth 
proceeded, with what Weights it is poiſed in 
the Air, what Caverns ſupport the Seas, Whà) 
all Things by an inherent Gravity ſeek for 
as © FF 
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the Center in falling, which Center in a Cir- 
cle is the middle Point. 

The Mind, when _—_ Night ſhe exerciſes © 
her ſelf in Sciences like this, feels that Pre- 
cept given by the God of Delphos, that the 
Mind ſhould Purge it ſelf. of Yices, eonſider 

it ſelf, and know it is allied to the Divine lu- 
tellect, by which it is filled with inexpreflible © 

Pleaſure. - For a Contemplation on the Na- 

ture and Power of the Gods, proyokes us'to - 
imitate their Immortality, and not to think 
our ſelves confined within the narrow Limits 
of this Life, when he conſiders the- eternal 


iſe Connexion and Dependance of all Things 
ht mutually on each other, over all which a 
the Reaſon and Mind preſides: When he is fre- 
ial quently uſed to employ himſelf in ſach Spe- 
ng culations, with what Tranquility and Indiffe- 
ti- rence muſt he look down on all Human Af. 7 
vn fairs? Hence flows the Knowledge of Vir 9 _ 
m tue, and all its Branches; what Nature de- 
all figns ultimately both in Goods and Evils, 
er- what is the ſcope and intent of all Offices, 
its, and what Method of Life is to be choſen. 
he. Theſe Things being diſcovered, what is here 
11 8 diſcourſed/ on preſently appears, That Virtue 
at {| is ſufficient to a- Happy Life. The third Ex- 
, cellence of ſuch Studying is Sagacity; which 
83 diffuſes it ſelf thro? the whole Body of Learn- 
ne ing; defines Things, divides the Species, joins 
th Conſequences, concludes what is proved, diſ- 
in covers Truth and Falſhood. The Art and 
7 Science of Diſcourting, as it is of great Uſe 
= in examining all Things, ſo-alſo is it of 
1e great Pleaſure and Delight to the Underſtan- 
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ding, and is worthy a Wiſe Man. But theſe 
are Exceſlencies of a private Condition only. 
Let the Wiſe Man have the Adminiſtration 
of Publick Affairs, what Benefits will the 
Society reap from him? Prudence will teach 
him their [nteceſt; Juſtice will keep him from 
Injuring them tho' to his own Advantage; 
Nay, all his other Virtues will be ſo many 
Funds of Bleflings to the Community; add 
to all this, he is capable of exerciſing 
that perfect Friendſhip, wherein there are 
eat Advantages, and daily Pleaſures, from 
ſuch an Agreement of Notions. What doth 
ſuch a Life as this want to make it Happy? 
Fortune muſt yield to ſo pleaſurable a Con- 
dition. If then it be Happy to -reap-iPlea- 

ſures from ſuch Goods of the Mind, that is 

from Virtues, and all Wiſe Men, do reap 

| them, all Wiſe Men muſt be Happy. A 

| - A. What, upon the Rack, and-in Tortures? 
4. Do you think I ſpeak of him as in a Bed 

1 of Roſes and Violets? Doth not even Epi- 
| . carns, who only Maſquerades-a Philoſopher, 
and aſſumes to himſelfthe Character, ſa 1 Which 
on this Occaſion I do too) that 160 Man 
| may, tho' rack'd, tortured, or burnt, at any 
| time, ſay, How little ¶ value this? And yet 
he defines Pain to be his chief Evil, and Plea- 
ſure the higheſt Good. Let him laugh at 
our DiftinQion of Honeſty and Diſhoneſty, and 
ſay, we do nothing but make an empty Noiſe, 
and that nothing but unpleaſant bodily Pain 
belong to us. Let bim talk as abſutdly as 
be pleaſes, deſpiſe Fortune, and yet own his 
ief Good and his chief Evil ate dependant 
W 8 on 
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on Fortune's Will; Let him ridiculouſly af: 
2 in the midſt of Tor- 


tures, and yet own Pain is his only Evil: - 


Yet he provides not for himſelf againſt ſuch -- 


a ſevere Tryal any Arms to bear Pain, as a 


Firmneſs of Mind, Shame of Baſeneſs, Ex- 


erciſe -and Cuſtom of Suffering, Manly- 
Ronghneſs, and Rules of Fortitude ; but pre- 
tends to ſupport himſelf with the ſole Recol- 
lection of paſt Enjoyments: As if a Man 


barning with Heat, and now impatient with the 


fury of the Flame, could calmly: tecollect that 
he hath been bathing in the cool Rivers about 


- our Arpinas ; for I cannot conceive how the 


Memory of paſt Pleaſures can ſupport us un- 
der preſent Afflictions. But if He may be al- 


low'd to aſſert that a Wiſe Man is always 


Happy who hath the leaſt Pretenfions to do 
ſo; how much rather may They be allow*d © 
to prove this Aſſertion who think nothing 
ought to be done, or eſteemed among Goods, 
that is not Honeſt. And indeed I would 
have the Peripateticks, and old Academicks - 
leave off Chicanring with the Argument, and 
boldly and clearly aſſert that a Wiſe Man 
would be Happy even in Phalari's Bull. 
But to get clear of the Intricacies of the 
Stoicks, which I am more involved in than 
] uſed to be, we'll grant that there are three 
Kinds of Goods : Let them be” reckon'd 
Goods, but let them, as pertaining” to the 
W and Fortune, be placed in the loweſt 
Rank, and only be affirmed Goods becauſe 
they may be uſed : But let thoſe- other Divine 
Goods ſpread themſelves much wider; let 
* L4 them 
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them reach Heaven; and why then ſhall we 
not on that the Poſſeſſor of ſuch Gods, is not 
only Happy but moſt Happy ? Shall a Wiſe 

Man fear Pain? And Pain is the ſtrongeſt Ad- 
verſary. to our — 1 My former Diſ- 
putations have ſufficiently armed us agaiuſt . 
our own Death or that of out Friends, a- 
gainſt Grief, and againſt the other Perturba- 
tions of the Mind: Bat Pain ſeems a terrible 

Enemy to Virtue, it threatens us with fiery 

Torches; and pretends to ſhake to Pieces the 

"Fortitude, Greatneſs, and Patience of the 
Mind. Bat ſhall Virtue yield? And ſhall the 
Life of a' Wiſe Man ceaſe to-be Happy ? 
OInfamy ! The Spartan Boys ſigh not, tho? 
torn with Whips : 1 have my ſelf ſeen at 
Lacedemon. a great many Youths fighting 
with incredible Violence, with theic Fiſts, 
Nails, Feet and Teeth, even till they were 
almoſt Dead, rather than own they were Con - 
quered: What Place is more barbarous, waſte 
and uncultivated, than India? yet there did 
the firſt Wiſe Men live, and thought the 
Snows and Colds of Mount Caucaſus tolera- 
ble; and in the greateſt Heat complain'd not of 
its Violence or of Pain. The Women too in 
Iudia, when their Husband dies, conteſt and 
. diſpute earneſtly who he loved beſt, (for the 
Men there have ſeveral Wives) and the Con. 
querour in this fatal Strife follows her Hos- 
band's Body with all Expreſſions of Joy, and 
burns her ſelf on-the Funeral Pile with it, 
and the unfortunate Woman that loſes the 
Prize, and is obliged to live, departs Mourning, 


Cuftom can never prevail over N 
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we But we through Idleneſs, Delicacies, effeminate 
not the Mind, and ſoften it to the moſt unmanly 
iſe Opinions and Notions. Who hath not heard 
\d- of the Egyptian Cuſtoms? who through the 
iſ⸗ moſt ridiculous Superſtition, would ſooner 
uſt die than hurt 4 Snake, a Cat? a Dog, or a 
a- Crocodile; and if they ſhould by Chance 
+ tread on any of them, wy willingly ſabmit 
le to any Puniſhment : What I have ſaid is con- 
ry cetning Men : But do not the very Beaſts 
he bear Famine, Cold, Solitudes in Mountains 
he and Deſarts, do they not fight, even to 
he Wounds and Death, in Defence. of their 
* young ones? | forbear to inſtance how much 
. Ambitions Men will endure for Honour, 
at for Glory and Fame; or what Lovers, in the 
8 Violence of their Paſſion, would willingly 
Ss, undergo. Life is full of Inſtances 'of theſe 
re Kinds: But let me turn my Diſcourſe now 
* td the Point engaged upon. a 
q Shall a happy Life expoſe itſelf to Tor- 
4 tures, and ſhall Happineſs refuſe to follow 
8  Virtye, Jaſtice, Temperatice, Fortitude, 
1 Greatneſs of Mind, and Patience, when ſhe 
f ſees the Executioner's Face? Shall all theſe 
1 Virtues proceed without any Diſorder to 
1 Torment, and She ſtop at the Priſon Door? 
a What can be conceived bafer and more de- 
* - than Happineſs thus ſtripped of all 

5 the glorious Retinue of Virtues ? But this is 


l impoſſible to be; happy Life cannot exiſt 
, without Virtue, nor Virtue be void of H 
I  Pineſs; therefore the Virtues always neceſſa- 
„ 
| 


rity take Happineſs - with them, even into 


Pains and Tortures: It is the Property of a 
(5.30 L $ wiſe 
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wiſe Man to- S ruin, or that 
he ſhould ever — of; but to act all things 
nobly, and honeſtly: To hope for nothing as 
certain, nor yet to admire or be ſurpriſed at 
any thing when it does come to paſs: To 
be, determin'd. by his. own free Choice, and 
act always agreeably to his Judgment. And 
that there can be any Thing happier than ſuch, 
a Man I cannot conceive. F 
Tbe Szorcks have an eaſier Way to con- 

lude on this Argument: They ſay the chief 

ood conſiſts in living agreeably or ſuitably 
to Nature; and ſince to do ſo depends on 

Man's Free- will, and not on any Circum- 

ſtances he may chance to be in; it follows, 

that he that can obtain this chief Good, may 
alſo obtain Happineſs of Lite; a wiſe Man 
can always procure the firſt, and conſequent- 

Iy the Jaſt. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt Argu+ 

ments I have to urge concerning 8 happy, 

Life, and (if you have none better) the tru- 

eſt too, that are uſed to maintain it. A. I 

have none better to offer, but if it were not 
too much Trouble, I weuld defire one Fa- 
vour of yon; ſince you are tied up to no 

Rules ot Maxims of any Sect or School, but 
freely chuſe, out of all, what you think moſt 
probable; a little above, you adviſed the Peri- 

. patetichs, and the old Academicks, to ſpeak out 

freely that the wiſe Man's Life was the moſt 
happy: I deſire to know how they can, agree-. 

ably to their other Notiens, maintain ſuch a 

Maxim, eſpecially becauſe I know you have 

argued very much againſt that Opinion, after 

the manner of the 

r 23 


oeks, M. Let us then. 
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uſe that Liberty in Philoſophiſing, which we 
oan do in nothing elſe. I aſſume no Power 
to determine any Point, but leave it till un- 
decided, to the free Judgment of the Hearer. 
As I underſtand you, you would have this 
' diſcourſed on, that notwithſtanding the Dif- 
ferences between Philoſophers in their No- 
tions, which is the chief Good, yet is Virtue" 
ſufficient to a happy Life. This 1 have heard 
Cerneades maintain in Oppoſition to the 
Stoicks, whom he always diſputed againſt, 
and he exerciſed all his Learning and Wit 
to pull down their Diſcipline : I ſhall endea- 


vour to prove this after a calmer Manner. 


If the $:9rcks have choſe the chief Good right- 
ly, it is plain, without any more Words, 
that a wile Man muſt be always happy. But 
let us proceed to examine the Notions of 
the other Seas, and ſee if a happy Life is 
deducible from the numbering up the chief 
The great Opinions of chief Goods, are 
thefe Four. The Stosch aver, that nothing is 
Good but what is honeſt ; and Epicurus avers, 
that nothing is Good but Pleaſure ; Hieroni- 
mus avers, that nothing is Good but a Free- 
dom from Pain, Carzeades, in Oppoſition to 
the Szorcks, aver'd, that nothing is Good but 
the Fruition of all, or the greateſt of the 
Goods of Nature. The Second Diviſion of © - 
Goods is into theſe three Kinds ; the greateſt, 
that is, thoſe of the Mind; and thoſe of the 
Body; and the external Goods of Fortune; 
as the Peripateticks; and very near as the old 
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Academics conſidered them. Clyzomachus ' 


and . 


- 
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and Callipho joined Pleaſure and Honeſty; 


Diodorus, the Peripatetich, joined Indolence 
and _— Theſe are the Notions of any 
0 


Note, for t 
and ſome others, have been long exploded, 
What may be ſaid to each of theſe, let us 
now conſider, only paſſing over the Opinion 
of the Szorcks, which I imagine I have al- 
ready ſufficiently defended. The Peripate- 


zicks Notion is very clear and eaſie to be ad- 


mitted, unleſs we except Tbeophraſtus, and 


ſome that followed une who ſeem to be 


too fearful of Pain: The. others extol, 


(and let them continue to do ſo) Virtue 


to the Heavens, and heighten .it with all 
the Charms of Eloqueuce ; they having 
conceived ſuch a beautiful Idea of Virtue, 


may eaſily contema all other Goods, when 


compared to it. They too, who ſay Plea» 


ſure is to be ſought after through Pain, muſt - 
not deny them to be happy that gain it ſo; 


though they be in ſome Evils: For the Name 


ſe of Ariſto, Pyrrhs, Herilus, 


of happy is to be given a Perſon upon the 


whole, and not in Relation to ſome particu- 


= 


lar Circumſtance. 


As Merchandiſe and Farming are both 
called profitable, though . ſometimes the 


Corn is blaſted, and the Ship and Wares 


loſt by Tempeſts; yet, upon the whole, 
both may be pronounced gainful: So Life, 


though it be not always filled with all pofſi- 


ble Goods; yet, if thoſe Goods which it 
hath outweigh the Evils, it is to be eſteem- 


ed happy: It appears then, that Life may be 


called truly happy, even in Phalarii's Il, 


from 
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from the Authorities of thoſe great Maſters, 
Ariftotle, Xemocrates, Speuſippas, Polemon. - 
The ſame is Dioderus and Callipho's Opinion, 
who- both had ſuch a Notion of Honeſty, 
that all Goods void of it, they thought were 
not comparable to the others. The other 
Philoſophers ſeem ta have more Scruples 
about this Point; yet Epicaras, Hlieronimus, 
and the Defenders of the ingenious Carne - 
ades's Notions, ſeem to get clear of them. 
For there is none but muſt allow the Mind 
to be judge of Goods and Evils, and it 
may be inſtructed to deſpiſe the latter: Epi- 
curus, Hlieronimus, and Carneudes, are ex- 
actly in the ſame Condition of Defence, and 
ſo. are all the Philoſophers, they are all ſuf- 
ficiently armed againſt Pain and Death. Let 
us inſtance firſt in that Man of Pleaſure, 
Epicurns ; can he be ſaid to fear Death or 
Pain, who called the Day of his Death a 
happy one? who in the midſt of the 
ſharpeſt | Pains of the Stranguary, - baffles all 
their Torments by the Memory and Recol- 
leQion of his famous Inventions? His Noti- 
on of Death was, that it entirely deſtroyed 
all Senſation, that Men periſhed like Beaſts, 
and he thonght a State of * ought 
to be no Trouble to us. Againſt Pain he 


argues thus: If it is violent, it is ſhort; if 


long, it muſt be gentle. And now tell me, 
do the former lofty Talkers prove better 
2 Death and Pain, than even Epi- 
guru. * 11 4514 | 


Again, 
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Again, are not all the other Philoſophers, 
beſides Ep:/carns, ſufficiently prepared againſt 
all other Evils ? Who fears Poverty ? No © 
Philoſopher. Epicurus himſelf was content 
with a little, and gave Abundance of excel- 
Tent Rules about Frugality. He was very far 
from Luſt or Ambition, or any other Paſſion 
which would occafion Covetouſneſs for the 
- ſupplying ſuch Exceſles, · and therefore can- 
not be charged with the Love of Money. 
Befides, ſhall a Scytbhian Philoſopher be able 
to deſpiſe Wealth, and ſhall not our Philo- 
ſophers be able to do ſo? There is an Epi- 
ſtle of his in theſe Words. Anacbarſis to 
Hanno, ſends Greeting. Scythian Cloaths cover 
me, the Hardneſs of my Feet ſerves for Shoes, 
the Ground un my Bed, and Hunger my Sauce; 
1 eat Milk, Cheeſe, and Fleſh ; come to me, 
as to one already ſatisfied; give thoſe Gifts 
which you uſe ts your Luxury, either to your 
, Citizens, or to the Immortal Gods, And to this 
Notion and Manner of Life might every 
Philoſopher of any Se@ arrive, if their own' 
[ corrupt Natures' did nat divert them from. 
following the DiQates of Reaſon. Socratet, 
when he ſaw a great Quantity of Gold and 
Silver, ſaid, What Treaſure do I deſpiſe ! 
enocratet, when Alexander's Embi Nadory' 
brought him Fifty Talents, a great Sum of 
Money, and eſpecially at Athens in thoſe 
Times, he invited the Embaſſadors to Supper 
in the Academy, put before them juſt Meat 
enough, and without any Pomp; the next“ 
Day, when they asked who he pleaſed the 
Money ſhould be paid to for him: 3 
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Occafion for Money ? But upon ſeeing them 


| fomething diſcompoſed at his Behaviour, that. 


he might not ſeem to deſpiſe the Genetoſity 
of the Prince, he took Thirty Pound. Di- 


genes made a rougher Anſwer like a N 
him 


to Alexender the Great, when he aske 
what he wanted; wart. you to ſtand from 


between me and the , Sun, He too uſed to 


boaſt how much happier he was than the- 
Perſian Monarch, and that he wanted no- 
thing, whereas the Emperor could never have 


enough. He did not covet that Monarch's: 


Pleaſure, which appeared not ſatisfying, and 
the Monarch could never obtain his which 
was ſo, „ Se 94 e ans no 
You remember, I believe, how Epicarus 


ov 


_ divides Deſires, not very ſubtilly, but yet 


conveniently enough; They are, ſays he, 


part natural and neceſſary; part unnatural and 


unneceſſary; and part neither of the two. All 
neceſſary Debres might be ſatisfied with very 


little; the Riches of Nature were eaſie to be 


come at. The ſecond Kind of Pleaſures he 
thinks a Man te gain, or be with- 
out very eaſily. The third Kind, as being 
petfectiy vain and unnatural, he declared, 
ought to be entirely neglected. Here the 


Epicure ans enlarge, and extenuate thoſe Plea- 


ſures, which they deſpiſe not, but are not 
ſo very eaſie to be gained. All wanton Plea- 
ſures,, of which they ſpeak much, they ſay: 
are common and eaſy to be obtained; and 
ſuch ate not greater ot leſs from Rank or- 
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8 Quality; but from Youth, Shape, and Beauty. 
hey think too, it is not difficult to contain 
from theſe, if either Health, or Fame, or 
Duty, cequires it. In ſhort, all Pleaſures of 
this Sort wete deſirable, if not hurtful, but 
were never profitable: And his general Opi- 
nion about theſe Points was, that Pleaſure 
was deſirable for itſelf, as being Pleaſure; and 
Pain to be avoided for its own Sake, as being 
Pain A wiſe Man therefore would duly 
weigh Things, and if upon Examination any 
Pain would produce more Pleaſure, willing- 
ly accept the Pain, and reje& any Pleaſure 
that would occaſion more than its Quantity 
of Pain. Though the Senſes too were the 
Organs of communicating moſt Pleaſures, 
yet the Mind was the proper Senſorium of 
them: The Body was only to be affected 
with the preſent Pleaſure, the Mind could 
force future, and recollect paſt Pleaſures, and 
therefore a wiſe Man would always be hap- 
py between the Memory of paſt, and Expe- 
Kation of future Pleaſures. er this ſame 
manner too they talk of Eating, and Feaſts and 
Delieacies are much diſcommended by them, 
becauſe Nature is content with a little. Who 
does not ſee that all this has a Tincture of De- 
ie 417 094 $57 14.46 
Darius in his Flight, when he drank Wa- 
ter out of ry ap Puddle, ſaid he never- 
drunk any thing ſo Pleaſant; the Reaſon is, 
; he was never thirſty when he drank at other 
times. Ptolemy too was the fame, with re - 
ö | ſfpe@t to Hunger; he eat on a Journey ſome 
* coarſe Bread, and ſaid it was the Pg 
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he ever eat. Socrates is ſaid , to have 
been uſed to walk from Morning almoſt 
till Night, and being asked why he did ſo, 


he anſwered, that he Dined upon Famine, 


that he might have the better Stomach to hit 
Supper. beſides, do we not obſerve the 
Spartans hard Diet it the Ph:idit#4? When 

oniſius the Tyrant dined ohce with them, 
declared he did not like their black Broth, 
and yet that was their choice Diſh; upon 
which he that prepared-it anſwered, Sr, 


What Sauces ? replied the Tyrant; Labour 


and Appetite, Thirſt and Toil, for theſe are 


the Sauces the Spartans uſe. This may be 
collected, not only from Men, but Beaſts, 
who eat whatever is given them, if not 
ſomething contrary to their Natures, and 
remain content. Whole Communities of 


Men have by Cuſtom brought themſelves ta 


a ſpare Diet, as inſtanced before in the 
Spartans, Xenophon too yr us an Account 
of the Perſian Way of Living; they uſe 


nothing but Creſſes for their Bread, though the 


Conntry affords from the Fruits of Prees, 
nd the Soil, much more grateful and ples- 


ſunt to the Taſte, in great Plenty. Now 
conſider the Soundnefs of Conſtitation aud 
Health, which muſt be the Conſequence of 
ſuch an Abſtemious Diet; and afterwards- 

view the Luxurious in their Fits of Vomit 


ings, Diſeaſes, and the like, Will not che 


_ Former appear to have made the better Choice, 
even in Regard to Pleaſure, than 1 


— 
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may eaſily be, for — want the. Sauces: 
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All the Pleafure of eating bigh, lies in the 
Deſire, not in the Meats. 

Timothens, a great Man of Athens, after 

diniog one Day with Plato, and- being very 
much pleaſed with his Entertainment; the 
| Hext. Day meeting —.— ſaid, Your Enter - 
s are not only pleaſant at the 
Time they are fon? Frank continue 10 be (0 
abe next Dey t00, Men overcharged with 
Wine and Meats, are not rational Creatures 
for the Time they cannot uſe Reaſon. 
There is an excellent Epiſtle of Plato's. to 
Dion's Priends, almoſt in theſe Words; 

ben I came there, the happy Life, ſo much 
Fe lifes with latin _ Syracuſane 
es, 10 eaſed me; never to 
rag and Srady wat eee — any Thing" which 
would male 'a Man wiſe' or moderate: This 
pleaſed not me, for what Life can be plea» 


Gant, that is void of Prudence and Modera- 


don? What-s piece of Folly did the rich 
- Syrian King 7 465507 8871 order to be inſcri- 
14 on on his "Tomd? 


; Poe eat and taſte . 1 * 


Wang. fa 78 vials, ooult r 
upon the Tomb of a Beaſt! Doth he ſay, he 
ou hath, being dead, the Things which 
* — alive he had only during a Momen- 
Why then are Riches covet- 
does not Poverty ſuffer Men to 

| be. er Is it for the Poſſeſſion of Statues, 
| Pures, Plays'; . 6 "= 1 Men 
© enjoy 


* . 


1 


. e 


5 ſomething wonderful, when all a 
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enjoy thoſe Things more than the Rich, 
upon Account of there being ſuch abun- 
dance of them in our City publick. The 


Rich, that have in their Seats ſome curious. 


Pieces of ary or Painting, are fre- 
quently ſtung, when they ſee them, with 


the Reflection how, they came by them. 


It would take up too much Time to de- 
fend Poverty in all its Parts; Nature every 
Day ſhews us how little, and what com- 
mon ordinary Things ſatisfy he.. 


Can then Ignobleneſs, Peaſantry, or popu- 


lar Diſgrace, hindert a Man from being hap- 


py? Is it not a properer Queſtion, whether: 
or. no popular Fame bath = more Uneaſi- 


neſs in it than Pleaſure 2. Demoſthenes had ioo 
much Vanity in being pleaſed, ( as himſelf 
acquaints us) with the old Woman's. Whif- 
per, that uſed to carry Water, to another, Dis 


is Demoſthenes. This was indeed vain to a 
Degree of Ridicule 


u ſo great an Orator. 
He had ſtudied more how to hatangue the 


| People, than to commune with himfelf. 
Popular Applauſe is not therefore to be de- po 


fired, for its own Sake, nor the contrary to 


be feared. Says Demorritns, I came to Athens, 

and no body. knew me there; à very humble 
| Man indeed, to boaſt of his Humility. Mau- 

ficians tune their Inſtruments — 


their own Judgment, and ſhall. a' wiſe M 
in the Conduct of Life, negled to follow 


the DiQates of his own Reaſon, and purſue 


the unſettled Humours of the Populace? 
How ridiculous is it to ĩimagine the . 


* 
ers 


Tink 


F 


| : 
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Tinkers and Taylors, and all boten de 
picable'? Let a wiſe Man deſpiſe Honours 
and Fame, tho' offer'd him by the Populace; 
let him not ſtay till he repent their Favour 
before he contenths it. There is in Hera- 
clitns, a Saying of Hermodorus, the Prince of 
the Ephe/ians; Let all che Epheſians be pat to 
Death, ſaid he; they baniſhed him for it, and 
then agreed to: make this Law, No one ſhall 
„ „ fa rr ee os 
obliged i live in ſome other Place. This i 
"Notion is in all Nations. The Populace 
mute an ertraordinzey Degree of | Virtue. 
| Ariſtides (and I chaſe rather to inſtance 
in the Greeks, than my own Country- 
Men) was baniſned his Country becauſe 
5 he was too juſt. How many Troubles 
are * ee from; who have nothing 
| to do With the People; for what is plealanter 
than Retirement. and Study? thoſe Studies 1 
mean dy which we come at the Knowledge 
q af an Infinity almoſt of Things over all Na- 
ture; and in this World, underſtand the Pro- 
perties of Air, Earth and Water? When we 
e once © baniſhed the Deſire of Fame 
and Wealth from our Minds, what remains 
that can create any Fear in us? You will 
N Bani t, Which generally is reckon _ 
ES  agrievous Evil: If it is an Evil, in as much 
; as it declares a very high Diſtaſte the People 
| may have conceived againſt us, I have ſhewed 
f before how little common Fame is to be va» 
> lag : Af Evil, meerly as being abſent from 
_ oth {Capntry, the Provinces are all full of 
* Ade Men, ſince very few that go there 
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ever return to their Native Country. But 
baniſhed Men are deprived of their Goods 
and Eftate : Have we: not ſufficiently before 

defended Povesty ? Again, if we confider' 
the Nature of the Thing, and not the lgno- 
miny of the Name, how little doth it differ 
from continual Fravel? And in this did not 
the nobleſt Philoſophers -ſpend- their whole 
Lives? Such as Xemocrates, Crantor,  Arce-: 
felas, Lacides, Ariftotle, Theophraſins,. Zeno, 


| Cleanthes, Chryfippus, Amipater, Corneades,. 


anetitis, Clitomac hut, Philo, Antiochas, Peli 
 donins, and à great many more, Who after 
ence departing from their Home never. te- 
turned again, But ſtill you will urge there is 
Ignominy in Baniſhment: Can Ignominy af- 
fet a wiſe Man? For we are diſcourfing of 
a-wiſe Man, who cannot ſuffer Baniſhment. 
juſtly, and therefore cannot be ſubje@ truly 
to Ignominy. A Man juſtly baniſned pught 
not to have any Conſolation. Bat in all 
Caſes of this Nature, the moſt univerſal way 
of arguing is by conſidering all Places only 
as they farniſh us with more or leſs Means 
of Pleaſure, that Place will then merit the. 
Name af Country Which affords us woſt 
Means of Happineſs, Texcer's Saying 5s; 
very proper on all thefs Occadoag, * 11» 


T. > 34 " 47 1 * * 11 . rt 7 N 15 75 ef. 
Wherever 1 ans bepy, hes e ountry. Th 
at 4 44 " » ” 25 1 * : >. ' A 


When Sera avis naked witht n me 
he was, he anſwered, I am of the orld,. 


diſtinguiſhing himſelf by no more particular 
Title than that of ann, 
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Did not Albutiut live very happy when he ſtu- 
died at Athens? Yet would not Baniſhment 
have hapned to him, had he followed Epicurar 

His Rules, and lived peaceably in his Country. 
But wherein was Epicurus more happy in 
living in his own Country, than Metrodoras 
in living at Arhens? Was Plato happier than 
Nemocrater, or Polemo than Arcefilas? Or 
what Value ought we to have for a City that 
baniſhes her wiſeſt Men. Demaratus the Fa- 
ther of our King Targais, be ing unable to 
bear ths Tyrant Cypſellus, fled to Corinth, 

fixed his Fortunes, and got Children there. 
Did he act fooliſhly in preferring Liberty A- 
broad to Slavery at Home? But again, all 
the Care, Trouble, and Uneaſineſs of the 

Mind ate relieved by turning it to Pleaſure. 

Epicurns therefore was ſo bold as to affirm 

that a wiſe Man was always happy, be- 

cauſe he enjoyed moſt Pleaſures, and from 

_ the over baſlance of Pleaſures Epicarus de- 

- clares, he enjoys a happy Life. Can he be 
happy tho“ he want Sight or Hearing? Yes, 
for he contemns them. What Pleaſures doth 

that horrible Blindneſs want? It is matter 

of Diſpute whether any of the Pleaſures of 

i} the Senſes exiſt in the Senſes: Tho? the 

| Pleaſure of ſeeing eſpecially is not in the Eye, 

as perhaps thoſe of taſting, touching, or ſmel- 

1 ling may be in their proper Organs: No Plea- 

1 ſare from ſeeing is in the Eye, but in the 

Mind only; but the Mind may be ſufficient-- 

if ly happy in other Pleaſures, tho' thoſe which 

4 WW from the 4 3 wanting. I ſpeak of 
2 a Wil and Learied Perſon, to whom zo _ 
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and to ſtudy are the ſame, For very often 
the Mind uſes not the Eyes in its Reſearches 
after Truth. Amntipater of Cyrene s Reply was 
very much to the Purpoſe, tho? a little — 


to the Women that lamented his Blindne 


Do you think, Ladies, (ſaid he) there are no 
Pleaſures in the Dark? Appius the Elder lived 
many of his latter Years blind: Let it ap- 
s from his Actions, and the Offices he 

ce, that even under ſuch a Calamity, he 


was able to diſcharge moſt Duties of a private 


or publick Condition. C. Draſus's Houſe + 
uſed to be often filled with Clients and others 
deſiring his Directions: They that enjoyed 
their perfect Senſes, uſed to apply themſelves. 
to be guided by a blind Director. x 

When I was a Boy, Cn. Asfidizs Prætorius 
uſed to attend the Buſineſs of the Senate- 
Houſe, adviſe his Clients, and write a Hiſtory 
in Greek. ' Diedorus the Storck lived many 


. Years blind at my Houſe, and purſued his 


Philoſophical Studies then more intenſely than 
before; after the Cuſtom of the Pysbagoreans, 
learn'd Muſick, and had Night and Day 


+ Books read to him in ſuch Studies as requited 


not the Aſſiſtance of the Eyes: Nay, what 
is almoſt incredible, he taught Geometry, 
which of all Studies ſeems moſt to require 
Sight, telling his Scholars how they ſhould 
draw every Line fot the future Demaꝑſtta - 
tion, Aſclepiadets, a Phyſician and Philòſo - 
| yu of great Reputation, is aid to make this 
eply to one asking him what Inconvenienges 
he found in Blindneſs, He was obliged 3 
heve 6 Boy mare than uſual with bim. Tho 
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Democritas by the Loſs of his Eyes, could nat 
diſtinguiſh White from Black; yet he could 
diſtinguiſh Good from Bad, Juſt from Unjuſt, 
Baſe' from Honeſt, and Small from Great; 
and lived very happily without ſeeing the Va- 
jeties of Colours, tho" not without a No- 
n of 24 * Nay, he imagined that the 
Sight of the Eyes diverted the Mind from, 
and obſtructed her in purſuing the Knowledge 
of Things : Therefore when others often 
could not obſerve what was juſt before them, 
he was able in his Thought to traverſe luſini- 
tude. Homer is reported to have been blind: 
But we muſt argue only from his Picture, 
and not from his Poems: For what Country, 
Coaſt, or Part of Greece, what ſort of En- 
zgement,' Army or Sailing, what Motion of 
wor Beaſts, is not ſodeſcribed by him, that 
if we were blind, he ſtill communicates as mach 
Light to us as to ſee all thoſe various Ob- 
jects. Shall we then think that Homer, or 
any wiſe Man wanted any thing for the En- 
tertainment of his Mind? Or if it were not 
_ ſo, would ever Anaxagiwas or Democritus 
_ _ have ſold all their Patrimony and Goods, and 
|  _ 'have-given themſelves up wholly to the Di- 
| vine Þleafures of Learning? The Poets 
_ therefore never bring in Tiræſiat a wiſe Man, 
deploting his Calamity of Blindneſs; but Ho- 
mer introduces his Polyphemas, ſuitable to the 
Character he had before given him of Rude- 
neſs and Barbarity, mi ly lamenting bis 
_ Blindneſs, talking with his Ram, and prefer- 
ting that to hi Fae becauſe it could ſee to 
0 "1 4 * 2 K* „ 4 * go 
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go up and down: This was very right; for 
the Ram was full as wiſe as the Cyclaps. 
Or what Evil is there in being deaf? A. 
Craſſus was ſomething deaf, nay, what was 
worle, had an illReputation,Our LatinEprearer 
ans cannot Ipeak Greek, nor the Greek, Latin; 
they therefore are deaf to each other, as not. 
underſtanding each other's Language: And ſo, 
are we all in innumerable Languages which 
we ate not skilled in. But they cannot hear 
the ſoft Sound of Muſick, they are dead to- 
all the Charms of Harmony; they are ſo, 
and are again dead to all diſagreeable Gratings 
of Saws, or Grunting of Swine; they can 
compoſe themſelves to ſleep in the midſt of a 
Tumult and Outcry: And no one can very 
much inſiſt on Muſick to the conſtituting of 
a happy Life, becauſe he muſt own. there 
were many wiſe Men that lived happy before, 
the Invention of Muſick: And as before we 
made amends for the Defe& of Sight by, 
the Hearing, ſo the Loſs of Hearing. 
may be made amends for by the Eyes, 
which are generally more buſy. and in- 
quiſitive in ſuch as cannot hear: And they. 
that have Notions enough in their own Mind, 
will not want one to talk to them to divert 
them; they can talk to, and divert themſelves. 
But let all Calamities be crowded on one. 
Man, let him be blind, deaf, and filled with 
all Bodily. Pains, their Violence will ſoon. 
diſpatch him; but if they ſhould be long and 
violent, there is à Port to fly to, ed is 
Death, an Eternal State of Inſenfibility.  The- 
- odorns replied to Ii machut, when he tbreat- 
ned to put him to Death, — are yon able * : 
9 l thas 
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chat « Fly can wot? Paulus anſwered Perſeus, 
Then he: entreated he might not be lead in 
mph, That is in your own Power. But 


have ſpoke” a'great deal in my firſt Diſputa- 
tion, and in my ſecond too of Pain,  occa- 


fionally concernin Death. Whoever reflects 
on thoſe Diſcourſes,” will certainly be eaſy 


under the THOTHNS of it if he doth not even 
Wim for it. 


The Rule the Greriaus' afe at their Feaſts 


would de excellent. if introduced into Life; 


Let every one driui, or be gone. Either let 


him do as the reſt, and enjoy the Pleaſures of 
- drinking, or let him depart, leaſt, for being 
_fober, he be inſulted by the Company when 
drunk, 80 let him that cannot bear the In 


juties of * fly from them. This is 


the poo of e and Fieronimas's Argu · 


d if theſe Philoſophers, who think 


Uprce by — inſufficientg.and that all we 
commend as Honeſt and Laudable, is only 


an empty Diſtinction in Names, and not the 


not be expected from Socrates and Plato, aud 
other elevated Philosophers, iu this Caſe > 
Som of therm had ſo higb an Opinion of the 
Goods of the Mind, ha they declared thoſe 
were nothing in Compariſon ; 

denied there were any externab 
Goods: Th Controverſy Carneades was 


pleifſed to take the Besen of upon bimſelf; 


and hath deelared' that there is no Occafion/ 


Difference - wp the Seas, . fince! 
GIO ay the. . call Goodsy 


Nature of Things, yet allow that a wiſe 
Man is always happy; what great things may 


alk ao am» Sl. at. * 


_ 
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the Stoicks call Conveniencies; and if theif 
Meaning, not the Words, be conſidered; they 
will appear to have both entirely the ſame 
Notion of Riches, Health, and things of that 
Nature. But let Philoſophers of other Sects 
examine how the State of the Caſe is in theſe 
Points, it is ſufficient to my Purpoſe! that FE 
= —_ - I they” have — ſpoke as — . 
hiloſophers, concerning the perpetual happy 
Life of a Wiſe Man. e pr 
But fince we ſhall depart hence to Morrow, 
let us keep in our Memory theſe five Days 
Diſputations : I believe I ſhall write them, 
for how can I better employ this Leiſure 1 
now have? I will ſend them to Brutus, by 
whom 1 have not only been defired; but 
commanded to apply myſelf to Philoſophy... 
What Advantage they may be to others, 1 
cannot tell; but I am ſure they were the only 
ee for N various and many Miſe 
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cCitieal Diſcourſe, — the Baſe and Vile Nature 


of Sin, and the dreadful Conſequences of it, as well 


that which is to come. With ſuch 
eſſectual as; if rightly apply d, will pre- 
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in this World. 
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